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24, Broad Street Buildings. 
^5 th March, 1817- 


Sir, 

If niy opinion rtxipecling Mr. Riley and his Narrative 
can be of any iinporUuicc, it is much at your service; and 
in compliance witli your recpiest. 1 shall now slate for 3’our 
information, such (drcumstances as have come to my know¬ 
ledge. 


The first intelligence 1 received relating to Mr. Riley was 
from Mr. Willsliire, (who conducts 1113'^ (•ommercial establish¬ 
ment at Mogadorc,) tvho, as a matter of course, informed 
me of the Shipwreck and subsequent ransom from slavery of 
Air. Riley and his fellow-suflerers. 

About three months ago T received a letter from Air. 
Riley dated from New York, informing me of his intention 
to publish his Narrative, and on my mentioning the cir¬ 
cumstance to my friend Air. Green, His Majesty’s Consul- 
General at 'I’angicr, then lately arrived in England, he 
spoke of Mr. Rile3", with whom he became acquainted at 
Tangier, in the highe.st temis, and assured me he considered 
him as a very intelligent and well informed man, and very 
capable of giving an accurate account of his obser\’ations. 
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Soon after this I received letters from the Aruerican 
Consul-General at Tangier, James Simpson, Es(j. Avhosc 
account of Mr. Riley was equally favourable with Mr. 
Green’s, and from the well known judgment anti ex])eri- 
ent^c of both these Gentlemen, and their personal knowledge 
of the Author, 1 think great weight will be attached to sutdi 
very respectable testimony in his favour. 

I also received a short time ago a letter from Mr. Will- 
shire of Mogadore, of which the following is an e.\tract:— 
“ I shall always reflect with pleasure on the day that made 
“ me acquainted with Mr. Riley; and it gives me great 
“ satisfaction to learn that he intends to publish an Edition 
“ of his AVork in England, for which he not only possesses 
“ ability, but has also very considerable influence with his 
“ own government, and in consequence of it Mr. Simpson 
“ has been empowered (by the Government of the United 
“ States) with very extensive limits to redeem American 
“ shipwrecked citizens in this country.” 

With respect to the Narrative itself, it is with great 
deference that I submit any opinion of mine on its merits; 
but having resided several years at Mogadore, and having 
travelled several times over a considerable part of the 
country he describes, it is but a common act of justice to 
say, that I think he has given a very accurate descrip- 
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tion of what he has seen. Judging, therefore, from 
that part of his travels which accords with my own personal 
observations, it is I think fair in me to conclude that the 
remainder is described with equal veracity. His description 
of the country from Santa Cruz to Mogadore, and from 
tliencc to Tangier, his account of the Arabs and obser¬ 
vations of their manners and customs are, I think, very 
correct. 

1 am not able to fomi a judgment of his friend Sidi 
Hamel’s account of Tombucloo, but I must confess that 
in the jtrincipal points it agrees with the descriptions 1 have 
heard related by several Moorish merchants tliat have been 
tlierc. 


I am, 


Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, 

JAMES RENSHAW. 


John Murray, Esq. 
Albemarle Street. 



TO THE READER. 


The following Narrative of ray misfortunc.s and sufferings, 
and my consequent travels and observations in Africa, is 
submitted to the perusal of a candid and an enlightened 
public with much diffidence, particularly as I write without 
having had the advantiiges deprived from an academic edu¬ 
cation, and being quite unskilled in the art of composing 
for tlie press. My aim has been merely to record in i)lain 
and unvarnished language, scenes in which I was a prin¬ 
cipal actor, of real and heart-appalling distresses. The 
very deep and indelible impression made in my mind by 
the extraordinary circumstances attending my late ship¬ 
wreck and the consequent miserable captivity ancl wretched¬ 
ness of myself and ray surviving shipmates, and believing 
that a knowledge of many of these incidents might prove 
useful and interesting to the world, as well as peculiarly 
instructive to my sea-faring brethren, together with the 
strong and repeated solicitations of many valuable friends, 
among whom was the Honourable James Munroe, Secre- 
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tary of State, and several distinguished members of Con¬ 
gress ; urged by these considerations, and with a view 
of being enabled by my labours to afford some relief to 
the surviving sufferers and the destitute families of tliat 
.part of my late crew whose lot it was to perish in Africa, 
or who arc still groaning out the little remains of their 
existence in the cruel bunds of Barbarian slavery, I was 
induced to undcitakc the very arduous and diflicult task 
(though labouring under such disadvantages) of preparing 
and publishing a work that proves to be so large and ex- 
jicnsive. 

The Narrative, up to the time of my redemption, was 
written entirely from memory muiidcd by notes, but 1 com¬ 
mitted the principal facts to writing in Mogadore when 
every circumstance was fresh in my memory, (which is 
naturally a retentive one,) and 1 then compared my own re¬ 
collections with those of my ransomed companions; this 
was done with a view of showing to my friends the im- 
paralleled sufferings 1 had endured, and not for the express 
purpose of making them public by means of the pj'ess. 
It should be remembered by the reader that the occurrences 
here recorded took place out of the common and ordinary 
course of a sailor’s life; and that each particular event was 
of a nature calculated to impress itself so powerfully on the 
mind, as not easily to be cfiaccd. 

b 2 
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Having in the course of iny life visited and travelled 
through several foreign countries, my mind was by no 
means unaccustomed to pay attention to, and make obser¬ 
vations on whatever came within the reach of my notice, 
and for this reason the strange events of the Desert and the 
novel objects and scenes which I had an opportunity of 
witnessing in the country of the Moors, were not suffered to 
pass without awakening and exercising my curiosity as well 
as interest, and becoming the subject of a careful and 
habitual reflection. 

Respecting my conversations Avith the Arabs, 1 have put 
doAvn Avhat I knew at the time to be their exact nuraning as 
nearly as I could translate their Avords and signs combined. 
I had previously learned the I'renc h and Spanish languages 
both by grammar and practice, and had also been accus¬ 
tomed to hca^' spoken the Russian and different tlialecls of 
the German as Avell as the Portuguci«c, Italian, and several 
other languages, so that my ear had become familiar Avitli 
their sounds and prommeiation. Perceiving an affinity 
between the Arabian and Spanish, 1 soon began to learn 
the names of common things, in Arabic, and to compare 
them in my mind with those I had met Avith in Turkish and 
other oriental history. I had no hope of ever being re¬ 
deemed unless 1 could make myself understood, and I 
therefore took the utmost care to treasure up every Avord 
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and sentence I heard spoken by the Arabs, to reflect on 
their bearing, and to find out their true meaning, by which 
means, in the cours(i of a very few days, I was enabled to 
comprehend the general tenor and drift of their ordinary 
conversation, and to find out the meaning of their signs 
and gestures. My companions, however, could scarcely 
comprehend a single word of Arabic even after they were 
redeemed. 

In regard to the route, and various courses of our travel, I 
would observe, that after I was purcliascd by the Arabian 
merchants, and taken off across the Desert, I Avas suffering 
under the most excruciating bodily pains, as well as the 
mosi cruel privations; it Avill not therefore be a matter 
of Avonder if on this vast, smooth and trackless Desert I 
should have mistaken one eastern course for another, or 
have erred in computing the distances travelled pver; for 
1 Avas fretiuently in such agony and so Aveighed down 
Avilh weariness and despair, that a day seemed to inc 
of endless duration. A long experience on the ocean had 
before Imight me to ascertain the latitude by the apparent 
height of the polar star above the horizon, so that in this 
paiticular 1 could not be much mistaken ; and the tiending 
of the coast Avhere oixr boat Avas driven on shore, proves it 
must have been near Cape Barbas. After aa’^c approached the 
seu coast again, I became more attentive to the surrounding 
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objects as my hopes of being ransomed increased, so that 
not only the courses but the distances as 1 have given them, 
will agree in aU their essential points. 

In compihng the Map particular care has been taken to 
consult the best authorities, but I considered at the same 
time that the information I received from my old Arabian 
master, was sufiiciently conect, and would warrant me in 
giving full scope to my consequent geographical iinj)ressions, 
in tracing the river Niger to the Atlantic ocean. Admitting 
that my idea hereafter prove to be just, and that this river 
actually discharges its Avateis with those of the Congo into 
the gulph of Guinea, I am of opinion that not less than one- 
fourth of the whole distance in a straight line should be 
added for its bends and windings in order to calculate its 
real length. 

While I was at Mogadore a number of singular and in¬ 
teresting transactions took place, such as do not often occur 
even in that country; and a person might reside there for 
many years without having an opportunity of witnessing a 
repetition of them; yet their authenticity, as. well as of all 
the other circumstances 1 have related, can be substJintiate{l 
by many living witnesses, men of respectabiUty and unques¬ 
tionable veracity. 
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My observations on the currents that have heretofore 
proved fatal to a vast number of vessels and their crews 
on the Western Coast of Africa, are made with a view to 
promote the further investigation of this subject, as well as 
to caution the unwary mariner against their too often dis¬ 
astrous effects. 

Witli respect to tlie extmordinary circumstance mentioned 
in the narrative of the sudden subsiding of the surf when 
we were about committing ourselves to the open sea in our 
shattered boat, 1 am aware that it will be the subject of 
much comment, and ])robably of some raillery. 1 was 
advised by a friend to suppress tliis fact, lest those who are 
not disposed to believe in the particular interposition of 
Divine Providence should make use of it as an argument 
against the correctness of the other parts of my narrative. 
I’his probably would have been good policy in me as a 
mere Author, for I am pretty sure that previous to this 
signal mercy, 1 myself would have entertained a suspicion 
of the veracity of a writer who should have related what to 
me would have appeared such an improbable occurrence. 
Sentiments and feelings however of a very different kind 
from any that mere wordly interest can excite, forbid me to 
suppress or deny what so clearly appeared to me and my 
com])anions at the time, as the immediate and merciful act 
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of the Almighty, listening to our prayers and granting our 
petition at the awful moment when dismay, despair and 
death were pressing close upon us with all their accumulated 
horrors. My heart still glows with holy gratitude for his 
mercy, and I will never be ashamed nor afraid to acknow¬ 
ledge and make kno^vn to the world the infinite goodness of 
my Divine Creator and Preserver. “ The waters of the sea 
had well nigh covered us: the proud waves had well nigh 
gone over our soul. Then cried we unto thee, O Lord, and 
thou didst deliver us out of our distresses. Thou didst send 
forth thy commandment; and the windy storm ceased, and 
was turned into a calm.” 


JAMES RILEY. 



NARRATIVE, 



CHAPTER I. 

A brief Sketch of the Authors Life and Education^ up to the 
month of Map, 1815. 

I WAS bom in the town of Middletown, in the State of 
Connecticut, on the 27lh of October, in the year 1777, 
during tlie war between England and America, which ter¬ 
minated, in 1783, with the acknowledgment by the mother- 
country of the freedom, sovereignty, and independence of 
the thiiteen United States. My father, Asher Riley, who 
still lives in the same place, was bred to the farming busi¬ 
ness, and at an enrly age married my mother, Rebecca Sage, 
who is also yet living. I was their fourth child. Owing to 
an attack of that dangerous disorder, the liver complaint, 
iny father was rendered incapable of attending to his usual 
employment for several years, dming which time, his pro¬ 
perty, very small at first, was entirely expended; but afte^ 
liis recovery, in 1786, he was enabled, by industry and strict 
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economy, to support his increasing family in a decent 
manner. 

It may not be improper here, before I speak of my educa¬ 
tion, to give a general idea of what was then termed a com¬ 
mon education in Connecticut.. I’his state is divided into 
counties and towns, and the towns into societies; in each of 
which societies, the inhabitants, by common consent, and 
at their common expense, erect a school-house in which to 
educate their children. If the society is loo large for only 
one school, it is again subdivided into districts, and each 
district erects a school-house for its own accommodation. 
This is generally done by a fcix levied by themselves, and 
apportioned according to the property or capacity of each 
individual. It being for the general good, all cheerfully 
pay their apportionment. Thus prepared, they hire a 
teacher to instruct their children in reading and writing, and 
some of them are taught the fundamental rules of arithmetic. 
They, for the most part, hire a male teacher for four months 
in the year, say from October to Mandi, and his compen¬ 
sation (at the time 1 am speaking of) was from six to ten 
dollars a month, with his board. In order to obtain his 
board, he was under the necessity of going to each of his 
employers’ houses in rotation, making his time in each family 
as equal as possible and in proportion to the number of 
children therein. In this way all the parents became ac¬ 
quainted with the master or mistress. In the summer, one 
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of the best informed girls in the nciglibourhood was selected 
to teach the youngest children. To defray the expense aris¬ 
ing from tliis system, a tax was laid, and every man, whether 
married or unmanied, with children or without them, was 
obliged to pay the sum at which he was rated, and in this 
manner every one contributed for the good of the whole. 
In each society one or more meeting-houses were established, 
whose congregations were either Presbyterians or Congrega- 
tionalists, and a minister (as he is called) regularly ordained 
and located for a yearly stipend or salary, and generally 
during life. This was an old and steady habit, 'fhe minis¬ 
ter was considered as the head of the school, as well as of 
the meeting, and his like or dislike was equivalent to a law. 
All the children in each district, whether rich or poor, went 
to this school: all had an equal right to this kind of country 
ctlucation. To one of these district schools I Avas scut at 
the age of four years, where I continued, learning to spell 
and read, until 1 Avas eight years old, Avhen my father’s 
family had increased to scA^en or eight childi’cn, with a fair 
prosp(!ct of more, (it afteiAV'ards amounted to thirteen in 
number.) 

Finding it difficult to support us all as he Avished, and I 
having become a stout boy of my age, he placed me Avith 
a neighbouring farmer to earn my living, by assisting him 
in his Avork. From the age of eight to fourteen years I 
worked on the land with different farmers in our neighbour- 
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hood, who having received but a very scanty education 
themselves, conceited, nevertheless, that they were over¬ 
stocked with learning, as is generally the case with the most 
ignorant, and in this, their fancied wisdom, concluded that 
much less than they themselves possessed would answer my 

purpose, as 1 was but a poor boy! Finding therefore that 

« 

they would lose my labour during school hours, (for they had 
always taken great care to keep me fully employed in hard 
drudgery every moment I was out of school, scarcely 
allowing me the usual hours of refreshment and sleep,) they 
kept me from school, merely because, as they stated, they 
could not get along with their work without my help. When 
my parents remonstrated against such conduct in those who 
had come under a most solemn agreement to give me a 
plenty of schooling, they Avere assured “ that I was a very 
forward boy; that I could spell and read as well as any of 
the boys of my age; that I could repeat whole chapters in 
the Bible by heart, and knew all the Catechism and Creed, 
viz. the Presbyterian, which then was, and still is considered, 
all important in tliat section of the union called New 
England: that I could sing psalms in the separate meetings 
full as well as those who had learned to sing by note, 
*• though indeed he cannot write, (said they,) because he has 
no turn for writing.' ” These representations tended in some 
measure to allay the anxiety of my parents, who wished me 
above all things to have a good common country education, 
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as they at that time had no prospect of being able to give 
me any thing better. They had taught me, both by precept 
and practice, that to be honest, industrious, and prudent; 
to govern my passions; (which were violent;) to feel for and 
relieve the distresses of others when in my power; to be 
mild and affable in my manners, and virtuous in all my 
actions, was to be happy; and they generally had instilled 
into my youthful mind every good principle. 

I had now attained my fifteenth year; was tall, stout, and 
athletic for my age; and having become tired of hard work 
on the land, I ttoncluded that the best way to get rid of it, 
was to go to sea and visit foreign countries. My parents 
endeavoured to dissuade me from this project, and wished 
me to Icani some mechanical trade; but finding that I could 
not fix my mind upon any other business, they, with great 
reluctance, consented to n)y choice; and 1, accordingly, 
shipped on board a sloop bound to the West Indies. Having 
no fiiond to push me forward, no dependence but on my 
own good conduct and exertions, and being ambitious to 
gain some distinction in the profession I had chosen, I con¬ 
trived to acejuire some knowledge in the art of navigation, 
theoretically as avcII as praclicalh', and at the age of twenty 
years had passed through the grades of cabin boy, cook, 
ordinary seaman, seaman, second mate, and chief mate, on 
board different vessels. J w as now six feet ami one inch in 
height, and proportionably strong and athletic, Vvhen finding 
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Ae sphere I then moved in to be too limited for my views 
and wishes, (it extending only from Connecticut River or 
New London to the West Indies, and back again,) I went 
to New York, where I was soon appointed to the command 
of a good vessel, and since that time have continued in 
similar employment; making voj^ages in all climates usually 
visited by American ships; traversing almost every sea, and 
travelling by land tlirough many of the principal states and 
empires of the world. For several years I had charge of 
Ae cargoes as w'cll as of the vessels 1 sailed in, and had a 
fair share of prosperity until the month of January, 1808, 
when my ship, the Two Marys of New-York,w as seized by 
the French, as I took shelter in Belle Isle, in the Bay of 
Biscay, from some English men of war, being bound for 
Nantz; and the ship, with her valuable cargo, was confis¬ 
cated, under the memorable Milan Decree of the 17th 
December, 1807, founded on the well known Orders in 
Council, of the 11th November, of the same year. I re¬ 
mained in France until the ship and cargo were condemned, 
and did not return to my native country and family, till the 
l[atter part of Ae year 1809, with the loss, it is true, of 
nearly all the property 1 had before acquired, but Aviscr 
than I went out; for I had learned to read, write, and speak 
both the French and Spanish languages; had travelled 
pretty much ail over France, Avhcrc I had opportunities of 
Avitnessing niany important operations in the science of war, 
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calculated to attract my attention to the principles upon 
which they were founded, and I, at the same time, took 
lessons in die school of adversity, which tended to prepare 
and discipline my mind for the future hardships I was 
destined to undergo. I now strove with all my power to 
stem the tide of misfortune, which began to set in against 
me with impetuous force. I had become a husband and. 
the father of four children, who looked up to me for supjioit, 
and I strained every nerve to retrieve my lost fortune, by 
trailing to sea; but it was of no avail; every tiling proved 
adxcrse, and after an absence of two yeais to Spain, 
Portugal, the Brazils, Rio de la Plata, or River of Silver, in 
South America, the West Indies, New Orleans, &c. 1 re¬ 
turned home at the commencement of the late war (1812) 
pennyless. Umimied commerce on the ocean, my element, 
was at an end in an honourable way, and I could not obtain 
a. station I wished for in the navy, nor could I obtain the 
command of a private armed vessel that suited my views, 
owing to the want oi‘ funds; nor would I accept the com- 
manil of a vessel and the consignment of a cargo navigated 
contrary to the laws of war under foreign licences: this 
considered would tlcrogatc from the (haraeter I always 
wished to support, that of a true friend to my country, 
(whether in prosperily or adversity,) and a finn supporter of 
its law s and institutions, which I hail proved by Jong expe¬ 
rience in the ways of the world to be as good (at least) as 
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those of any country under heaven. Though the offers that 
were made me were great and tempting, so that my ac¬ 
ceptance of them could scarcely have failed of producing 
me a handsome fortune, and that in a very short period, yet 
I remained at home during the whole war, making use of 
all my faculties to gain a decent subsistence for my family. 
Soon after the burning of the Capitol and other public and 
private buildings at tlie seat of government, by the enemy, 
in August, 1814, when their commanders loudly threatened 
to destroy every assailable place on the seaboard, I believed 
the time was near when every arm would be required for 
the general defence, particularly at the exposed' seaport 
towns; and having enrolled myself in a volunteer company 
of military exempt artillerists, composed chiefly of masters 
and mates of vessels and seamen,! had the honour of being 
chosen tlieir captain. But our services w'ere not needed in 
the field. 
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CHAFrER II. 

Voyage in the Commerce from Connecticut River to New- 

Orleans. 

After the close of the war, in April, 1815, being then in 
iny native state, I was employed as master and supercargo 
of the brig Commerce of Hartford, in Conin^cticut; a vessel 
nearly iiew and well fitted, of about two hundred and twenty 
tons burden, belonging to Messrs. Riley and Brown, Josiah 
Savage and Co. and Luther Savage of that city. A light 
cargo was taken on board, and I shipped a crew, consisting 
of the following persons, namclj^: (Jeorge Williams, chief 
mate, Aaron II. Savage, second mate, William Porter, Ar¬ 
chibald Robbins, Thomas Burns, and James Clark, seamen, 
Horace' Savage, cabin boy, and Richard Ueslisle, (a black 
man,) cook. J’his man had been a servant during the 
late war to Captain Haniel Ketchum, of the 25t'n regiment 
of Ignited Stales’ infantry, who distinguished himself by 
taking jnisoiM'.r the English Major-General Rial, at the 
dreadful battle of Burlington Heights, in Upper Canada, and 
l)v several other heroic achievements. 

NVith this crew I proceeded to sea from the moutli of 
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Connecticut River, on tlio sixth day of May, 181.5, bound 
for Ncw-Orlcans. AVe continued to steoi' for the Bahama 
Islands, as Avinds and Aveallier p(‘rinittcd, until the twentieth 
of tlu^ sain(^ month, Avhen Avt^ saAV the southermnost part of 
the island of Abaco, and passino; the Hole in the Wall, on 
the tAvenly-first, entered on the Craud Bahama Bank to the 
leeward of the northernmost Bcrri Islands; from thence, 
Avith a fair wind and good breexe, wc slcerc'd \V. S. W. 
tAA'ch^e leagues ; then S. S. W. about forty leagiies, crossing 
the Bank, in from thn^e to four fathoms Avatcr. On the 
morning of the twenty-second avc saAV the Orange Key on 
our starboard beam; altered our course, and ran off the 
Bank, IcaA'ing them on our starboard liand, distant one 
league, 'f’hc Avater on this Great Bank, in most places, aj)- 
pcars as Avhite as milk, owing to the Avhite sand at the bot¬ 
tom gleaming through it, and is so clear that an object, tlu' 
size of a dollar, ciui be easily seen lying on the bot tom in 
four fathoms Avater, in a still time. Having got off the Bank, 
we steered W. S. W. for the Double-lu'aded Shot Bank, and 
at meridian found ourselves, by good observations, in the 
latitude of 24. .OO. being nearly that ol‘ the Orange Keys. 
Jn the afternoon it becanu' nearly calm, but a good breeze 
springing up, Ave continued our course all night AV’. S. W. 

1 remained on deck myself, on a sharp look-out for the 
Double-headed Shot Bank, or Keys, until four o’clock A. M. 
when judging by our distjince Ave must be far past them. 
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and consequently clear of that danger, 1 ordeivd the chief 
mate, who had charge of the watch, to keep a good look¬ 
out, on all sides, for land, \\ hite water and breakers; and 
aller repeating the same to the people, I went Ixjlow to take 
a nap. At about five (then fair daylight) 1 was aAvakened 
by a shock, and thought I felt the vessel touch bottom. J 
sprang on deck, put tlie helm to starboard, had all hands 
called in an instant, and saAV breakers ahead and to south¬ 
ward, close on board ; apparently a sound on our right, and 
land to the northward, at about two leagucis distaiu’c. 'riie 
vessel’s head Avas toAvards the S. \V. ami she running at the 
rate of ten. miles the hour. 1 instantly seized the helm, put 
it hartl to port, ordered all sails to be let l uu, and the an¬ 
chors cleared away. The Acssel touched lightly, three or 
four times; Avhen 1 found she was over the reef, let go an 
anchor, which brought her up in two and a ludf fathoms, 
or fifteen fiiet Aiate.r, Avhich was quite smooth. We noAv 
handed all the sails, and lowered doAvn the boat. I Avent 
in her Avith four hands, and sounded out a passage; found 
plenty of water to leeward of tlierccf; returned and got 
under Avay, and at seven o’clock A. M. Avas in the open sea 
again, with a fresh breeze. 

'J’his being the first time, in the course of my navigating, 
that any vessel which I Avas in had struck tlie bottom unex- • 
pectedly, I oAvn J was so much surprized and shocked, tJiat 
my whole frame trembled, and 1 could scarcely bcJicA’^e that 
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what had happened was really true, until by coni})aring the 
causes and effects of the currents in the Gulph Stream, J was 
convinced that during the light winds, the day before, Avhen 
in the Santarem Channel, the vessel had been drifted by the 
current that runs N. N. (and at that time very strong) 
so far North of the Double-heade<l Shot Bunk; that my 
Course in the night, though the only proper one I could have 
steered, was such as kept the current on tlic larboard bow 
of the vessel, which had horsed her across it sixty miles out 
of her course in sixteen hours, and would have landed her 
on the S. W. part of tlie Carysford Reef in two minutes 
more, Avhere she must have been totally lost. As so many 
vessels of all nations who navigate this stream have perished 
with their cargoes, and oftentimes their crews, I mention this 
incident to warn the navigator of the danger he is in when 
his vessel is acted upon by these currents, where no (calcula¬ 
tion can be dependcxl upon, and where nothing but very 
frequent castings of the lead, and a good look-out, can se¬ 
cure him from their too often fatal consecpienccs. 

Having settled this point in my own mind, I became tran- 
c|uil, and we continued to run along the Florida Keys from 
W. S. W. to West by South, in from thirty to forty fathoms 
ivater, about four leagues distant, seeing from one to two 
leagues w’ithin us many rocks and little sandy islands, just 
above the water’s edge, with a good depth of water all 
around them, until noon on the 24th, when we doubled the 
dry Tortugas Islands in ten fathoms, and on the 26th ar- 
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rived in the Mississippi River, ]>asscd fort St. Philip at I’hi- 
queinines the same night, having shown my papers to the 
commanding oflicer of that post (as is customary.) 

My previous knowledge of the river and the manner ol‘ 
getting uj) it, enabled me to pass nearly one hundred .sail of 
vessels that were in before me, and by flint of great and con¬ 
tinued exertions, to airive with my vessel before the city tif 
New-Orleans, on the first day of June. Here Ave discharged 
our cargo, and took another on boai'd, principally on freight, 
in w'hich 1 Avas assisted by Messrs. Talcolt and BoAvers, re¬ 
spectable merchants in that city. 'I'his cargo consisted of 
tobacco and flour. The tAvo ordinary seamen, I'raiicis Bliss 
and James Carrington, now Avished for a discharge, and re¬ 
ceived it. J then shipped in their stead John Hogan and 
James Barrett, both seamen and natives of the state of Mas¬ 
sachusetts. 

With this crcAv and cargo A\'e sailed from NcAv-Orlcans on 
the tAventy-fourth of June ; left the nA cr on the twenty-sixth, 
and proceedefl for fiibraltar, Avhcie we arrived on the ninth 
of August following, and landed our cargo. About the 

thirteenth the schooner-, Captain Price, of and from 

Ncav York, in a short passage, came into the Bay, and the 
captain on his landing told me he Avas bound up to Barce¬ 
lona, and that if i would go on board his vessel, Avhich was 
then sUinding off and on in the Bay, he Avould give me a late 
New-York Price CuiTemt, and some newspapers. I was in 
great Av^ant of a Price Current for my guide in making pur- 
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chases, and accordingly went on board. The wind blowiiig 
strong in, and llic vesst;! far out, 1 had to take four men with 
me, namely, James Clark, James Barrett, William Porter, 
and John Hogan. Having received the Price Current, &c., 
I left the scht)oncr about sunset, when they immediately 
filled her sails and stood on. As we were busied in stepping 
the boat’s mast to sail back, a toppling se.a struck her, and 
nearly filled her with water ; we all jumped instantly over¬ 
board in the liope of pi’cventing her I’rom filling, but she 
filled iinmediauJy. l^i'ovidentially the captain of tiu' 
schooner heartl me, halloo, though at least a mile from us; 
{mt his vessel about, came near us, sent his boat, and saved 
our lives and our boat, which being cleared of M ater, and it 
being after dark, we returned safe alongside of the brig by 
ten o’clock at night. When the boat filled, we we,re more 
than three miles froiii the Bock, in the Gut, M'here the cur¬ 
rent M’^ould have stit us into the Mediterranean, and w'e musi 
have inevitably perished before moniing, but we were spared, 
in order to suffer a severer doom, and miseries Avorsc than 
death, on the barbarous shores of Africa. 

We now took on board part of the cargo of brandies 
and wines, and .some dollars, say about two thousand, and 
an old man, named Antonio Michel, a native of New 
Orleans, who had previously been wrecked on the island of 
I’eneriffe, and was recommended to my charity by Mr. 
Gavino, Avho at that time exercised the functions of American 
Consul at Gibraltar. 
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CIlAri’EIl Ill. 

Voyage from Gibraltar torrards the Cape de Verd Islands, 
including the Shipzi'rcck of the brig Commerce on the coast 
of Africa. 

w E set sail from the bay of Gibraltar, on the 23cl of Au¬ 
gust, 1815, intending to go by way of the Cape do Verd 
Islands, to complete the lading of the vessel with salt. We 
passed Cape Spartel on the morning of the 24tli, giving it a 
birth of from ten to tAVclve leagues, and stccrctl oft' to the. 
W. S. W. J inteiuled to make the Canary Islands, and pass 
betwec'ii 'I'eneriftii and Palma, having a fair wiml; but it 
being very thick and foggy weather, though we got two ob- 
serx ations at noon, neither could be much depended upon. 
On account of the fog, we saw' no land, and found, by good 
meridian altitudes on the twenty-eighth, that we were in tht‘ 
latitude of 27. 30. M. having diftered our latitude by the 
I’oree of current, one hundred and twenty miles; thus pass¬ 
ing the Canaries without si'eing any of them. I ooneludetl 
we must have passed through the intended passage without 
discovering the land on either side, particularly, as it was in 
the night, Avhich was very dark, and black as pitch; nor 
<*ould I believe otherwise from havinji: ha<l a fairiviiid all the 
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way, and having steered our course ever since we took our 
departure from Cape Spartcl. Soon after Ave got an obser¬ 
vation on the 28th, it became as thick as ever, and the dark¬ 
ness seemed (if possible) to increase. ToAvards evening I 
got up m 3 " reckoning, and exaifiincd it all over, to be sure 
tliat I had committed no error, and caused the mates to do 

9 

the same Avith theii's. Having thus ascertained tliat I Avas 
correct in calculation, 1 altered our course to S.W. Avhich 
ought to haA"e carried us nearly on the course I wished to 
steer, that is, for the easternmost of the Cape dc Verds; but 
finding the weather becoming more foggy towards night, it 
being so thick that we could scarcely see the cntl of the jib- 
boom, I rounded the vessel to, and sounded Avith one hun¬ 
dred and twenty fathoms of line, but found no bottom, and 
continued on our course, still reflecting on Avhat should be: 
the cause of our not seeing land, (as I newer had passed near 
the Canaries before Avithout seeing them, even in thick Avea- 
ther or in the night.) I came to a determination to haul off 
to the N. W. by the wind at 10 P. M. as I should then be 
by the log only thirty miles north of Cape IJojador. I con¬ 
cluded on this at nine, and thought my fears had never be¬ 
fore so much prevailed over my judgment and my reckon¬ 
ing. I ordered the light sails to be handed, and the steering 
sail booms to be rigged in snug, Avhich Avas done as fast as 
it could be by one watch, under the immediate direction of 
Mr. Savage. 
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We had just got the men stationed at the braces for haul¬ 
ing off, as the man at tlie helm cried “ ten o’clock." Our try¬ 
sail boom was on the starboard side, but ready for jibing; 
the helm was put to port, dreaming of no danger near. 1 
had been on deck all the evening myself: the vessel was 
running at the rate of nine or ten knots, with a very strong 
breeze, and high sea, when the main boom was jibed over, 
and I at that instant heard a roaring; the yards were braced 
up—all hands were called. 1 imagined at first it was a 
squall, and was near ordering the sails to be lowered down ; 
but 1 then discovered breakers foaming at a most drejidful 
rate under our lee. Hope for a moment flattered me tliat 
we could fetch otif still, as there were no breakers in view 
ahead : the anchors were made ready ; but these hojjes va¬ 
nished in an instant, as tlic vessel was carried by a current 
and a sea directly towards tho breakers, and she struck! Wc 
let go the best bower smehor; all sails were taken in as fast 
as [)ossible; surge after surge came thundering on, and 
drove her insjMte of anchors, partly with her head on shore. 
She struck with such violence as to start every man from 
tlie deck. Knowing there was no possibility of saving her, 
and that she must very soon bilge and fill with water, I or¬ 
dered all the provisions we could get at to be brought on 
deck, in hopes of saving some, and as much water to be 
draw n from the large casks as possible. We started several 
quarter casks of Avine, and filled them with water. Every 

D 
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man worked as if his life depended upon his present exer¬ 
tions ;—all were obedient to every order I gave, and seemed 
perfectly calm;—^The vessel was stout and high, as she was 
only in ballast trimThe sea coml)cd over her stem and 
swept her decks; but we managed to get the small boat in 
on deck, to sling her and keep her from staving. We cut 
away the bulwark on the larboard side so as to prevent the 
boats from staving when we should get them out; cleared 
away the long-boat and hung her in tackles, the vessel con¬ 
tinuing to strike very heavy, and filling fast. We, however, 
had secured five or six barrels of water, and as many of 
wine,—^three barrels of bread, and three or four of salted 

t 

provisions. I had as yet been so busily enjj)loyed, that no 
pains had been taken to ascertain what distance avc were 
from the land, nor had any of us ycl seen it; and in the 
meantime all the clothing, diesis, trunks, &c. were got up, 
and the books, chaits, and sea instruments, were stowed in 
them, in the hope of their being useful to us in future. 

I’he vessel being now nearly full of water, the surf making 
a fair breach over her, and fearing she would go to pieces, 
1 prepared a rope, and put it in the small boat, having got 
a glimpse of the shore, at no great distance, and taking 
Porter with me, we were lowered down on the larboard or 
lee side of the vessel, where she broke the violence of the 
sea, and made it comparatively smooth: we shoved ofl’, but 
on clearing away from the bow ol‘ the vessel, the boat was 
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overwhelmed with a surf, and we were plunged into the 
foaming surges: we were driven along by the current, aided 
by what seamen call the undertow, (or recoil of the sea,) to 
the distance of three hundred yards to the westward, covered 
nearly all the time by the billows, which, following each 
other in quick succession, scarcely gave us time to catch a 
breath before we were again literally swallowed by them, till 
at length we were thrown, together with our boat, upon a 
sandy beach. After taking breath a little, and ridding our 
stomachs of the salt water that had forced its way into them, 
my first care was to turn the water out of the boat, and haul 
her up out of the reach of the surf. We found the roiie 
that was made fast to her still remaining; this we caiTied up 
along the beach, directly to leeward of the wreck, where we 
fastened it to sticks about the thickness of handspikes, that 
had drifted on the shore from the vessel, and which we drove 
into the sand by the help of other pieces of wood. Before 
leaving the vessel, I had directed that all the chests, trunks, 
and every thing that would float, should be hove overboard : 
this all hands w'ere busied in doing. The vessel lay about 
one hundred fathoms firom the be^ich, at high tide. In 
order to save the crew, a hawser was made fast to the rope 
we had on shore, one end of which wc hauled to us, and 
jiiade it fast to a number of sticks we had driven into the 
sand for the purpose. It was then tautned on board the 
wreck, and made fast. This being done, the long-boat (in 

D 2 
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order to save tlie provisions already in her) was lowered 
down, and two hands steadied her by ropes fastened to the 
rings in her stem and stem posts over the hawser, so as to 
slide, keeping her bop to the surf. In tliis manner they 
reached tlie beach, carried on the top of a heavy wave. The 
boat was stove by the violence of the shock against the 
beach; but by great exertions we saved the three barrels of 
bread in her before they were much damaged; and two 
barrels of salted provision were also saved. We were now 
four of us, on shore, and busied in picking up the clothing 
and other things which drifted from the vessel, and carrying 
them up out of the surf. It was by this time daylight, and 
high water; the vessel careened deep off shore, and I made 
signs to have die masts cut away, in the hope of casing her, 
that she might not go to pieces. I’hey were accor<lingly 
cut away, and fell on her starboard side, makiiig a better 
lee for a boat alongside the wreck, as they projected con¬ 
siderably beyond her bows. The masts and rigging being 
gone, the sea breaking very high over the wreck, and nothing 
left to hold on by, the mates and six men still on board, 
tliough secured as well as iliey could lie, on the bowsprit 
imd in the larboard fore-channels, were yet in imminent 
danger of being washed off by every surge. The long-boat 
was stove, and it being impossible for the small one to live, 
ray great object was now to save the lives of the crew by 
means of tlie hawser. 1 therefore made signs to them to 
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come, one by one, on the hawser, which had been stretched 
taut for that purposes John Hogan ventured first, and 
having pulled off his jacket, took to the hawser, and made 
for the shore. When he had got clear of the immediate lee 
of the wreck, every surf buried him, coming many feet 
above his head; but he still held fast by the rope with a 
deathlike grasp, and as soon as tlie surf was passed, proceed¬ 
ed on towards the shore, until another surf, more poAverful 
than the fonner, unclenched his hands, and threw him within 
our reach; when we laid hold of him, and dragged him to 
the beach; we then rolled him on the sand, until he dis¬ 
charged the salt water from his stomach, and revived. I 
kept in the water up to my chin, steadying myself by the 
hawser, while the surf passed over me, to catch the others as 
tlu'y approached, and thus, with the assistance of those 
already on shore, was enabled to save all the rest from a 
watery grave. 
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CHAl^ER IV. 

Description of the natives. — Thet/ make war upon the crew, 
and drive them off to the wreck. 

All hands being now landed, our first eare was to secure 
the provisions and water which we had so far saved, know¬ 
ing it was a barren, thirsty land; and we carried the jiro- 
visions up fifty yards from the water’s edge, wliere we placed 
them, and then formed a kind of a tent by mt'ans of our 
oars and two steering sails. 1 had fondly hoped we should 
not be discovered by any human beings on this inhospitable 
sliore, but that we should be able to repair our boats, 
with the materials we might get from the wreck, and by 
taking advantage of a smooth time, (if we should be favoured 
with one,) put to sea, where by the help of a compass and 
other instruments which we had saved, we might possibly 
find some ftiendly vessel to save our lives, or reaeh some of 
the European settlements down the coast, or the Cape de 
Verd Islands. 

Being thus employed, we saw a human figure approach 
our stuff, such as clothing, Avhich lay scattered along the 
beach for a mile westward of us. It was a man! He began 
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plundering our clothing. I went towards him with all the 
signs of peace and friendship I could make, but he was ex¬ 
tremely shy, and made signs to me to keep my distance, 
while he all the time seemed intent on plunder. He was 
unarmed, aiul I continmxl to approach him until within ten 
yards. 

lie a[)j)eared to* be about five feet seven or eight inches 
high, and of a complexion between that of an American 
Indian and negro. lie had about him, to cover his naked¬ 
ness, a piece of coarse woollen cloth, that reached from below 
his breast nearly to his knees ; his hair Avas long and bushy, 
resembling a pitch mop^ sticking out every wu}' six or eight 
inches from his head; his face resembled that of an ourang- 
outang more than a human being; his e 3 'es rvere red and 
fieiy ; his mouth, which stretched nearly from ear to ear, 
was well lined with sound teeth; and a long curling beard, 
Avhich depended from his upper lip and chin doAvn upon 
his breast, gave him altogether a most, horrid apjicarancc, 
and I could not but imagine that those well set teeth were 
sharpened for the purpose of devouring human flesh! par- 
tic.idarly as I conct^ived I had before seen in dilFercnt parts 
of the world, the human face and form in its most hideous 
and terrific shape. He appeared to be very old yet fierce 
and vigorous; he Avas soon Joined by two old Avomen of 
similar appearance, Avhom I took to be his Avives. 'f’hcsc 
looked a little less frightful, though their tAvo e^yc-tceth stuck 
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and wine which had been thrown overboard and drifted 
ashore. I was now determined to mend the long-boat, as 
soon and as well as possible, in order to have a retreat in 
my power, (or at least the hope of one,) in case of the last 
necessity. The wind lulled a little in the afternoon, at low 
Avater, when William Porter succeeded in reaching tlie wrc(^k 
anti procured a few nails and a marline spike; Avidi these 
he got safe back to the shore. I found the timbers of the 
boat in so crazy a state, and the nails which held them toge¬ 
ther, so eaten off by the rust, that she would not hold toge¬ 
ther, nor support her weight in turning her up in order to 
get at her bottom. I tacked her timbers together, however, 
as Avell as I could, which was very imperfectly, as I had bad 
tools to work with, and my crew, now unrestrained by my 
authority, having broached a cask of wine, and taken copi¬ 
ous drafts of it, in order to dispel their sorrows, were most of 
them in su*h a state, that instead of assisting me, tliey tended 
to increase my embarrassment. We, however, at last, got 
the boat turned up, and found that one whole plank was out 
on each side, and very much split. I tacked the pieces in, 
assisted by Mr. Savage, Horace, and one or two more. We 
chinced a little oakum into the seams and splits with our 
knives, as well as we could, and worked upon her until it 
Avas quite dark. I had kept sentinels Avalking with hand¬ 
spikes, to guard the tent and provisions during this time, but 
the Arabs had managed to rob us of one of our sails from 
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the tent, and to carry it off, and not content with this, they 
tried to get tlic other in the same way. This I would not 
permit them to do. They then showed their hatchets and 
their arms, but finding it of no cftcct, they retired for the 
night, after promising, as near as J could undei’stand them, 
that they would not ninlest us further till morning, when 
they Avould bring camels down with them. \Vc had previ¬ 
ously seen a great many camel tracks in the sand, and I of 
course believed there were some near. One of the cliildren 
Jiad furnished us with fire, which enabled us to roast a fbivl 
that had been drowned, and driven on shore from the wreck, 
on which, with some salt pork, and a little bread and butter, 
we marie a hearty meal, little thinking tliat this was to be the 
last of our provisions we should be permitted to enjoy. A 
watch was set of two men, who were to walk guard at a dis¬ 
tance from the tent, to give an alarm in case of tl^ approach 
of the natives, and keep burning a guard fire. This.ive were 
enabled to do by cutting up some spars we found on the 
beach, and which must have belonged to some vessel wrecked 
there before us. 

Night had now spread her sable mantle over the face of na¬ 
ture, the savages had retired, and all was still, except the rest¬ 
less and unwearied waves, which dashed against the deserted 
wreck, and tumbled among the broken rocks a little to the 
eastward of us, where the high perpei^dicular cliffs, jutting 
out into the sea, opposed a barrier to their violence, and 
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threutencd, at the same time, inevitable and certain destruc¬ 
tion to every ill fated vessel and her crew that should, un¬ 
fortunately, approach loo near their immovable foundations: 
these wc had escaped only by a few rotls. I'rom the time 
tlu; vessel struck to this mojucut, I luul been so entirely 
engaged by the laborious exertions which our critical situ¬ 
ation demanded, that 1 had no time for reflection ; but it 
now rushed like a torrent over my mind, and banished from 
eyes that slee]7 which my fatiguctl frame so much re¬ 
quired. 1 knew I was on a barren and inhospitable coast; 
a tempestuous ocean lay before me, whose bosom was con¬ 
tinually tossed and agitated by wild and furious winds,^ 
blowing directly on shore; no vessel or boat sufiicicut for 
our escape, as I thought it impossible lor our shattered 
long-boat to live at sea, even if we should succeed in urging 
her lhrou||jii tlu? tremendous surges, tliat broke upon tlic 
shore, with such violence, as to make the whole coast 
tremble; behind us were savage beings, bearing the human 
form indeed, but in its most terrific appearance, whose ob¬ 
ject I knew, from what had already passed, would be to rob 
us of our last resource, our provisions; and 1 did not doubt 
but they would be sufficiently strong in the morning, not 
only to accomplish what they meditated, but to take oUr 
lives also, or to seize upon our persons, and doom us to 
slaver}', till death should riil us of our miseries. 

This was the first time I had ever sutfered shipwreck. I 
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Jiad left a wife and five young children behind me, on whom 
I doated, and who depended on me entirely I’or their sub¬ 
sistence. My children would have no father’s, and perhaj)S 
no mother’s care, to direct them in the paths of virtue, to 
instruct their ripening years, or to watch over them, and 

administer the balm of comfort in time of sickness; no 

% 

generous friend to relieve their distresses, and save them 
Irom indigence, degradation, and ruin. These reHections 
harrowed up my soul, nor could 1 cease to shudder at these 
imaginary evils, added to my renl ones, until I was forced 
mentally to exclaim, “ Thy ways, great Father of the uni¬ 
verse, arc wise and just: and what am T ! an atom of dust, 
that dares to murmur at thy dispensations.” 

I next considered that eleven of my fellow-sufferers, who 
had entrusted themselves - to my care, were still alive and 

with me, and all but two of them (who were on the watch) 

* 

lying on the ground, and wrapped in the most profound 
and apparently pleasing sleep; and as 1 surveyed them with 
tears of compassion, I felt it was a sacred duty as.signed me 
by Providence, to protect and preserve their lives to my very 
utmost. The night passed slow ly and tediously away ; when 
daylight at length began to dawn in the eastern horizon, and 
chased darkness before it, not to usher to our vicAV the cheer¬ 
ing prospect of approaching relief, but to unfold new scenes 
of suftering, wretchedness, and distress. So soon as it was 
fairly light, the old man came down, accompanieil by his 
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wives and two young men of the same family—he was armed 
with a spear of iron, having a handle made with two pieces 
of wood spliced together, and tied with cords: the handle 
was about twelve feet long. This he held balanecd in his 
right hand, above his head, making motions as if to throw 
it at us; he ordered us oflF to the wreck, pointing, at the 
same time, to a large drove of camels that were descending the 
heights to the eastward of us, his women nmning off at 
the same time, whooping and yelling horribly, throwing up 
sand in the air, and beckoning to those who had charge of 
the camels to approach. I ran towards the beach, and seized 
a small spar that lay there, to parry off the old man’s lance, 
as a himdspike was not long enough. He in the meantime 
came to the tent like a fury, where the people still were, and 
by slightly pricking one or two of them, and pointing at 
the same time towards the camels, he succeeded in frighten¬ 
ing them, which was his object, as he did not wash to call 
help, lest he should be obliged to divide the spoil. The 
crew all made the best of their w ay to the small boat, while 
I parried off his spear with my spar, and kept him at a 
distance. He would doubtless have hurled it at me, but for 
the fear of losing it. 

The small boat was dragged to the water, alongside our 
hawser, but the people huddling into her in a confused 
manner, she was filled by the first sea, and bilged. I now' 
thought we had no resource, except trying to get eastward 
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or westward. Abandoning, therefore, our boats, provisions, 
&c., we tried to retreat eastward, but were opposed by this 
formidable spear, and could not make much progress ; for 
the old man was very actiA e; he would fly from us like the 
wind, and return with the same speed. The camels were 
approaching very fast, and he made signs to inform us, that 
the people who Averc Avith them had fire-arms, and Avould put 
us instjmtly to death; at the same time oj)posing us every way 
with his young men, with all their Aveapons, insisting on our 
going towards the Avreck, and refusing to receive our sub¬ 
mission, Avhile the Avomen and children still kept up their 
yelling.- We then laid hold of the long-boat, turned her 
over, and got her into the Avater; and as I Avould suffer only 
one at a time to get on board, and that too over her stern, we 
succeeded at length, and all got off’safe alongside the wreck, 
Avhich made a tolerable lee for the boat, though she Avas by 
this time half filled Avith Avater. 

All hamls got on board the wreck except myself and ano¬ 
ther ; Ave k('pt bailing the boat, and Avere able to keep her 
from entirely filling, having one bucket and a keg to work 
with. The moment Ave were out of the way, all the family 
ran together Avhere our tent was; here they Avere joined by 
the camels and two young men, Avhich avc had not before 
seen, apparently about the ages of twenty and twenty-six. 
I’he y were armed Avith scimitars, and came running on foot 
from the eastward. The old man and women ran to meet 
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them, hallooing to us, brandishing their naked weapons and 
bidding us defiance. They loaded the barrels of bread on 
their camels, which kneeled down to receive them; the beef 
and all the other provisions, with the sail that tlie tent was 
mad(i of, &c. &c. and sent them off with the cliildren who 
drove them down. The old man next came to die beach; 
with his axe stove in all the heads of ouv water casks and 
casks of wines, emptying their contents into the sand. They 
then gathered up all the trunks, chests, sea instruments, 
books, and fduirts, and consumed them by fire in one pile. 
Our provisions and water being gone, we saw no other al- 
tc^rnalive but to try to get to sea in our leaky boat, .or stay 
and be washed oft’ the wreck the next night, or to perish by 
the hands of these barbarians, who we expected Avould ap¬ 
pear in great force, and bring fin'-arms Avith them, and they 
would besides soon be enabled to Avalk to the Avreck on a 
sand bar that Avas fast forming inside of the A^essel, and iioat 
nearly dry at Ioav Avater. The tide seemed to ebb and Aoav 
about twelve feel. We had now made all the preparations 
in our poAver for our departure, Avhich amounted to nothing 
more than getting from the Avreck a few bottles of Avine, and 
a few pieces of salt pork. No Avater could be procuicd, 
and the bread Avas completely spoiled by binng soaked in 
salt water. Our oars Averc all lost except two that were on 
shore in the pow er of the natives. We had split a couple of 
plank for oars, and attempted to shove off, but a surf striking 
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the boat, came over her bow, and nearly filling her with 
water, drifted her again alongside the M'reck. We now 
made shift to get on board the wreck again, and bail out 
the boat; which when done, two hands were able to keep 
her free, while two others held her steady by ropes, so as to 
prevent her from dashing to pieces against the wreck. 
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CHAPTER V. 

The natives seize the author by perjidy, and then get possession 
of the money—the author's critical situation on shore—He 
escapes to the wreck—Antonio Michel is massacred. 

The sight of our deplorable situation seemed to excite pity 
in the breasts of the savages who had driven us from the 
shore. They came down to the water’s edge, bowed them¬ 
selves to the ground, beckoning us, and particularly me, 
whom they knew to be the captain, to come on shore; ma¬ 
king at the same time all the signs of peace and friendship 
they could. They carried all their arms up over the sand¬ 
hills, and returned without them. Finding I would not 
come on shore, one of them ran and fetched a small goat or 
dog skin, which, by signs, they made me understand was 
filled with water, and all retiring to a considerable distance 
from the beach, except the old man who had it: he came 
into the water with it up to his armjiits, beckoning me to 
come and fetch it and drink. He was nearly naked, and 
had no weapons about him. Being very thirsty, and finding 
we could not get at any Avatcr, and no hope remaining of our 
being able to get out through the surf to sea, 1 let myself 
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down by the hawser, and went by means of it to the beach, 
wliere the old man met me and gave me the skin of water, 
which 1 carried off to the wreck, and the people hauled it 
up on board. This done, he made me understand that he 
wished to go on board, and- me to remain on the beach until 
his return. 

Seeing no possible chance of escaping or of preserving our 
lives in any other way but by their assistance, and tliat that 
was only to be obUiined by conciliating them—telhng my 
nuni my mind, I went again to the shore. The young men, 
Avomen, and children, were now seated unarmed on the 
beach, hear the water—^the grown people nearly, and tlie 
childi'en entirely naked. They made all the signs of peace 
they kncAV of, looking upAvards, as if invoking heaven to 
witness their sincerity. The old man advancing, took me by 
the hand, and looking uji to heaven, said, “ Al/a/t K. Beer” 

I knew that Allah was the Arabic name for the Supreme 
]ieing, and supposed K. Beer meant, “ our friend, or father.” 

I let him pass to the Avreck, and AA-^ent and seated myself on 
tlie beach Avith the others, Avho seemed A'ery friendly, lacing 
their fingers in Avdth mine, jjutting my hat on one another’s 
heads, and returning it to me again, stroking doAAm my troAV- 
sers, feeling my head and hands, examining my shoes, and 
feeling into my pockets, &c. 

When the people had hauled the old man on board, I 
endeavoured to make them understand that they must keep 
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him until I was released, but they did not comprehend my 
meaning, owing to the noise of the surf, and after he had 
satisfied his curiosity by looking attentively at every thing 
he could see, which was nothing more than the wreck of the 
contents of the hold floating in her, inquiring for buftas, for 
fire-arms, and for money, as I afterwards learnt, and finding 
none, he came on shore. When he was near the beach, and 
I about to rise to me(5t him, I was seized by both arms by 
the two stoutest of the 3 "oung men, who had placed them¬ 
selves on each sitle of me, for the purpose of safe-keeping. 
'J’hey grasped my arms like lions, and at that instant the 
women and children presentctl their daggers, knives and 
spears to m^’ head and breast. 'J'o strive against them was 
instant death: I was therefore obliged to remain quiet, and 
determined to show no concern for my life, or any signs of 
fear. The countenance of every one around me now 
assumed the most horrid and inalignaul expressions; they 
gnashed their teeth at me, and struck their daggers within 
an inch of every part of my head and bod^". 'I'lic ^mung 
men still held me fast, Avhile the old one seizing a sharp 
scimitar, laid hold of my hair at the same instant, as if to 
cut my throat, or my head off. I concluded my last mo¬ 
ments had come, and that my body Avas doomed to be de¬ 
voured by these beings, Avhom I now considered to be none 
other than Cannibals that would soon glut their hungry sto¬ 
machs with my flesh. I could only say, “ Thy will be done,” 
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mentally, and felt resigned lo iny fate, for 1 thought it, could 
not be jnevented. But this conduct on their part, it soon 
appeared, was only for the purpose of frightening me, and 
as 1 had not changed countenance, the old man, after draw¬ 
ing his scimitar lightly across the collar of my shirt, which 
he cut a little, released my head, biddijig me by signs to 
order all the money Are had on board to be brought directly 
on shore. 

My mates and people then on the Avreek had witnessed 
this scene, and had agreed, as they aftenrards inlbmied me, 
that if I was massacred, Avhich they tlid not doubt from ap¬ 
pearances Avoulcl soon be the case, to rush on shore in the 
boat, armed in the best manner they Avcrc able, and rev'enge 
my dentil by selling their hves as dearly as possible. 

When the old man had quit his hold, and 1 hailed my 
people, their hopes began to revive, and one of them came 
on the haAvser to knoAv Avhat they should do. I told him all 
the money which they had on board must be insfcintly 
brought on shore. He was in the Avater at some distance 
from me, and t^ould not hear, on account of the noise occa¬ 
sioned by the surf, what 1 added, which Avas for them not to 
})art Avilh the moni^y until I should be fairly released. He 
Avent on board, and all hands hoping to procure my release, 
juit tlujir money Avhich they still had about them, to the 
amount of about one thousand dollars, into a bucket, and 
slinging it on a hawser. Porter shoved it along before him 
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near tlie beach, and was about to bring it up to the place 
where I sat. With considerable difficulty, however, I pre¬ 
vented him, as the surf made such a roaring, that he could 
not hear me, though he was only a few yards distant; but 
he at last understood my signs, and staid in tlie water until 
one of the young men went and received it from him. nie 
old man had taken his seat alongside of me, and held his 
scimitar pointed at my breast. 

The bucket of dollars was brought and poured into one 
end flf the old man’s blanket, when he bade me rise and go 
with them, he and the young men urging me along by both 
arms, with their daggers drawn before, and the women and 
children behind with the spear, and their knives near my 
back. In this manner they made me go with them over the 
sand drifts, to the distance of three or four hundred yards, 
where they seated themselves and me on tlic ground. The 
old man then proceeded to count and divide the money, 
lie made three heaps of it, counting into each heap by tens, 
and so dividing it exactly, gave to the two young men one- 
third or heap—to his two wives one-third, and kej}t the 
other to himself. Each secured his and their own part, by 
wrapping and tying it up in some of our clothing. During 
tliis process, they had let go of my arms, though they were 
all around me. I thought my fate was now decided, if I 
could not by some means effect my escape. 1 knew they 
could outrun me, if I should leap from them, and would 
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undoubtedly plunge their weapons to iny heart if 1 attempted, 
and failed in the attempt. However I resolved to risk it, 
and made a slight movement with that view at a moment 
when I thought all eyes were turned from me; but one of 
the young men, perceiving my manoeuvre, made a lounge at 
me with his scimitar. 1 eluded the force of his blow, by 
falling backwards on the ground; it however pierced my 
waistcoat. He was about to repeat it, when the old man 
bade him desist. 

The money being now distributed and tied up, they made 
me rise with them, and Avere all going together from the 
beach, holding me by the arms, Avith naked daggers all 
around me. There appeared noAv no possible means of 
escape, Avhen the thought suddenly suggested to me, to 
tempt their avarice. 1 then, by signs, made them under¬ 
stand that there Avas more money in the possession of the 
creAV. 'J'his seemetl to j)leasc them, and they instantly 
turned themselves and me about for the beach, sending the 
money off by one of the young men and a boy. When they 
approached to Avithin one hundred 3ards of the beach, they 
made me scat myself on the sand betAvecn tAvo of them, Avho 
held me by the anns, bidding me order the money on shore. 

1 kncAv there was none on board the wreck, or in the boat, 
but I imagined if I could get Antonio Michel on shore, I 
should be able to make my escape. I hailed accordingly, 
imd made signs to my people to haA c one of them come near 
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the shore; but as they saw, by every movement of the 
natives, that my situation Avas dreadfully critical, none of 
them were inclined to venture, and 1 waited more tlian an 
hour, Avas often threatened with death, and made to halloo 
with all my might, until I became so hoarse as scarcely to 
make mysell' heard by those around me. The pity of Mr. 
Savage at last overcame his fears, lie ventured on the 
haAvser, and reaching the beach in safety, was about to come 
up to me, Avhere he Avould have been ctatainly seized on as 
I Avas, when 1 cndeaAoured to make him understand, by 
signs, that he must stay in the Avaler, and keej> clear of tlic 
natives, if he valued his life; but not being able to hear me, 
my guards, who supposed I Avas giving him orders to fetch 
the money, obliged me to get up and approach him a little, 
until 1 matlc him understand Avhat I Avanted : he then return¬ 
ed on bt)ard the wreck, and I Avas Uiken back to my former 
station. 

Antonio canu^ to the shore, as soon as he kneAv it Avas my 
Avish, and made directly toAA ards me. The natives, expecting 
he would bring more money, docked about him to receive 
it, but finding he had none, struck him with tlieir fists and 
the handles of their daggei-s, and stripped ofl'all his clothing: 
the children at the same time pricking him Avith their sharp 
knives, and all seemed detennined to torment him with a 
slow and cruel death, lie lx?gged for his life upon his 
knees, but llu^y paid no regard to his entreaties. In hopes 
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of saving him from the fury of these wretches, I told him to 
let them know by signs tliat there were dollars and other 
things buried in the sand, near where our tent had stood, 
and to endeavour to find them by digging. A new spy¬ 
glass, a hand saw, and several other things, had been buried 
there, and a bag containing about four hundi'cd dollars at a 
short distance from them. He soon made them understand 
that something Avas buried, and they hurried him to the spot 
he had pointed out, and he iRjgan to dig. 1 had imagined 
that if this man Avould come on shore, 1 should be enabled 
to make my escape; 3 'ct I knew not Iioav, nor had 1 formed 
any plan for effecting it. 

I was seated on the sand, facing the sea, between the old 
man on my left, Avith his spear u}>lifted in his left hand, 
pointing to my breast, and the stoutest young man on 
my right, Avith a naked scimitar in his right hand, pointing 
to my head—both weapons Avere within six inches of me, 
and my guards AA'ithin a foot on each side. I considered at 
this time, that so soon as any thing should be found by 
those who Avere digging, they Avould naturally speak and 
infonn those who guarded me of it; (these had let go of my 
arms some time before;) and as I Avas pretty certain that both 
of them would look round as soon as the discovery of any 
treasure should be announced, I carefully drcAV up mj' legs 
under me, but Avithout exciting suspicion, in order to be 
ready for a start. The place Avhere they were digging, was 
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partly behind us on our right, and upon tlieir making 
a noise, both my guards turned their lieads and eyes from 
me towards them, when I instantly sprang out from beneath 
their weapons, and flew to the beach. 1 was running for 
my life, and soon reached tlie water’s edge: knowing I was 
pursued, and nearly overtaken, I plunged into the sea, with 
all my force, head foremost, and swam under water as long 
as I could hold my breath; then rising to the surface, 
I looked round on my pursuers. The old man was within 
ten feet of me, up to his chin in water, and was in the act 
of daiting his spear through my body, when a surf rolling 
over me, saved my life, and dashed him and his comrades 
on the beach. I was some distance westward of the wreck, 
but swimming as fast as possible towards her, whilst surf 
after surf broke in towering heights over me, until 1 was 
enabled by almost superhuman exertion to reach the lee of 
the wreck, when I was taken into the boat over the stern by 
the mates and people. 

I was so far exliausted that I could not immediately wit¬ 
ness what passed on shore, but was informed by those who 
did, that my pursuers stood motionless on the beach, at the 
edge of the water, until I was safe in the boat; that they 
then ran towards poor Antonio, and plunging a spear 
into his body near his left breast downwards, laid him dead 
at their feet, lliey then picked up what things remained, 
and made off all together. I saw them dragging Antonio’s 
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lifeless trunk across the sand hills, and felt an inexpressible 
pang, that bereft me for a moment of all sensation, occa¬ 
sioned by a suggestion that to me alone his massacre was 
imputable; but on my recovery, when 1 reflected there were 
no other means whereby my own life could have been pre¬ 
served, and, under Providence, the lives of ten men, who 
had been committed to my charge, I concluded I had not 
done wrong, nor have I since had occasion to reproach 
myself for being the innocent cause of his destruction, nor 
did any of my surviving shipmates, though perfectly at 
liberty so to do, ever accuse me on this point: from which 
I think 1 have an undoubted right to infer, that their feel¬ 
ings perfectly coincided with mine on this melancholy 
occasion. 

Hostilities had now commenced, and we could not doubt 
but these merciless ruiflans would soon return in force, and 
when able to overpower us, would massacre us all as they 
had already done Antonio. The wind blowing strong, and 
the surf breaking outside and on the wreck twenty or thirty 
feet high, the hope of getting to sea in our crazy long-boat 
was indeed but faint. She had been thumping alongside 
the wreck, and on a sand bank all day, and writhed like an 
old basket, taking in as much water as two men constantly 
employed with buckets could throw out. The deck and 
outside of the wreck were fast going to pieces, and tlic 
other parts could not hold together long. The tide, (by 
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being low,) together with the sand bar that had been fonned 
by the washing of the sea from the bow of the wreck to the 
beach, had very much lessened the danger of communi¬ 
cating with the shore during tliis day; but it was now return¬ 
ing lo sweep every thing from tlic wreck, aided by the wind, 
which blew a gale on shore every night. To remain on the 
wreck, or go on shore, was almost (iejtain death; the boat 
could no longer be kept afloat alongside, and being without 
provisions or water, if we should put to sea, we must soon 
perish. We had neither oars nor a rudder to the boat; no 
compass nor a quadrant to direct her course; but as it was 
our only chance, 1 resolved to try and get to sea; expecting, 
nevertheless, we should be swallowed up by the first surf, 
imd launched into eternity all together. 

I, in the first place, sent Porter on shore to get tlie two 
broken oars that Averc still lying there, while I made my Avay 
tlirough the Avater, into tlic hold of the Avreck, to try once 
more if any fresh water could be found. I dove in at the 
hatchAvay, Avliich was covered with water, and found, after 
coining up under the deck on the larboard side, as I 
expected, just room enough to breathe, and to Avork among 
the floating casks, planks, and wreck of the hold. After 
much labour I found a water cask, partly full, and turning 
it over, discovered that its bung was tight. This gave me 
ncAV courage, and after upheading it, I came up and com- 
mimicated the circumstancie to iny shipmates, and we then 
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made search for some smaller vessel to fill from the cask. 
After much touble, a small keg was foimd in the after hold; 
it might probably hold four gallons—the head of the water- 
cask was stove in, and with the help of Mr. Savage and 
Clark I got the keg full of water, and a good drink for all 
hands besides, which was very much needed. The others 
were in the meantime employed in rigging out spars which 
we had lashed together over the stem of the wreck with a 
rope made fast to their outer ends, in order to give the boat 
headway, and clear her from the wreck, when we should 
finally shove off. Porter had returned Avith the oars, and 
also brought the bag of money that had been buried, con¬ 
taining about lour hundred dollars: tliis he did of his own 
accord. 

AVc had got the small boat’s sails, consisting of a jib and 
mainsail, into the boat, with a spar that Avould do for a mast, 
and the brig’s fore-topmast staysail; the keg of water, a few 
pieces of salt pork, a live pig, Avcighing about twenty pounds, 
which had escaped to the shore Avhen the vessel struck, and 
which had swum back to us again when we were driven 
from the shore; about four pounds of figs, tliat had been 
soaking in stdt water ever since the brig Avas wrecked, and 
had been fished out of her cabin : this was all our stock of 
provisions. 

Every thing being now ready, I endeavoured to encou¬ 
rage the crew as well as I could; representing to them that 
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it was better to be swallowed up all together, than to suffer 
ourselves to be massacred by the ferocious savages; adding, 
that the Almighty was able to save, even when the last ray 
of hope was vanishing; we should never despair, but exert 
ourselves to the last extremity, ^nd still hope for his merci¬ 
ful protection. 

As we suiweyed the dangers that surrounded us, wave 
following wave, breaking with a dreadful crash just outside 
of us, at every instant, our hearts indeed failed us, and 
there appeared no possibility of getting safely beyond the 
breakers, without a particular interference of Providence in 
our favour. The particular interference of Providence in 
any case I had always before doubted. Every one trembled 
with dreadful apprehensions, and each imagined that the 
moment we ventured past tlie vessels stem, would be his 
last. I then said, “ Let us pull off our hats, my shipmates 
and companions in distress." This was done in an instant ; 
when lifting my eyes and my soul towards heaven, I 
exclaimed,*“ Great Creator and Preserver of the Universe, 
who now seest our distresses; we pray thee to spare our 
lives, and permit us to pass through this overwhelming surf 
to the open sea: but if we are doomed to perish, thy will 
be done; we commit our souls to the mercy of tliee our 
God, who gavctliem: and O! Universal Father, protect 
and preserve our widows and children!” 

The wind, as if by divine command, at this very moment 
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ceased to blow. We hauled the boat out; the dreadful 
surges that were nearly bursting upon us, suddenly subsided, 
making a path for our boat about twenty yards wide, 
through which we rowed her out as smoothly as if she had 
been on a river in a calm, whilst on each side of us, and not 
more than ten yards distant, the surf continued to break 
twenty feet high, and with unabated fury. We had to row 
nearly a mile in this manner: all were fully convinced that 
we were saved by the immediate interposition of Divine 
Providence in this particular instance, and all joined in 
returning thanks to the Supreme Being for this mercy. 

As soon as we reached the open sea, and had gained 
some distance from the wreck, the surf returned, combing 
behind us Avith the same force as on each side the boat. We 
next fitted the mast, and set the small boat’s mainsail. The 
wind now veered four points to the eastward, so that we 
were enabled to fetch past the point of the cape, though 
the boat had neither keel nor rudder: it was sunset when we 
got out, and night coming on, the Avind as usual increased 
to a gale before morning, and we kept the boat to the Avind 
by the help of an oar, expecting every moment to be swal¬ 
lowed up by the Avaves. We were eleven in number on 
board; tAvo constantly bailing were scarcely able to keep 
her free, changing hands every half hour. The night was 
very dark and foggy, and we could not be sure of fett:liing 
clear of the land, hatdng notliing to guide us but the wind. 
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In the morning we sailed back again for the land, and had 
approached it almost witliin reach of the breakers without 
seeing it, when we put about again. It had been my inten¬ 
tion after we had got to sea, to run down the coast in the 
hope of finding some vessel, or to discover the mouth of 
some river, in order to obtain a supply of water. But now 
the dangers and difficulties we should have to encounter in 
doing this were taken into consideration. If we tried to 
navigate along the coast, it w as necessary to know our course, 
or we should be in irmninent danger of being dashed to 
pieces on it every dark day, and every night. The thick 
foggy weather would prevent our seeing the land in the day 
time; whilst the wind, blowing almost direct on the land, 
would force us towards it, and endanger the safety of both 
the boat and our lives at every turn or point. AVe had no 
compass to guide us cither by day or night; no instnmient 
by which to find our latitude; no rudder to steer our crazy 
boat with, nor were we in possession of materials wherewith 
it was possible to make one; the boat had no keel to steady 
her, nor was there a steering place in her stern, where an oar 
could be fixed by any other means than by lasliing to the 
stern ring, which afforded a very unsteady hold. On the 
one hand, we reflected that if we escaped the danger of 
being driven on shore or foundering at sea, and should suc¬ 
ceed in reaching the cultivated country south of the Desert, 
we should have to encounter the ferocious inhabitants, who 
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would not fail, in the ho|ie of plunder, to massacre, or 
doom us to slavery, a slow but painful death. On the other 
hand, we reflected that we had escaped from savages who 
had already killed one of our shipmates, had gained the 
open sea through divine mercy, and could stand oif to the 
westward without fear of being driven on shore. In this 
direction we might meet Avith some friendly vessel to save 
us, which was our only hope in tlmt way, and the worst that 
could happen to us Avas to sink all together in the sea, or 
gradually perish through Avant of sustenance. 

Having considered, and represented to my companions 
the dangei's that beset us on every side, 1 tisked their opi¬ 
nions one by one, and found they were unanimously in 
favour of committing themselves to the open sea in prefer¬ 
ence to keeping along the coast. 'I’he dangers appeared to 
be fewer, and all agreed that it was better to perish on the 
ocean, if it Avas God’s will, than by the hands of the natiA'cs. 
There being a strong brtieze, we stood off" by the Avind and 
rigged our jib. We uoav agreed to put ourselves upon 
alloAA'ance of one bottle of water and half a bottle of Avine 
among eleven of us, and a scrap of pork and two soaked 
and salted figs for each man. During this day, which Avas 
the 30th Augu.st, 1815, we fitted Avaist cloths to go round 
above the guuAvale of the boat, to prevent the sea from 
dashing over; they Avere from eight to ten inches broad, 
made from the brig’s fore-staysail, and were kept up by 
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small pieces of a board which we found in the boat, so 
that they helped in some measure to keep olF the spray. It 
had been cloudy all day, and the boat leaked faster than 
she had done before. As night came on, the wind blew 
hard and raised the sea very liigh, but the boat was kept 
near the wind by her sails, and drifted broadside before it, 
smootliing llie sea to tlie windward, and did not ship a great 
deal of water. On the 31st it became more moderate, but 
the weather was very thick and hazy. Our pig being nearly 
dead for the want of water, we killed it, taking care how¬ 
ever to save his blood ; which we divided amongst us and 
drank, our thirst having become almost insupportable. We 
also divided the jug’s liver, intestines. See. between us, and 
ate some of them, (as they were fresh,) to satisfy, in some 
degree, our thirst. Thus this day jiassed away; no vessel 
was yet seen to relieve us; we had determined to save our 
urine for drink, which we accordingly did in some empty 
bottles, and found great relief from the use of it; for being 
obliged to labour hard by turns to keep the boat above 
water, our thirst was much more severely felt than if Ave 
had remained still. The night came on verj'’ dark and 
lowering; the sky seemed big with an impending tempest; 
the wind blew hard from the N. E. and before midnight the 
sea combed into the boat in such quantities as several times 
to fill her more than half full. All hands were employed in 
throwing out the water with hats and other things, each 
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believing lus final hour had at length arrived, and expecting 
that every approaching surge would bury him for ever in a 
watery grave. 

The boat racked like an old basket, letting in water ,al 
ever^" seam and split; her timbers working out or breaking 
oft’; the nails I had put in while last on shore were kept 
from entirely dm\fing out, merely by the pressure of the 
water acting on the outside of the boat. Sharj) ftashes of 
lightning caused by hent and vapour shot across the gloom, 
rendering the scene doubl 3 '^ horrid. In this situation some 
of the men thought it was no longer of use to try to keep 
the boat* afloat, as they said she must soon fill in spite of 
all their exertions. Having poured out our souls before our 
God and implored pardon for our transgressions, each one 
felt jierfectly resigned to his fate: this was a trying moment, 
and iny example and advice could scarcely induce them to 
continue bailing; whilst some of them, by thrusting their 
heads into the water, endeavoured to ascertain what the 
pains of death were by feeling the effects die water would 
produce on their organs. Thus passed this night: all my 
exertions were necessary to encourage the men to assist me 
in bailing the boat, by reminding them of our miraculous 
escape from the savages, and through the surf to the open 
sea, and enforcing on their minds the consideration that we 
were still in die hands of the same disposing Power, and that 
we ought not to suppose we were aided in escaping from 
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the shore by a miracle to be abandoned here and swallowed 
up by the ocean; and that for my own part I still enter¬ 
tained hopes of our preservation; at any nite that it was a 
duty we owed to God and ourselves to strive to the latest 
breath to prevent our own destruction. Day came on 
amidst tlicse accumulated horrors; it was tlie 1st Septem¬ 
ber ; thirst pressed upon us, wliich we could only allay by 
wetting our mouths twice a day with a few drops of wine 
and water, and as many times with our urine. 

'J’he wind continued to blow hard all this day, and the 
succeeding night with great violence, and the boat to work 
and leak in the same manner as before. \V orn down with 
fatigue and long-continued hunger and thirst, scorched by 
the burning rays of the sun, and no vessel appearing to save 
us, our water fast diminishing, as well as our strength, every 
hope of succour by meeting with a vessel entirely failed me, 
so that in the afternoon of the 2d September, I repre¬ 
sented to my companions, that as we were still alive, after 
enduring so many trials, it w'as my advice to put about, and 
make towards the coast again; that if we continued at sea, 
we must inevitably perish, and that we could but perish in 
returning towards the land; that we might still exist four or 
five days longer, by means of the water and provisions that 
remained, and that it might be the will of Providence to 
send us on the coast where our vessel had been wrecked, 
and where means were perhaps prepared to bring about our 
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deliverance and restoration to our country and our families. 
All seemed convinced that it was so, and we immediately 
put about w ith a kind of cheerfulness I had not observed in 
any countenance since our first disaster. 

From this time all submitted to their fate with tolerable 
patience, and kept the boat free, tliough we had continual 
bad weather, withdut murmuring. We wetted our lips with 
wine and water twice every day, and ate the bones and 
some of the raw flesh of our pig, with its skin; but at length 
we bei'onie so faint as to be unable to take our turns in 
bailing, Avhilst the boat laboured so much as to work ofl' 
nearlj^ all tlie nails that kept tlie planks to her timbers 
above water. 

}ly the 6‘th September, at night, Ave had not made the 
land, and could not hope to make the boat hold together in 
any manner above another day. I expected we should 
have found the land that day, but w'as disappointed, and 
some of the people began again to despair. Impelled by 
thirst, they forgot what they owed to their shipmates, and 
in the night got at, and <lrank off one of die two bottles of 
wine we had remaining. When J mentioned the loss of. the 
wine on the morning of the 7th, all denied having taken or 
drank it, adding that it was an unpardonable crime, and 
that those ivho did it ought to be thrown overboard in¬ 
stantly. From the heat observable in tlieir conversation, I 
guessed the offenders, but the wine was gone, and no remedy 
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remained but patience, and a stricter vigilance for the 
future. 

In a short time we discovered land at a great distance 
ahead, and to leeward. This gave all hands new spirits; 
hope again revive.d; the land appeared perfectly smooth in 
the distant horizon; not the smallest rising or hill was to be 
seen, and I concluded we must be near a desert coast, where 
our sufferings would find no relief, but in dcadi. We con¬ 
tinued to approach the land, driving along to the southward 
by a swift current, roaiing hke a strong tide in a narrow 
rocky passage, until near sunset. 

The coast now appeared to be formed of perpendiculai- 
and overhanging cliffs, rising to a great height, with no 
shelving shore to land on, or way by which we might mount 
to the top of the precipices. IVly opinion was, that we 
should endeavour to keep to sea this night also, and steer 
along down the coast, until by the help of daylight, we 
might find a better place to land, and where wo should not 
be in such danger of being overwhelmed by the surf; but 
in this I was opposed by the united voice of the mates and 
all the people. 

The surf was breaking high among the rocks, near the 
shore: we were now very near the land, and seeing a small 
spot that bore the appearance of a sand Ijcach, we made 
for it, and approaching it with the help of our oars, we 
were carried on the top of a tremendous wave, so ns to be 
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high and dry, when the surf retired, on a little piece of sand 
beach, just large enough for the boat to lie on. Without 
us, and in the track Ave came, numerous fragments of rocks 
shoAvcd their craggy heads, over Avhich the surf foamed as 
it retired, with a dreadful roaring, which made us feel we 
had once more escaped instant destruction, by Avhat ap¬ 
peared a mimculous interference of Providence. 

We got out of the boat, and carried up the little remains 
of' our Avater and pork, among the rocks beyond the reach 
of the surf. The remains of tlie pig had been previously 
eonsumt'd ; our boat was now stove in good earnest; over 
our Iiead>i pended huge masses of broken and shattered 
rocks, extending both Avays as far as the eye could reach: 
our limbs had become stiff for tlic AAant of exercise; our 
flesh had Avasted aivay for the Avant of sustenance, and 
through fatigue our tongues Avere so stiff in our parched 
mouths, that we could witli great difficulty speak so as to be 
understood by each other, rhough we had finished our last 
bottle of Avine between us, for fear of losing it, just before 
AA'c ventured to the shore through the surf. 

Peing thus placed on dry land, we had yet to discover 
hoAv A\’e were to reach the surface above us—so taking Mr. 
Savage with me, Ave clambered over the rocks to the west- 
Avard, (for the coast running here from E. N. E. to W. S. W. 
induced me to think we Avere near Cape Blanco, Avhich 
indeed afterwards proved to be the case,) but Ave searched 
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in vain; and as there appeared to be no access to the summit 
in that direction, we returned (it being then dark) to our 
shipmates, who had been busied in preparing a place on 
the sand, between rocks, to sleep on. We now wet our 
mouths with water, ate a small slice of the fat of salt pork, 
and after pouring out our souls before the universal Bene¬ 
factor, in prayers and thanksgiving for his mercy and his 
long continued goodness, (as had constantly been our 
custom,) we lay down to rest, and notwithstanding our 
dreadful situation, slept soundly till daylight. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

Sufferings of the Cr^ew, and manner of climbing over the rocks 
along the sea-shore, under high cliffs—reaching the surface 
of the Desert—meeting with a company of wandering Arabs, 
by whom they are seized as slaves, and stripped naked. 

On the morning of September the 8th, as soon as it was 
light, bein" much refreshed by onr undisturbed sleep, we 
agreed to leave all we had that was cumbrous or heavy, and 
try to make our way to the eastward, in hopes of finding a 
place, Avhilst we had yet strength remaining, to dig for water, 
or to get to the surface of the land above us, where we hoped 
to find some herbage or vegetable juice to allay,, in some 
degree, our burning thirst, whicdi was now rendered more 
grievous than ever, by our eabng a feiv muscles that were 
found on the rocks, and extremely salt. Having agreed to 
keep together, and to render each other mutual assistance, 
wc divided amongst us the little water we had, every one 
receiving his share in a bottle, in order to preserve it as long 
as possible : then taking a small piece or two of pork, which 
we slung on our backs, either in a spare shirt or a piece of 
canvass, leaving all our clothes but tliose we had on, and 
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our jackets, we bent our way towards the east. I had, 
before starting, buried the bag of dollars, and induced each 
man to throw away every one he hail about him, as 1 was 
convinceil that money had been the cause of our former ill- 
treatment, by tempting the natives to practise treacherous 
and cruel means, in order to extort it from us. 

We proceeded now, as well as we were able, along close to 
the water side. The land was either nearly jjerpendicular, or 
jutting over our heads, rising to the height of from five to six 
hundred feet, and we were forced to climb over masses of 
sharp and craggy rocks, from two to three hundred feet in 
height, then to descend again by letting ourselves down from 
rock to rock, until we re.Jiched the Avatcr’s edge; now waiting 
for a surf* to retire, while avc rushed one by one past a steep 
point up to our necks in the water, to the rocks more favour¬ 
able on the other side, where by clinging fast hold, we kept 
ourselves from being washed away by the next surf, until, 
with each other’s assistance, we clambered up beyond the 
reach of the greedy billows. The beating of the ocean, and 
tlic force of the currents against this coast, had undennined 
tlie precipices in such a manner, that vast masses of rocks, 
gravel, and sand, had given way, anti tmnbled to the shore. 
Rocks falling on rocks had formed chasms, tlirough wliich 
we were forced to pass at times, for a long distance, and 
surmounting one obstacle, seemed only to open to our view 
another, a»d a more dangerous one. At one place, we were 
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oViligcd to climb along on a narrow h'dgc of rocks, between 
forty and fifty feet high, and not more than eight inches 
broad ; those at our backs were perj>endicular, ami a littk' 
higher up, huge pieces that had been broken off from near 
the surface, and stopped on. their w'ay down by olh(‘r frag¬ 
ments, seemed to totter, as if on a pivot, directly over our 
heads; ivhilc the feast slip must have plunged us into the 
frightful ab^'ss below, where the foaming surges would in¬ 
stantly have dashed us to pieces against the rocks. Our 
shoes were nearly all worn off; our feet were lacerated and 
bleeding; the rays of the sun beating on our tmiaciated 
bodies, heated them, we thought, ncarl}’^ to dissolution; and 
under these towering cliffs, there Avas not a breath of air to 
fan our almost boiling blood. I had, in crawling through 
one of the holes between the rocks, broken my bottle, and 
spilled the little water it contained, and my tongue cleaving 
to the roof of my mouth, rvas as useless as a dry stick, until 
I was enabled to loosen it by a few drops of my more than 
a tlozeii times distilled mine. 

Thus passed tliis day with us, and when night came on, 
it brought with it new distresses. Wc had advanced along 
the coast not more than about four miles this day, ivith all 
the exertion we were capable of, without finding any change 
for the better in our local situation, whilst our strength Avas 
(continually diminishing, and no eircumstanee occurred to 
reATive our hopes. Wc had seen this day, howcA^cr, on the 
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broken rocks, several locusts, which ^e took to be grass¬ 
hoppers, and concluded, if we could once reach the surface, 
we should find herbage, at least, to feed on. These locusts 
were dead, and crumbled to dust on the slightest touch. 

Wc found now a good place in the sand, about one hun¬ 
dred feet from the sea, tmder a high cliff, to sleep on ; here 
we greased our mouths by eating a small piece of salt pork, 
and wet them as usual with a sip of urine. All hands, except 
myself, had a little fresh Avater left; my comrades knew I 
had not one drop, and two of them oftered to let me; taste of 
theirs, Avith which I Just moistened my longue, and after 
sending up our prayers to heaven for mercy and-relief in 
our forlorn and elesolate condition, yve laid ourselves down 
to sleep. 

I had, on setting out from home, received Horace Savage 
under my panicidar charge, lioin his Avidowed mother: his 
father, when living, having been my intimate friend, 1 pro¬ 
mised her to take care of him, as if he Avas my OAvn son, and 
tliis promise I had endeavoured to fulfil. He was now in 
deep distress, and I determined within myself that J Avould 
adopt him as my son, for his mother was poor; thatl Avould 
watch over his ripening years, in case we both liA-ed, and if 
fortune should favour me in future, that he should share it 
in common with my children. 1 now took him in my, arms, 
and wc all slept soundly till morning, though the change 
was so great in the night, from extreme heal to a damp cold 
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air, that we awoke in the morning (September 9th) with 
benumbed and trembhng limbs. Sleep, however, had 
refreshed us, and though our feet were torn, and our frames 
nearly exhausted, yet we chased away despair, and set 
forward on our journey. 

We soon discovered, at no great distance ahead, a sand 
beach that appearecl large, and from which the shore upward 
seemed more sloping, as if opening a way to the surface 
above it; Ave also thought Ave should be aide, in case Ave 
could reach the beach, to get water that would be drinkable, 
by digging in the sand, doAvn to a level Avith the Avatcr in 
the sea, mid letting it filter into llie hole: tliis 1 had done on 
the little keys of the Bahama bank, with snecess, and expected 
it Avould be the same here;—so we made our Avay slowly 
along, as we had done the day before, until w'e got within a 
short distance of this beach, Avhere Ave met with a promont ory 
of rocks, Avhich rose in height even with the surface above 
us; jutting far into the S(',a, whose waves had Avorn in undei’ 
its base to the distance of filly or one hundred feet, and uoav- 
dashed in a Avild and frightful manner against the projecting 
points, which its washings for ages had formed underneath. 
To climb over this formidable obstruction, was impossible; 
to get around it through the water appeared e(|ually so, as 
there Avas not sufiicient time, by the greatest exertion, to jiass 
before the return of the surf, which Avould inevitably hurl 
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the adventurer into the cavities under the cliff, among the 
sharp rocks, where he must immediately perish. 

Thus far we had all got safe: to advance by what appeared 
to be the only possible way, seemed like seeking instant 
death; to remain in our present situation, was merely to die 
a lingering one, and to return, was still worse, by increasing 
our pains, without leading to any chance of relief. Before 
us was a prospect of getting water, and arriving at the sum¬ 
mit of the land, if we could only get round the [)romontory 
alive; and fortunately, at tliis moment, we obsen'^ed a rock 
about half-way across tliis point, tliat had tumbleid down 
from above, and had been washed full of holes; it was 
covered by every surf, and its top left bare as the wave 
reeeded. I unagined I could reach it before the wave came 
in; and after making known my intentions to my com¬ 
panions, I followed the surf out, and laid hold of the rock 
just as the returning swell overwhelmed me. I clung to it 
for my life, the surf passing over me, and spending its fury 
among the crags: the insUmt it retired, 1 hurried on to the 
steep rocks beyond the point, where I again held on, while 
another surf swept over me, and then left me to clamber up 
as quick as 1 was able on the flat surface of the rock, beyond 
tlie reach of the waves. The tide was not yet entirely out, 
though I had judged it was; and as it continuetl to fall, my 
people, following the same course, and embracing the same 
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means, all got safe to the first rock, and from thence to the 
place where I lay prostrate to receive and assist them in 
getting up. Though our limbs and bodies were very much 
bruised in this severe encounter, yet we felt somewhat en¬ 
couraged, anti made for the sand beach as fast as we were 
able. We soon reached it, and began tligging in the sand 
for water, at diftercht distances from the sea, but found it to 
be as salt as the ocean. 

After digging several holes farther off, and meeting with 
dry rock instead of water, I pitched upon a spot for our last 
effort, and while the others were tligging, 1 tokl them I would 
go and see if 1 could get up the bank, and if I succeetled 
that I woultl return in a short time with the news: the bank 
here rose abruptly, leaving, however, in st)me places, sufficient 
slojRi far a man to ascend it by climbing. 'Ibrough one of 
these slopes 1 made my way up, in the hope of finding some 
green thing that might help to allay our burning thirst, and 
some tree to shelter us from the setm hing blaze of the sun: 
but what was my surprize when 1 ciune to the spot so long 
desiied, aiul found it. to be a barren plain, extending as far 
as the eye could reach each way, without a tree, shrub, or 
spear of grass, that might give the smallest relief to expiring 
nature! I had exerted myself to the utmost to get there; the 
dreary sight was more than 1 could bear; my spirits fainted 
within me, and 1 fell to tlie earth, deprived of every sensation. 
When 1 recovered, it was some time before I could recollect 
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where I was: my intolerable durst however at length con¬ 
vinced me, and I was enabled to administer the same 
wretched and disgusting relief to which I had so ffequendy 
before been compelled to resort. 

Despair now seized on me, ajid I resolved to cast myself 
into the sea as soon as I could reach it, and put an end to 
my life and miseries together. But when 1 the next moment 
rcflcc'-tcd that I had left ten of my fellow creatures on the 
shore, who looked up to me for an example of courage and 
fortitude, and for whom 1 still felt mysell‘bound to continue 
my exertions, which might yet be blessed with success, and 
that at the moment when I supposed the hand of'relief far 
from me, it might be very near; and when I next thought of 
my wife and children, I felt a kind of conviction within me, 
that we should not all perish after such signal deliverances. 
1 then made for the sea side about a mile eastward of iny 
men, and finding a good place between some rocks, 1 bathed 
myself for half an hour in the sea water, wdiich refreshed and 
revived me very much, and then returned to my men w ith a 
heart lighter tlian 1 expected. I was very much fatigued, 
and threw myself down on the sand. They huddled around 
me, to know what success I had met with; but to wave the 
subject of my sad discovery, 1 told them we could go along 
the beach for two miles before meeting again with the per¬ 
pendicular clifts, and would find great relief by bathing our 
bodies in the salt water; inciuiring, at the same time, if they 
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had found any fresh in the last place they had been dig¬ 
ging. I thus diverted their minds, in some measure, from 
the object they wished to imjuire after; and as 1 found they 
had dug down six or eight feet, and had foimd no water, 
having come to a rock which frustrated all their attempts ; 
with heavy^ hearts and tottering limbs we staggered along 
the shore together. 

It was about mid-day when we got to the end of the sand 
beach; my jjcople thought it would be impossible for them 
to climb the craggy steep; so with commou consent we 
laid ourselves down under the shade formed by a shelving 
rock, to rest, and to screen ourselves from the rays of the 
sun, Avhicli had heated the air to such a degree, that it was 
with the greatest difliculty we couUl fetch our breath. There 
was no wind or air stirring at this time, except the hot 
steam rising from the sandy beach, Avhich had been wet by 
the s(;a at the last tide. 

Having lain down in our exhausted slate, neither thirst 
nor our refleclions luul power to keep our eyes open; we 
sunk into a lethargic sleeji, which continued about two 
hours, during which time a light breeze from the sea hsid 
set in, and gently fanned and refVi;shed our debilitated 
bodies. We then ascended the steep bank, crawling frt‘- 
(jucntly on our hands and knees. 'J’hough I had previously 
prepared all their minds for a Ijarnai prospect, y(;t the sight 
of it, when they reached its level, had such an etfeci on their 
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senses, that they sunk to the earth involuntarily; and as 
they surveyed the dry and dreary waste, stretching out to 
an immeasurable extent bclbrc them, they exclaimed, “ T's 
enough; here we must breathe our last! we have no hop(' 
before us of finding either water or provisions, or humau 
beings, or even wild beasts: l otliing can live here.” The 
little moisture yet left in us overftowed at our ej’es, but as 
the salt tears rolled down our woe-worn and haggard 
checks, we were fain to catch them with our fingers and 
carry tliein to our mouths, that they might not be lost, and 
serve to moisten our tongues, that were now nearl}'^ as dry 
as parched leather, and so stiff, that with difficulty we could 
articulate a sentence so as to be understood by each other. 

I began now to exhort and press them to go forward : 
telling them that we still might find ndief, and in this effort I 
was assisted by Hogan, who thought \rith mo that it was time 
enough to lie down and die, when we could not walk. Air. 
Williams and All’. Savage were also willing, and we moved 
on slowly, with scarcely a hojie howi'vcr of meeting with 
the least relief. AVc continued along on the edge of the 
cliffs, which could not be less than from five to six hundred 
feet in perpendicular height: the surface of the ground was 
baked down almost as hard as fiiut: it was composed of 
small ragged stones, gravel, and reddish earth. We ob- 
sei*ved a small dry stalk of a plant, resembling that of a 
parsnip, though very low; and some dry I'emains of locusts 
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were also scattered on the surface as we proceeded. Near 
night we saw some small holes dng on the surface, and on 
examination found tlu\y had been made in order to get at 
the root of the dry weed we had just before seen : this v'e 
conceived had been done by. some wld beasts; but finding 
no tracks ol' any kind near them, nor on the dirt dug up, I 
concluded it was done by man, and declared my hopes to 
my desponding companions of soon meeting with human 
beings. 

We procured, after great labour in digging with sticks we 
had brought from the boat, and the help of stones, a few 
small pieces of a root as large as a man's finger; it was very 
dry, but in taste resembled smellagc or celery. We could 
not get enough to be of an}’^ material service to us, owing to 
the scarcity of the plant, and the hardness of the ground ; 
but about sunset we discovered, on a small spot of sand, the 
imperfect track of a camel, and thought we saAv that of a 
man, which we took to be a very old track. 

Believing from our present feelings that we could not 
possibly survive a dav longer without drink, and no signs of 
finding any appearing, tlie last ray of hope faded away, and 
tlie gloom of despair, which had at length settled on our 
hearts, now became visible in every countenance. A little 
aft'T sunset we saw at a considerable distance in advance, 
say three or four miles, another sand beach, and I urged, 
myself forward towards it as fast as I could, in hopes of 
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getting some rest by sleeping on the sand for the night, as 
tlic ground we were now on was as hard as a rock, and 
covered with small sharp stones. I was encouraging the 
men to follow on, when Clark, being near me, begged me 
to look towards the beach, saying, “ I think I sec a light!” 
it Avas the light of a fire! 

Joy thrilled through my veins like the electric spark; 
hope again revived Avithin me, and while I shoAvi'd it to my 
sinking and despairing creAv, I found it communicated to 
them the same feelings. I told them aa c must approach the 
natives, Avho I could not doubt Avere encamped for the 
night, Avith the greatest caution, for fear of alarming them, 
and falling a samifice to their fury in the confusion avc 
might occasion by our sudden approach in the dark. New 
life and spirits were diffused into all the crew, and Ave soon 
reached a broken place in the bank, through Avliich avc 
descended carefully over the broken rocks from three to 
four hundred feet to a sandy spot near its base, where we 
laid ourselves doAvn for the night, after imploring the pro- 
tciition of Almighty God, and wetting our mouths Avith a 
few dro})s of Avater still remaining in tlie bottles. 

'I’he sand on Avhich Ave lay was heated by the sun’s rays 
sufficiently to have roasted eggs, and as we Averc on the side 
of a sand hill, we scraped off the top of it for a foot or two 
deep; when finding the heat more supportable, and the 
cool breeze of the night setting in, all hands being exces- 
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sivcly fatigued, soon forgot their sufferings in die arms of 
sleep, excepting myself; for my mind had become so 
excited by alternate hopes, and fears, and reflections, tliat I 
was kept awake through the whole of this long and dismal 
night. I had determined, as soon as daylight appeared, to 
show ourselves to the natives, and submit cither to death or 
life from their hands. I had no doubt of their being Arabs, 
who would take and hold us as slaves, and though I did not 
exjiect myself to live but a short time in that condition, 
I presumed some of my fellow sufferers might, and that it 
was a decree of Providence wliieli had s<!t fins alternative 
before us. 

I no longer felt any fear of death, for that would put a 
period to my long suflerings: my thirst had become so 
insupportable, that I could with difficulty breathe, and 
thought I would be willing to sell my life for one gill of 
fresh water. My distresses had been so excessive, and my 
cares and anxieties for my shipmates so great, that all 
thoughts of my family had been driven almost entirely from 
my mind. I could not sleep—^why was 1 denied what all 
around me were enjoying!—I shut my eyes, and prayed to 
be permitted to sleep, if' only for one hour, but all in vain. 
I iirmgined that the savages, who Avcrc near us, would not 
take our lives immediately, as it was contrary to the nature 
of man to slay his fellow-creatures, merely from a thirst for 
blood. 
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We had now no anns to defend ourselves, nor any 
property to excite their jealousy, revenge, or avarice—we 
were as miserable as human beings could be, and I hoped 
we should excite pity, even in the breasts of savage Arabs. 
I could hardly yet think, that we were to fall a sacrifice to 
these people, after the providential escapes w e had already 
experienced: next the remembrance of my* wife and children 
flitted across my mind, and 1 was forced to acknowk^dge, 
that however bad their situation might be, their real distress 
could in no wise equal mine, and tliat I had no right to 
repine at tlie dispensations of Providence, since every mortal 
has his circle wisely marked out by heaven; and •nothing 
but blindness to the future occasions us to complain of the 
ways of our Creator. If it was the will of the Supreme 
Being that I should again see and embrace my beloved 
family, it would certainly take place; if not, that Power 
who ordered all things for the general good would not 
forsake them. 

Thus passed away the night, w'hich had seemed to me an 
endless one. I was impatient to know my fate, and chid 
the slowness of the sun: my great anxiety and wakefulness 
rendered my thirst doubly painful, and having expended all 
the urine I had so carefully saved, 1 had recourse before 
morning to robbery, and actually stole a sip of the cook^s 
water, which he had made and saved in a bottle; but the 
only taste it had for me, was a salt one, and it seemed (if 
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possible) to increase my burning thirst. The day at last 
arrived Uiat was to decide our fate. It Avas the 10th Sep¬ 
tember. I awakened my companions, and told them we 
must noAV go forward and show ourselves to the natives— 
that I expected they Avould' seize upon us as shwes, but had 
strong hopes that^some of us Avould escape witli our lives. 
1 also mentioned to them the name of the American Consul 
General at Tangier, and that if it ever was in their power, 
they must Avrite to him, inform him of the fate of our vessel 
and her crew: to Avrite, if possible, to any CJiristian mer¬ 
chant in Mogadore, Gibraltar, or clscAvliere, or to the Consul 
at Algiers, I’unis, or Tripoli, if they should hear those places 
mentioned, and exhorted all to submit to their fate like 
men, and be obedient, as policy required, to their future 
masters. 1 reminded them again of the former interjjosi- 
tions of Providence in our favour, and said all I could to 
encourage and persuade them, that mildness and submission 
might save our lives—that resistance and stubbornness would 
ccitainly tend to make them more miserable Avhile alive, 
and piobably prompt the natives to murder them out of 
resentment. 

All agreed to go forward, and on lisiug the little sand 
hills near us, Ave discovered a very large drove of camels at 
about half a mile to the eastAvard of us, with a large c om- 
j^auy of people, in a kind of valley formed by a ridge of 
sand hills on the north next to the sea, and by a high land 
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to the south, rising from five to six hundred tect in upright 
and overhanging cliffs—through which a. little farther on we 
saw a deep hollow that appe-ared to have betm formed by 
some convulsive shock of the earth, which * ad ihus made a 
sort of passage, through which camel* wcj c enabled to pass 
up and down, but with great ilifficuhy. The Arabs seemed 
busied in giving water to their camels; they saw us, and in 
an instant one man and two women ran towanls us with 
great speed. As they came forward, many others of them 
who saw us, also began to advance; so taking Mr. Williams 
and Mr. Savage with me, I went forward to meet them, 
bowed myself to the ground before them, and w'ith signs 
implored their compassion. 

The man was armed with a scimitar, which he held naked 
in his hand; he ran up to me as if to cut me to the earth : 
1 bowed again in token of submission, and he begun with¬ 
out further ceremony to strip off my clothing, while the 
women were doing the same to Mr. Williams and Mr. 
Savage. Thirty or forty more were arriving—some running 
on foot, with muskets or naked scimitars in their hands; 
others riding on swift camels, came (juickly up:—by the 
time they arrived, however, we were all stripped naked to 
the skin. Those Arabs near us threw up sand into the air, 
as the odiers approached; yelling loudly, which I now 
learned was a sign of hostility. The one who stripped me 
had also taken the cook, and had put all the clothing he 
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had stript from us into a blanket, wliich he had taken from 
otf his own back for that purpose, leaving himself entirely 
naked. This bundle he laid on the negro’s shoulders, 
making me understand that myself and the black man 
belonged to him, and that we must not let the others take 
the clothes in the bundle under pain of death. 

As soon as those on the camels were near, they made 
them lie down, and jumping off, inn to us with their sci¬ 
mitars naked and ready tor actii^in; those on foot now 
joined these, and a grmt noise and scuffle ensued. Six or 
eight of tlu'm were about me, one. hauling me one way and 
one another—poor Dick, the black man, partook of the 
hauling, and each man seemed to insist most strenuously 
that \\c belonged of right to him. The one who slript us, 
stuck to us as his lawful projierty, signifying, “ you may 
have the otliers, these arc mine.” Tlu'y cut at each other 
over my hcatl, and on every side of me with their bright 
wcafions, which fairly wliizzed through the air within an 
inch of my naked body, and on every side of me, now 
hacking ear'll other’s anus apparcnily to the bone, then 
laying tlu'ir ribs bare with gushes, while their heads, hands, 
and thighs, received a full share of cuts and wounds. The 
blood, streaming from every gash, ran doAvn their bodies, 
colouring and heightening the natural hideousness of tlieir 
apjiearancr-. J had expected to be cut to pieces in this 
dreadful affray, but was not injured. 
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Those who were not actually engaged in combat, seized 
the occasion, and snatched away the clothing in Dick's 
bundle, so that when the fight was over, b'. had nothing 
left but his master’s blanket. This battle and contest lasted 
for nearly an hour—brother culliug brollier, friend slasliing 
fnend. Happily for them, their scimitars were not very 
sharp, so that when they rubbed off the dried blood from 
tlieir bodies afterwards with sand, their Avounds were not so 
great or deep as I cxi>ccted they Avould be, and they did 
not pay the least apparent attention to them. I had no 
time to see ivhat they were doing ivitli my shipmates; only 
myself and the cook Avere near each other. 

The battle over, 1 saAv my distressed com])anions divided 
among the Arabs, ami all going toAvartls the drove t)f 
camels, though they Avere at some distance from me. A\'e 
too Averc delivered into the hands of hvo old Avomen, Avho 
urged us on Avith stit^ks towards the camels. Naked and 
barefoot I could not go very fast, and showed the Avomen 
my mouth, Avhich Avas parched Avhite as frost, and Avithout 
a sign of moisture. When avc got ne,ar the well, ont^ of the 
Avomen called for another, wdio came to us Avith a aa ooden 
bowl, that held, I should guess, about a gallon of Avater, 
and setting it on the ground, made myself and Dick kneel 
doAvn and put our heads into it like camels. I drank 1 
suppose half a gallon, though I had l>een very particular in 
cautioning the men against diinking too much at a time, in 
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case they ever came to water. I now experienced how 
much easier it was to preach than to practise aright. They 
then led us to the w^cll, the water of which was nearly as 
black jmd disgusting as stale bilge water. A large bowl 
was now filled with it, and a little sour camel’s milk poured 
from a goat skin into it; this tasted to me delicious, and we 
all drank of it till* our stomachs were literally filled. But 
this intemperance v(;ry soon produced a violent diarrhoea; 
the consecpiences of wliich, liowcvcr, Avere not very trouble¬ 
some, and as our situation was similar to that of a beast, 
being totally (livesttul of trlolhing, all we cared about was to 
slake our unabaling thirst, and replenish our stomachs by 
repeated draughts of this Avashy and unAvholcsome swill. 

We noAv bc'gged for something to eat, but these Arabs 
had nothing for themselves, and seeincd very sorry it was 
not in their power to give us sonu; food. 'I'here were at 
and about the well 1 should reckon about one hundred per¬ 
sons, men, women, and children, and from four to five 
hundred camels, large and small. The sun beat very 
fiercely upon us, and our skins seemed actually to fry like 
meat before the fire. These people conlinued to <lraw Avater 
for their camels, of Avhich the animals drank enormous 
quantities. It was about 10 o’clock A.M. as I judged by 
ilie sun. when one company of the Arabs liaAung finished 
watering, separated their camels from among the others, 
took Mr. Williams, Robbins, Porter, Hogan, Barrett, and 
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Burns, mounted them on the bare backs of the camels 
behind the hump, by the hair of which they were obliged to 
steady themselves and hold on, without knowing whither 
they were going, or if I should ever see them again. 1 took 
an affectionate leave of them. This their .Arab masters 
permitted me to do without interruption, and could not help 
showing, at this scene, that tlic feelings* of humanity Avere 
not totally extinguished in tlicir bosoms. They then hurried 
them off' and ascending through the hollow' or crevice 
towards the face of the Desert, they were all soon out of 
sight. 

There remained Avith the party to Avhich I belonged, Mr. 
Savage, Clark, Horace, and Dick the cook. Mr. Savage 
was permitted to retain an old Cuernsey frock, and part of 
a pair of troAvsers about his middle, which they hatl not 
pulled off: but the rest of us Avere entirely stri]>pcd. Mr. 
Savage, Clark, and Horace Averc forced to assist in draAving 
water for the camels, until all had drunk their fill: then 
'having filled Avith w'ater a considerable number ol' goat skins, 
which had been stripped off these animals over the neck, 
leaving tliem, otherwise, as Avhole as Avhen on their backs, 
they slung tliem by the skin of their legs on each side of 
the camels, after tying up the neck to prevent the Avater 
escaping, by means of a small rope which they fastened to 
the fore legs of the skin to keep it up. They next put on 
their baskets for the women and children to ride in; these 
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were made of camel’s skin, and fixed in such a manner with 
a wooden rim around them, over which the skin was sewed, 
that three or four could sit in them Avith perfect safety and 
case, only taking care to preserve tlieir balance. These 
baskets Avere fastened under* the camels' bellies Avith a strong 
rope. 1 Avas obliged to assist in putting them on, and was in 
hopes of being permitted to ride in one of them, but that 
Avas not the intention of my master. I, as Avell as those 
Avho were Avith me, had drunk a great deal of Avater, while 
Ave were at the Avell, Avhich had passed off, as before obserA'ed, 
Avithout doing us any injury. VV'e had been furnished also 
Avith a little milk in our AA'alcr two or three times, which gave 
some relief to our hunger. 'J’he men had saddles just large 
enough for their seat: the pads are made of flat pieces of 
Avood : a ])iece of the same lises in front, being about the 
length, breadth, and thickness of a man's hand; an iron 
rim, or a strong Avooden one, goes round on each side, 
Ibj-ming a circle ; (‘overed Avith a piece of skin stretched ami 
sewed taut over it. The saddle is then placed on the 
caiiK I’s back before the hump, and fastened tight by a rope 
under his belly, 'riius prepared, aa^c began to mount the 
sand hills and to get up through the gulley. We were 
forc('d to Avalk and to drive the camels and keep them 
together, Avhilsl the sand Avas so soft and yielding, that avc 
.sunk into it every step nearly to our knees. The blazing 
heat of the sun’s rays darting on our naked bodies, and 
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reflected from the sand we waded tlirough; the sharp 
pointed craggy rocks and stones that cut our feet and legs 
to the bone, in addition to our excessive weakness which 
the dysentery had increased, rendered our passage up 
through this chasm or hollow much more severe than any 
thing of the kind we had before undergone, and nearly de¬ 
prived us of life. For my own part I thought I must have 
died before I could reach the summit, and was obliged to 
stop in the sand, until by an application of a stick to my 
sore back by our drivers, I was forced up to its level; and 
there they made the camels lie down and rest. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

The author and his crew are carried on camels into the interior 

m 

of the Desert of Zahahrah—the Arabs hold a council—the 
crew are sold and distributed—the author’s remarkable 
dream—the skin and flesh are literally roasted off from his 
body and from the bones of his companions—their dreadful 
sufferings while naked and wandering about the Desert with 
their masters, subsisting only on a little camel’s milk—two 
Arab traders arrive. 

The Arabs had been much amused in observing our 
difficulty in ascending the height, and kept up a laugh 
while they were whipping us forward. Their women and 
children w'ere on foot as well as tliemselvcs, and went up 
without the smallest difficulty or inconvenience, tliough it 
was extremely hard for the camels to mount; and before 
they got to the top they were covered with sweat and froth. 
Having now selected five camels for the purpose, one for 
each of us, they put us on behind the humps, to which we 
were obliged to cUng by grasping its long hair with both 
hands. The back bone of the one I was set on was only 
covered with skin, and as sharp as the edge of an oar*s 
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blade; his belly, distended with water, made him j)erfe('lly 
smooth, leaving no jirojection of the hips to keep me from 
sliding oft' behind, and his back or rump being as steep as 
the roof of a house, and so broatl across as to k(;ep my legs 
extended to their utmost stretch. 1 Avas in this juanner 
slipping down to his tail eveiy moineul. 1 Avas forced 
hoAvever to keep on, Avhile the camel, rendered extremely 
restive at the sight of his strange rider, avus all the time 
running about among the drove, and making a most Avoefid 
belloAving, and as they have neither bridle, halter, or any 
other thing whereby to guide or govern them, all 1 had to 
do was to stick on as avcII as 1 could. 

The Arabs, both men and Avoinen, Avcrc very anxious to 
know Avhere we had been thrown on shore, Avhether to the 
eastward or Avestward; and being satisfied by me on that 
point, as soon as they had placed us on the, camels, and 
given the Avomen directions hoAv to steer, they mounled each 
his camel, seated themselves on the small round saddle, and 
then crossing their legs on tin; animal’s shoulders, si’it oft’ to 
the westward at a great trot, leaving us under the care of 
the women, some of whom were on foot, and urged (he 
camels forward as fast as they could run. 'J’he lieaA'y 
motions of the camel, not xmlike that of a small vessel in a 
heavy head-beat sea, Avere so violent, aided by the sharp 
back bone, as soon to excoriate certain parts of my naked 
body; the inside of my thighs and legs Avere also dreadfully 
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chafed, so that the blood dripped from my heels, while the 
inlcnse heat of the sun had scorched and blistered our 
bodies and the outside of our legs, so that we were covered 
with sores, and without any thing to administer relief. Thus 
bleeding and smarting under the most excruciating pain, 
wc continued to advance in a S. E. direction on a plain flat 
liard surface of sand, gravel, and rock, covered with small 
sharp stones. It seemed as if our bones would be dislocated 
at every step. Hungry and thirsty, the night came on, and 
no indication of stojjpiiig; the cold night wind began to 
blow, chilling our blood, which ceased to trickle down our 
lacerated* legs; but although it saved our blood, yet acting 
on our blistered skins, it inereased our pains beyond de¬ 
scription. We begged to be jiermitted to get ofl‘, but the 
women paid no attention to our distress nor entreaties, intent 
only on getting forward. We designedly slijiped off the 
camels when going at a full trot, risking to break our necks 
by the fall, and tried to excite their comj)assion and get a 
drink of water, (which they call shcrub,) but they paid no 
attention to our prayers, and kept the camels running faster 
than before. 

'I'his was the first time I had attempted to walk bare¬ 
footed since I was a sc’hoolbo^': wc were obliged to keep 
uj> with the camels, running over the stones, Avhich were 
nearly as sharp as gun flints, and cutting our feet to the 
bone at every step. It was here that my fortitude and 
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philosophy failed to support me; I cursed my fate aloud 
and wished I had rushed into the 'sea beibre T gave myself 
up to these merciless beings in human forms—it was now 
too lute. I would have put an immediate end to iny 
existence, but had neither knife, nor any other weapon with 
which to perform the deed. 1 searched for a stone, in¬ 
tending if I could find a loose one sufficiently large, to 
knock out my own brains with it; but searched in vain. 
This paroxysm passed off in a minute or two, when reason 
returned, and I rec‘oll(;ctC(l that my life was in the hand of 
the Power that gave it, and tliat “ the Judge of all the earth 
would do right.” 'J’hcn running with all my remaining 
might, I soon came up with the camels, regardless of mv 
feet and of j)ain, and felt perfectly resigned and willing to 
submit to the will of Providence and the fale that awaited 
me. 

From that time forward, through all my succeeding trials 
and sufferings, I never once murmured in my heart, but at 
all times kept my sj)irits up, doing llie utmost to obey and 
plaise those whom fortune, late, or an overruling Provi<lener’ 
had placed over me, and to persuade, both hy prece])t and 
practice, my unhappy comrades to do the same. 1 had, 
Avith my (!ompauions, cried aloud with pain, and begged 
our savage drivers for mercy, and Avhen we had ceased to 
make a noise, fearing, as it were, to Jose us in the dark, they 
stopped the camels, and again placing us on them as before, 
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drove them on at fhll speed nutil about midnight, when we 
entered a smull dell or valley, excavated by the hand of 
nature, a little below the surface of the desert, about from 
fifteen to twenty Icet deep. Here they stopped the camels, 
and made them lie down, bidding us to do the same. I 
judge Ave must hav(^ travelled forty miles this day to the 
S. E.: the place hard and rock}', not even sand to lie 
on, nor any covtn'ing to shtdlcr us or keep oft’the cold damp 
wind that blew strong from the sea. 

They soon s('t .about milking, and then gave us each about 
a pint of pure milk, wann from the camels, taking great 
care to db idi' it for us ; it Avarmed our stomachs, quenched 
our thirst in some measui’c, and allayed in a small degree 
the cravings of hunger. IVIr. Savagt^ had been separated 
I’rom us, and I learnial from him afterAvairds that he fared 
better than we did, having had a larger allowance of milk. 
Clark, Horace, atul Dick the cook Avere still Avith m(\ AVc 
lay doAvn on the ground as close to each other as Ave could, 
on the sharp stones, AA’ithout any lee to fend oft* the Avind 
from us : our bodies all over blistiTcd and mangled, the 
stomps [)iercing through the sore naked ftesh to the ribs and 
other bones, 'riiese distresses, and our sad and desponding 
rerieetions, rendered this one of the longest and most disnuil 
nights ever passed by any human beings. We ke})t shifting 
births, striving to keep off some of the cold during the 
night, Avhile sleep, that had hitherto relieved our distresses 
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and fatigues, fled from us in spite of all our efforts and 
solicitude to embrace it; nor were we able to close our 
eyes. 

The morning of the 11th came on at last, and our indus¬ 
trious mistresses, having milked a little from the camels, and 
allowed the young ones to suck, gave us about half a pint of 
milk among four of us, being just enough'to wet our moutlis, 
and then made us go forward on foot and drive the camels. 
The situation of our feet was horrible beyond description, 
and the very recollection of it, even at this moment, makes 
my nerves thrill and quiver. We proceeded forward, having 
gained the level desert for a considerable time, when 
entering a small valley, we discovered three or four tents 
made of' coarse cloth near w hich wc wci e met by our masters 
and a number of men whom we had not before seen, all 
armed with either a double barrelled musket, a scimitar, or 
dagger. They were all of the same nation and tribe, for 
they shook hands at meeting, and seemed very fricndl}' to 
each other, though they stopped and examined us, as if dis- 
pos<!d to question the right of property. 

It now appetired there was still some difficulty ir\ deciding 
to whom each one of us belonged; for seizing hold of us, 
some dragged one way and some another, disputing very 
loudly and frequently drawing their weapons. It was how¬ 
ever decided at last, after making us go different ways for 
the space of* two or three hours with different men, that 
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in^^self and the cook should reuiain, for tlic present, in the 
hands of our first master. They gave Clark to another, and 
Horace to a third. AVc had come near a couple of tents, 
and were certainly disgusting objects, being naked and 
almost skinless ; this was soine time about noon, Avhen tliree 
women came out Avho had not before seen us, and having 
satisfied their curiosity by gazing at us, they expressed their 
disgust and contempt by spitting at us as we went along, 
making tlu'.ir faces still more horrid by every possible con¬ 
tortion of their frightful features; this we afterwards found 
to be I heir constant jiraclicc wherever we went until after we 
got off the desert. 

'I’owarcis evening a great number of the men having col- 
Iccfiid in a. little valley, wv. were, made to stop, and as our 
bodies wei e blistered and burnt to such a degree as to excite 
j)ity in the breasts of some of the men, they used means to 
have a Umt cleared out for us to sit under. They tlien 
allowed all those of our crew present to sit under it; but 
Porter and liurns had been sejiarated from me shortly after 
our capture, and, as may ivcll be supposed, we were glad 
to meet one another again, miserable as wc all were. A 
council was now held by the natives near tlie tent; they 
were about one hundred and fifty men, some very old, some 
middle aged, and some quite young. I soon found they 
were Mohamedans, and the proper names by which they 
frequently called each other were Mohamed, Harnett Seid^ 
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Sid&ullah, Abdallah, &c. so that by these and the female 
names, Fatima, Ezimah, Sarah, &c. 1 knew them to be Arabs 
or Moors. 

The council were deliberating about us; and having 
talked the matter over a long time, seated on the ground, 
with their legs crossed under them, in circles of from ten to 
twenty each, they afterwards arose and tame to us. One 
of the old men then addressed me; he seemed to b(^ very 
intelligent, and though he spoke a language which 1 was 
unacquainted with, yet lie exj>laincd himself in such a plain 
and distinct manner, sounding every letter full like the 
Spaniards, that with the help of signs I was able to under¬ 
stand his meaning, lie wanted to know what country we 
belonged to; T told him we were Knglish; and as I per¬ 
ceived the Spanish language was in sound more like that 
which they spoke than any other 1 kneAv, I used the phrase 
Inglesis; this st^emed to please; him, and he said “ O Framah, 
O Spaniah meaning “or Frenchmen or Spaniards;” 1 
repeated we were Paiglish. He next wanted to know which 
point of the horizon we came from, and 1 pointctl to the 
North. 

They had seen our boat, which they called Zooerga, and 
wanted to know if we had come all the Avay in that boat: 
I told them no, and making a kind of coast, by heajiing up 
sand, and fomiing the shajie. of a A’^essel, into Avhich 1 stuc); 
sticks for masts and bowsprit, &:c. 1 gave him to understand 
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that wc liad been in u large; vessel, and Avrecked on the 
coast by a slrong aa IiuJ ; then by tearing doAAii the mast and 
covering np the vessel’s form Avith sand, I signified to him 
tliat she Avas totally lost. Thirty or forty of the other Arabs 
Avere sitting around us, paying the strictest aUention to every 
one of my aaohIs and gestures, and assisting the old man to 
comprehend me. lie Avished to knoAV AA'here Ave Averc going, 
and Avhat cargo the vessel (avIucIi 1 uoav found they called 
SJ'cim/i) had on board. J satisfi<'d thejn in the best Avay 1 
could, on this jioint, t(;lling them that I liad on board, 
among other things, dollars: they Avanted to knoAV hoAv 
many, ailtl gave me a boAvl to imitate the measure of them; 
this I did by filling it Avith stones and emptying it three 
times. 'I’lu^y Avere much surprized at the (pumtity, and 
seemed (o be dissatisfied that they had not got a share of 
I hem. 'J'hey then Avanted to knoAv Avhich Avay the A'^essel 
lay from us, and if avc had seen any of the natives, Avhom 
they called jMoslemin. 

'This I took to b(‘ Avhat avc call Mussulmcn, or folloAvers 
of the Mohamedan doctrine, and in this 1 Avas not mis¬ 
taken. I tluai explained to them in Avhat manner avc had 
be<Mi ircatetl by the inhabiUmts; that they had got all our 
clothing, exi-e[)t Avhat Ave had on Avhen they found us; all 
our moiu'.y and provisions; massacred one of our number, 
and drove us out to sea. They told me that they heard of 
the shi])Avreck of a vessel a great Avay North, and of the 
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money, &c. but that the cncw were drowned in tlie el M 
Bahar; this was so near the Spanish (La Mar) for the sea, 
that I could not misunderstand it. Thus having obtained 
what information they wanted on those points, they next 
desired to know if I knew any thing about Mat'oeksh; this 
sounded something like Morocco: 1 answered yes: next of 

I 

the Sooltaan, (the Sultan,) to Avhich instead of saying Yes, 1 
made signs of assent, for I found they did no more them¬ 
selves, except by a cluck Avitli the tongue. 

They wanted me to tell his name, Soo Mook, but I could 
not understand them until they mentioned Moolay Solimaan; 
this I remembered to be the name of the present' emperor 
of Morocco, as pronounced in Spanish, nearly. 1 gave 
them to understand that I knew him; had seien him Avith 
my eyes, and that he w'as a friend to me and to my nation. 
They next made me point out the direction toAvards his 
dominions, and having satisfied them that 1 kncAv which 
way his dominions lay from us, I tried to intimate to them, 
that if they would carry me there, I should be able to pay 
them for my ransom, and that of my crew. They shook 
their heads—it was a great distance, and nothing for < aniels 
to eat or drink on the way. My shipmates, Avho Avere Avith 
me, could not understand one syllable of Avhat they said, or 
of their signs, and did not believe that I Avas able to com¬ 
municate at all with them. Having finished their council, 
and talked the matter over among themselves, they sepa- 
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rated, and our masters, taking each his slave, made off, 
every one his own way. Although from the conference 1 
derived hopes of our getting ransomed, and iiui^artcd the 
same to my mates and crew, yet they all seemed to 
think I was deluding them Avith false expectations; nor 
could ] convince them of the contrary. We took another 
leave of each other, wlien we parted for the night, having 
travelled this day, 1 should guess, about .fifleen miles 
S. E. 

I had been so fully occupied since noon, that no thoughts 
of victuals or drink had occurred to my mind. We had 
none of us eat or drunk any thing this day, except about 
half a gill ol’ milk each in the morning at daylight, and 
about half a pint of black beach Avatcr near the middle of 
the day. J Avas delivered over to an Arab named Bickri, 
and went wdth him near his tent, Avhere he made me lie 
dow'n on the ground like a camel. Near midnight he 
brought me a boAvl containing about a quart of milk and 
Avater; its tsiste Avas delicious, and as my stomach had 
become contracted by long hunger and thirst, 1 considered 
it quite a plentiful draught. 1 had been shivering Avith cold 
lor a long time, as 1 had no covering or skrecn, and not 
even one of my shipmates to lie near me to keep one side 
Avarm at a time. 1 A'as so far exhausted by fatigues, 
privations, See. tliat my misery could no longer keep me 
aAvake. 1 sank into a deep sleep, and during this sleep 
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I was troubled in the first place with the most frightful 
dreams. 

I thought 1 was naked and a slave, and dreamed over the 
principal incidents Avhich had already actually passed. I 
then thought I was driven by Arabs with red hot iron spears 
pointed at me on every side, through the most dreadful fire 
I had ever imagined, for near a mile, naked and barefoot; 
the flames up to my eyes, scorched every part ol' my skin 
off, and wasted away my flesh by roasting, burning, and 
drying it off to the bones; my torments were inconceivable 
—I now thought I looked up towards heaven, and prayed 
to the Almighty to receive my spirit, and end my sutterings; 
I was still in the midst of the flames; a bright sj)ot like an 
eye, with rays around it, appeared above me in the firma¬ 
ment, with a point below it, reaching towards the N. E.— 
I thought if I went that way 1 should go right, and turned 
from the sonth to the N. E.; the fire soon subsided and I 
went on, still urged by them about me, Avith their sjicars 
pricking me from time to time, over high sand hills and 
rocky steeps, my flesh dropping off in pieces as 1 Avent,— 
then descending a deep valley, I thought 1 saAV green trees 
—^flowering shrubs in blossom— coavs feeding on green grass, 
with horses, sheep, and asses near me, and as I moved on, 
I discovered a brook of clear running water; my thirst 
being excessive, I dragged ray mangled limbs to the brook, 
threw myself doAvn, and drank my fill of the most delicious 
Avalcr. When my thirst Avas quenched, I rolled in tlie brook 
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to cool iny body, which seemed still consuming witli heat; 
then thanked my God in my heart for his mercies. 

My masters in the mean time kept hunying me on in the 
way pointed out by the All-seeing eye, which was still visible 
in the heavens above my head, through crooked, thorny, and 
narrow paths, ovci- high mountains and deep valleys—^jiast 
hosts of armed men on horseback and on loot, and walled 
cities, until wc met a tall young man dressed in the Euro¬ 
pean and American manner, by tlu^ side of a brook, riding 
oil a stately horse, who upon seeing me alighted, and rush¬ 
ing forward, wild Avith jo}'’, caught me in his arms, and 
pressed me to his breast, calling me by the endearing name 
of brother, in my own language—I thought 1 fainted in his 
arms from excess of joy, and when I revived, found myself 
in a neat room, with a table set in the best manner before 
me, covered with the choicest meats, fruits, and Avincs, and 
my deliverer pressing me to cat and drink; but finding me 
too much overcome to partake of this refreshment, he said, 
“ 'Pake courage, my dear friend. Cod has decreed that you 
shall again cmbrac-c your bcloA'ed Avife and children.” At 
this instant 1 Avas called by iny master—I awoke, and found 
it was a dream. 

IJcing dayligiit, (Sept. 12th) he ordered me to drh'e for- 
w ard the camels ; this 1 did for about an hour, but my feet 
Averii so imudi sAA elk^d, being lacerated by the cutting of the 
stones, Avhich seemed as if they Avould penetrate to my heart 
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at every step—I could not liclp stooping and crouching 
down nearly to die ground. In this situation, my first 
master Ilaniet observed me; he was going on the same 
course, S.E. riding on his camel; he came near my pmsenl 
master, and after talking with him a good while, he took off’ 
the blanket from his back and gave it to Bickri—then 
coming close to me, made signs for me to sto]). He next 
made his camel lie down; then fixing a piece of skin over 
his back behind the saddle, and making its two ends fast to 
the girtlis to keep it from slipping off, he bade me mount on 
it, while he got on his saddle and steadied me with his hand 
until the camel rose. He then went on the same course as 
before, in company with three or four other men, well armed 
and mounted. The sun beat dreadfully hot upon my bare 
head and bod 3 % and it appeared to me that my head must 
soon split to pieces, as it was racking and cracking with 
excruciating pain. Though in this horrible distress, vet 1 
still thought of my dream of the last night—“ a drowning 
man will catch at a straw,” says the proverb, and I can 
verily add, tliat the very faintest gleam of hope will keeji 
alive the declining spirits of a man in the deepest distress 
and misery; for from the moment I began to reflect on what 
had passed through my mind when slccpuig, I felt convinced 
that though this was notliing more than a dream, yet still 
remembering how narrowly and often 1 had escaped imme¬ 
diate apparent death, and believing it was tlurough tlic 
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peculiar interposition of Divine Providence, I could not but 
believe that the All-seeing eye was watching over iny steps, 
anti Avould in due time conduct me by his unerring wisdom, 
into paths that would lead to my deliverance, and restora¬ 
tion to my family. 

I w as ncvt'i- superstitious, nor ever did I believe in dreams 
oi- visions, as they arc termed, or even remembered them, 
so as to rtJate any 1 ma}^ have had; but this dream made 
such an im[)ression on my mind, that it was not possible for 
me to removt', it from my memory—being now as fresh as at 
the moment 1 awoke alter dreaming it, and I must add that 
when 1 ilftcrwards saw Mr. IVilhhire, 1 knew him to be the 
same; man I had seen in my sleep. He had a particular 
mark on his chin—wore a light colovired frock coat, had on 
a wdiito hat, and rode the same horse. From that time 
I tliought if I could once get to tlie empire of Morocco, I 
should be sure to find a friend to relieve me and my com¬ 
panions, whose heart was already prepared for it by superior 
power. IVly mind w'as thus employed until we came to a 
little valley wdiere half a dozen tents were pitched : as soon 
as we saw them, Hamct made his camel kneel down, and 
me to dismount—he w as met by several Avomen and chil- 
tlrcn, who seemed very glad to see him, and I soon found 
that tht'y were his relations. He beckoned me to conic 
towards his tent, for he lived there apparently with his 
mother, and brothers and sisters, but the woman and girls 
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would not suffer me to approach them, driving me off with 
sticks, and tlirowing stones at me; but Hamel brought me 
a httle sour milk and water in a bowl, which rclrcshed me 
considerably. 

It was about two o’clock in the day, and 1 was forced to 
remain broiling in the sun without cither l,rcc, shrub, or any 
other shade to shield me from its scorching rays, until night, 
when Dick (the cook) came in with the camels. Hamct 
had kept Dick from the beginning, and made him drive the 
camels, but allowed him to sleep in one corner of the tent, 
and gave him for the lew first days as much milk as he 
could drink, once a day; and as he was a domestic slave, 
he managed to steal water, and sometimes sour milk w hen 
he was dry. 

In the evening of this day, I was joined by Hogan, and 
now found that he and myself had been purchased by llamet 
that day, and that Horace belonged to an ill-looking old 
man, whose tent was pitched in company. 'J’his old a illain 
came near me, and saluted me by the name of Rais, asking 
me the name of his boy; (Horace;) I told him it was Horace, 
which after repeating a few times, he learned so [lerft^ctly, 
that at every instant he was yelling out “ llofi Rais” for 
something or other. Hamet was of a much lighter colour 
than the other Arabs we were with, and I thought he was 
less cruel, but in this respect I found I was mistaken, for he 
made myself and Hogan lie on the ground in a place lie 
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chose, where the stones were very thick and baked into the 
ground so tight tliat we could not pull them out with our 
fingers, and we were forced to lie on their sharp points, 
though at a small distance, not more than fifty yards, was a 
spot of sand. This I made him understand, (pointing at 
the same time to my skinless flesh,) but he signified to us 
that if we did not remain where he had ordered, we should 
get no milk w'hen he milketl tlic camels. I calculate we 
travelled this day about thirty miles. 

Here then ive staid, but not to sleep, until about the mid¬ 
night hour, when Hamct came to us with our milk—It was 
pure and' warm from the camels; and about a pint for each. 
The wind blew as is usual in the night, and on that part of 
the Desert the air w as extremely cold and daniji; but its 
moisture on our bodies ivas as salt as the ocean. Having 
received our share of milk, when all w^as still in the tent, wc 
stole to the sandy j)lac(', where wc got a little sleep during 
the remaining jiart of the night. Horace’s master Avould not 
permit him to come near me, nor me to approach him, 
making use of ji stick, as well to enforce his commands in 
this particular, as to teach us to understtmd him in other 
respects. 

At daylight (Sept. 13th) wc were called on to proceed. 
The families struck their tents, and packed them on camels, 
together with all tlieir stufl*. They made us walk and keep 
up with the camels, though we were so stiff' and sore all over 
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that we could scarcely refrain from crying out at every step: 
such was our agony;—still pursuing our route to the S. E. 
In the course of the morning, I srav Mr. Williams ; he was 
mounted on a camel, as we had all been the first day, and 
had been riding with the drove about tlirtre hours—I hobbled 
along towards hiiii; liis eaTucl stopped, and 1 was onalik'd 

to take hhn by the hand—he was still entirely naked; his 
skin ha<l been burned off; his Avhole body tvas so cx(•essi\'^■ly 
inflamed and sn^elled, as Avell as his face, that I only knew 
him by his voice, which was very feeble, lie told me he 
had been obliged to sleep naked in the open air every night; 
tliat his life was fast wasting away amidst the most dreadful 
torments ; that he could not live one day moie in such 
misery; that his mistress had taken pity on him, and anointed 
his -body tliat morning Avith butter or grease, but, said he, 
“ I cannot live ; should you ever get clear from this dreadful 
place, and be restored to your country, tell 1113^ dear Aiife 
that my last breath Avas spent in prayers for her hapjiiness 
he could say no more; tears and sobs choked his utterance. 

His master arrived at this time, and drove on his camel 
and I could only say to him, “ God Almighty bless 3’ou,” as 
I took a last look at him, and forgot, for a moment, Avhile 
contemplating his extreme distress, niy OAvn miscr3\ His 
camel Avas large, and moved forAvard with very heavy 
motions: as he went from me, I could see the inside of his 
legs and thighs—^they hung in strings of tom and chafed 
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flesh—the blood was Irickliiig doH ii the sides of the camel, 
and oft' his feet—“ My God !” 1 cried, “ suft’er us not to live 
longer in such tortures.” 

I had stopped about fifteen minutes, and my master’s 
camels had gained a great distance from me, so that I was 
ohlige<l to run that T might come up with them. My mind 
was so shocked with the distresses of Mi-. Williams, that T 
thought it M'ould be impious for me to complain, though the 
sharp stones continued to entin- my sore feet at every ste\). 
My master saw me, and stopped the drove for me to come, 
up; Avhen 1 got near him, he tlirealeued me, shaking his 
slick over .my head, to let me know wligt T had to expect if 
1 dared to commit another fault, lie then rode otf, ordering 
me and Hogan to drive the camels on as fast as we could. 
About an hour afterwards he came near us, and beckoned 
to me to come to him, which I did. A tall old man 
nearly as black as a negro, one of the most ill-looking and 
disgusting I had yet seen, soon joined my master, with two 
young men, w-hoin 1 found afterwards were his sons—they 
were also Joined by a number more on camels, and well 
armed. 

After some time bartering about me, I was given to the 
old man, whose features show'ed every sign of the deepest 
rooted malignity in his disposition. And is this mv master? 
thought I. Great God! defend me from his cruelty! He 
began to go on—he ivas on foot; so were his tw'o sons; but 


o 
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they walked faster than camels, and the old man kept 
snarling a( me in the most surly manner, to make me keep 
up. 1 tried my very best, as 1 was extremely anxious to 
please him, if such a thing was possible, knowing the old 
adage of “ the devil is good when he is pleased,” was 
correct, Avhen applied to human being.>; but I could not go 
fast enough ftw him ; so after he had growled and k(‘pt on a 
considerable time, finding I could not keep up with him, he 
came behind me and thrust me forward with hard blows 
repeatedly applied to my exposed back, with a stout stick 
he had in his hand. Smarting and stiiggering under my 
w’ound, 1 made the greatest efforts to get on, but one ol’ his 
still more inhuman sons (as 1 then thought him) gave me a 
double barrelled gun to carry, Avilh his powder horn and 
other accoutrements: they felt v(>ry heavy, yet after 1 had 
taken them, the old man did not again strike mty but Avent 
on tOAvards the place Avhere he meant to pitch his tent, 
leaving inc to folloAV on as well as I could. 

The face of the desert uoav appeared as smooth as the 
surface of the ocean Avhen unruffled by Avinds or tem])ests. 
Camels could be seen in every direction, as soon as they 
came above the horizon, so that there aaiis no difficulty in 
knoAA'ing Avhieh way to go, and 1 took care to keep sight of 
my ncAV master’s drove, until I reached the Aiillcy, in Avhich 
he had pitched his tent. I was broiling imder the sun and 
tugging along, Avilh my load, Avhich weighed me doAvn to 
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the earth, and should have lain down despairing, had 1 no\^ 
seen Mr. Williams in a still worse plight than myself.. 

Having come near the tent about four P. M. they took 
the load from me, and bade me lie down in the shade of tlic 
tent. I then begged for water, but could get none. The 
time now came on for prayers, and after the old man and 
his sons had perfonned this ceremony very devoutly, they 
went away. 1 was in so much pain, I could scarcely contain 
myself, and my thirst was more painful than it had yet been. 
I tried to soften the hearts of the women to get me a little 
Avater, but they only laughed and spit at me; and to increase 
my distresses as much as they could, drove me away from 
the shade of the tent, so that 1 was forced to remain in the 
scorching sun for the remainder of this long day. 

A little after sunset my old and young masters returned; 
they were joined by all the men tliat were near, to the 
number of Irom twenty to thirty, and went through their 
religious ceremonies in a very solemn manner, in which the 
women and little children did not join them. Soon after 
this Avas over, Clark came in Avith the camels and joined 
me; it would have been pleasant to be together, but his 
situation Avas such that it made my heart-ache stUl Avorse 
than it did before; he was nearly Avithout a skin; every 
part of his body exposed ; his flesh excessively mangled, 
burnt and inflamed. “ I am glad to see you once more, 
sir,” said Clark, “ for I cannot live through the approaching 

o 2 
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night, and now beg of yon, if you ever get to our country 
again jto tell my brothers and sisters how I ])erished.” 1 
comforted liim all I could, and assured him he would not 
die immediately; that the nourishment we now had, though 
very little, was sufficient to keep us alive for a considerable 
time, and that though our skins were roasted oft' and our flesh 
inflamed, we were yet alivt; without any s'igns of putrefaction 
on our bodies; that I had great ho])es Ave should all be 
carried in a few days from this desert to Avhore wc might get 
some food to nourish us, and as I had learned a little of the 
language of these people, (oi' savages,) 1 would keep trying 
to persuade them that if they Avould carry us up the Moorish 
dominions, I should be able to pay them a great ransom for 
all th(j creAv; I'or an old man had told me that as soon as it 
should rain they Avoidd journey to the N. E. and sell us. 

'I’he night came on ; cokl damp winds succeeded to the 
heat of the day, and 1 begged of my old master to be per¬ 
mitted to go under the corner of his tent, (for it Avas a large 
one,) and he seemed Avilling, pointing out a place for us to 
lie doAvn in, but the Avomen avouUI not consent, and Avt' re¬ 
mained outside until the men had milked th(- camels. They 
then gave us a good drink t)f milk, near a (juart each, and 
after the Avomeu Avere asleep, one of my young masters, 
named Omar, (tlie same that made me carry his gun the 
preceding day, to keep his father from beating me,) took 
pity on our distresses, and came and made us creep undei- 
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one corner of the twit, witliout waking the women, where 
some soft sand served us for a bed, and the tent kept oft’ 
the cold air from us; and here ayc slept soundly until morn¬ 
ing. As soon as the women awoke, and found us under 
the tent, tht\v were for thriisting us out with blows, but J 
pretended to be aslee.ji, and the. old num looking on us, 
seemed somewhat eoneerned, fearing (as I thought) he might 
lose his propaerty. lie told his women to let us alone, and 
as he was absolute, they were forced to obey him, tliongh 
with every a[>pearanee of relnetanee. 

After they hatl milked the camels, and took a drink 
ihemselvi's, they gave us Avhat remainecl, that is to say, near 
a jiint belwt'cn us. 'I’hey did not move i’orward this day, 
and suftered us to remain under the corner of the tent in 
the sliade all the while and the next night, and even gave us 
a jiiece of a skin to cover us ivith in part, and keep off the 
night wind. I’hey gave us a good drink of milk Avhen they 
drank themselves on the second night, and Omar had given 
us about a pint ol’ water each, in the middle of the day : so 
that the inftannnalioii seemed to have subsided in a great 
degree from our flesh and feet. 

This attention, together with the two good nights’ rest, 
revived us very much—these were the 14th and 15th days 
of Se))tember. I had not seen any of my unfortunate ship¬ 
mates except Clark, and did not knoiv where they were 
during the day we remained still. The camels were driven 
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off early in the morning by a negro slave and two of the 
small boys, and did not return u til in the night—^they 
went out to the east to find shrubs ior them to feed on. 
Clark was obliged near night to go out and pull up some 
dry thorn bush shnibs and roots to make a fire with. At 
the return of the camels, the negro slave (who was a stout 
fellow, named Boireck) seated himself by the fire, stretching 
out his legs on each side of it, and seeing us under the tent, 
thought to drive us out: but as he was not permitted by our 
old master, he contente<l himself by pointing at us and 
making comparisons: then sneeringly addressing me by the 
name of Rais, or chief, Avould set up a loud laugh, which, 
with the waggery he displayed in liis remarks on ns, kept 
the whole family and several strangeis who had assembled 
on the occasion, in a consUinl roar of laughter until mid¬ 
night, the hour for milking the camels. lie would poke 
our sore flesh with a sharji stick, to make sport, and shoAv 
the Arabs what miserable beings Ave Avere, avIio could not 
even bear the rays of the sun (the image of Cod, as they 
term it) to shine upon us. 

Being lorniented in this manner, my companion Clark 
could scarcely contain his wrath: “ it Avas bad enough, (he 
said,) to be reduced to slavery by the savage Ara bs; to be 
stripped, and skinned alive and mangled, Avithout being 

obliged to bear the scoffs and derision of a d-d negro 

slave.” I told him I was very glad to find he still had so 
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much spirit left, and could feel as if he wished to revenge 
an insidt—it proved to me that he felt better than he did 
the preceding night, and I was so much relieved myself, my 
hopes of being able to endure our tortures and privations 
increased, adding, “ Let the negro laugh if he can titke any 
pleasure in it; 1 am willing he should do so, even at my 
expense: he is a poor slave himself, naked and destitute, far 

from his family and friends, and is only trying to gain the 

* 

favour of his masters and mistresses, by making sport of us, 
whom he considers as much interior to hijji as he is to 
them.” Clark could not be reconciled lo this mode of 
mockery.and sport, but the negro kept it up as long as we 
rcniuined with his master, every night, and always had 
])lcnly ol‘ sj>ecUitors to admire his wit, and laugh at his tricks 
and buffoonery. This naninded me of the story of Samson, 
when the I’hilistines wished to make sport with him ; he 
was blind, and they su])posed him harmless: but he became 
so indignant, that he was w'illing to sutfer death to be re¬ 
venged of them; the dilference was, he had strength to 
ex('.cute his will,—we had not. 

From the 1.3th lo the 18th, we journcy(;d every day to 
the S. FI about thirty miles a day, merely to find a few 
shrubs in the small scattered valleys for the camels, and 
consequently for the inhabitants to subsist on. As we wtait 
on in that direction, the valleys became less frequent and 
very shallow; the few thorn bushes they produced were 
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very dry, and no other shrubs to be found ; the camels 
could not fill their stomachs with the leaves and shrubs, nor 
with all that they could croj) off, though they pulled away 
the branches as thick as a man’s finger. The milk began 
to fail, and ( onseijuently we had to be scanted, so that otir 
allowance was reduced to half a jjint a ■ l.iy, and as all tlie 
water they had taken from the well was expended, they 
could give us no more of that precious article, ’rhere was 
belonging to this tribe four mares that •were the general 
property; they were very clear limbed, and ^'cry lean ; they 
fed them on milk every tlay, and every one took his turn in 
giving them as much Avater every two days as they would 
drink. These mares tlrank up the last of our Avater on the 
19 th, nor Avould my master alloAv me to drink Avhat little 
Avas left in the bowl, not exceeding half a pint, and it Avas 
poured out as a drink-offering before the Lord, Avhile they 
prayed for rain, Avhich indeed they had reason to expect, as 
the season they knew AA-^as approaching, Avhen some rain 
generally happens. 1 supposed our distanc;e from the sea, 
or the Avell that avc had left, to be three hundred miles in a 
direct line, and feared very much that avc should not find 
Avater at any other place. The sustenance Ave received 
was just sufficient to keep the breath of life in us, but our 
flesh Avas less inflamed than in the first days, for Ave had 
continued to lie under a part of the tent at night, and also 
iu the day-time Avhen it Avas })itched, Avhich AA^as generally 
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the case about two o’clock in the afternoon. We had, how¬ 
ever, become so emaciated, that we could scarcely sfcind, 
and they did not attempt to make me nor Clark do any 
kind of work, cxcej)t jralher a few dry sticks, towards even¬ 
ing, to light a fire. The s\vellings had also gone down in 
some measure from our feet, as there was Jiot substance 
enough in us to keep up a running sore; all the moisture in 
them seemed to dry away, and we could support the prick¬ 
ings and cutting of the stones better as we beitame lighter 
and more inured to it. Wc had endeavoured to find some 
of the kind of root tliat was met with near the sea coast, but 
none could be procured. In every valley we came to, the 
natives wouhl run al>out and search under every thorn bush, 
in hopes to find some herb, for tiiey were nearly as hungry 
as ourselves. In some places a small plant was found, 
resembling what we call shepherd’s sprout; tliey were torn 
up by them and devoured in an instant. I got one or two, 
but, they proved vi'ry l>itter, and Avere impregnated, in a 
considerable degret;, with sidt: these plants Avere so rare as 
to be scarcely of any benefit. Tliere Avere also found by 
the natives, in particular jilaces, a small ground I’oot, 
whose top shoAA^ed itself like a single short spear of grass, 
about three inches aboA^e the ground; they dug it up Avith 
a stick ; it was of the size of a small walnut, and in shaj>c 
very much like an onion; its taste fresh, AAathout any strong 
flavour; but it aaus very difficult to find, and aft()rdcd us 


p 
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very little relief, as we could not get more thiia half a dozen 
ill a whole day’s search, and some days none at all. 

On the 19 th of Seiitember, in the morning, the tribe 
having held a council the night before, at which I could 
observe my old master was looked uji to as a man of supe¬ 
rior judgment and influence, they began a route back again 
towards the sea, and the well near Avhich we Avcie first made 
slaves;—this convinced me that no fresh Avater could be 
2 >rocnred nearer, and as the camels were almost diy, I much 
feared that myself ami companions must perish before we 
could reach it. 1 had been in the habit every day since 1 
was on the desert, of relieving my excessive tliirst by the 
disagreeable expedient before mentioned; but that resource 
now failed me for the want of moisture, nor had any thing 
passed through my body since the day I left the aacII. ^Vc 
had journeyed for seven and a half days S. E. and 1 con¬ 
cluded it Avould reipiire the same time to return ; but on Uic 
18th Ave steered N. E. and on the 19th Ave took a N. W. 
direction, and in the course of the day avc entered a verj’ 
small valley, where avc found a few little dwarf thorn bushes, 
not more than tAvo feet high ; on these avc found some snails, 
most of Avhich Avere dead and dry, but 1 got about a hand¬ 
ful that Avcrc alii'c, and Avhen a fire Avas kindled, roasted 
and ate tJiem—Clark did the same, and as we did not 
receiA'c more than a gill of milk each in twenty-four hours, 
this nourishment was very serviceable. 
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On the morning of the 20th we staited, as soon as it was 
light, and drove very last all the day. We had no otlier 
drink than the camels' uiine, which we caught in our hands 
as they voided it; its taste Avas bitter, but not salt, and il 
relieved our fainting spirits.. We Averc forced to keep u]> 
with the drove, but in the course of the day found a handful 
of snails each, Avhich avc at night roasted and ate. Our feet, 
though not gAvollcn, were extremely sore; our bodies and 
limbs were nearly deprived of skin and Hesh, I’or we con¬ 
tinually AA’asted UAvay, and the littk^ avc had on our bones 
Avas dried hard, aiul stuck fast to them. My head had noAv 
become accustomed to the heat of the sun, and tliough it 
remained uncovered, it did not pain me. Hunger, that had 
preyed upon my companions to such a degree as to cause 
them to bite ofi" the flesh from tlieir arms, had not tlic same 
effect on me. 1 Avas forced in one instance to tie the arms 
of one of my men behind him, in order to prevent his 
gnaAving his own flesh; and in another instance, two of 
them having caught one of the boys, a lad about four years 
old, out ol’ sight of the tents, were about dashing his brains 
out Avith a stone, for the purpose of devouring his flesh, 
Avhen luckily at that insbint I came up and rescued the 
child, with some difficulty, from their voracity. They Avere 
so frantic with hunger, as to insist upon having one meal of 
his flesh, and tlien they said they Avould be Avilling to die : 
for they knew that not only themselves, but all the crcAv 
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would be instantly massacred as soon as the murder should 
l>c discovcrcil- I convinced them that it would be more 
manly to <lie with hunger than to become cannibals and eat 
their own or other human flesh, telling them, at the same 
time, I did not doubt but our masters would give us sufti- 
cicut nourishment to keejj us alive, umil they could sell us. 
On the 20th, we proce(;ded with muc'h s[)eed towards the 
N. W. or sea shore; but on the 21st, we did no.t go forward. 

'I’his day I met with Mr. Savage, Horace, Hogan, and 
the cook; their masters^ tents were pitched near ours; they 
were so weak, emaciated and sore, that they could scarcely 
stand, and had been carried on the camels for the last few 
days. J was extremely glad to sec them, and spoke to all 
but Horace, whose master droA C me olf with a stick one 
way, and Horace another, yelling most horribly at the same 
lime and laying it on Horace’s back Avith great fury. 1 
soon returned to our tent, and felt very much dejected; 
they all thought they could not live another da}'—there 
Avere no snails to be found here, and avc had not one droj) 
of milk or water to drink. Horace, Hogan, and the cook 
Avere employed in- attending their masters’ camels, in coju- 
pany Avith one or two Arabs, Avho kejit flogging them nearly 
the M hole of tlu' lime. 

My old master did not employ me or Clark in the same 
way, because', he had lAvt> negro slaves to do that Avork; he 
was a rich man among them, and owned from sixty to 
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sijventy canids; he was also a kind of priest, for every 
evening he Avas joined, in his devotions, by all the old and 
most of the young men near his tent. 'I’hey all first Avashed 
themselves Avith sand in place of water; tlien Avrapping 
themselves up Avith their str.ij) of elotli and turning their 
faces to the east, my old master ste[)j>ed out before them, 
and coininenced by bowing tAvice, repeating at each time 
“ Allah Houakihai’ then kneeling and bowing liis head to 
the ground tvidce; then raising himself up on his feet, and 
rejieating, “ Hi el Allah Sheda Mohamed Jlahsool Allah,” 
bowing himself lAviee; and again iirostraling himself on the 
earth as many times, then “ Allah Honakibar” Avas three 
limes repeated. He aa as always aecompanied in his motions 
and Avords by all present Avho could see liini distinctly, as 
he stood before them. He Avould then make a long jirayer, 
anti the}’ recited all logether Avhat I afterAA urds found to be a 
chajiler in the Koran; and then all Joined in chaunting or 
singing some hymn or sacred poetry for a considerable 
linit'. This ceremony being hnishetl, they again jiroslrated 
themselvt's Avitli their faces to the earth, and the service 
concluded. 

About the middle of this day tAA’o strangers arrived, riding 
tAVo camels loaded Avith goods: they came in front of my 
master's tent, and having made the eamels lie doAvn, they 
dismounted, and seatetl themselves on the ground opposite 
the lent, Avith their faces turned the other Avay. 'I’liere Avere. 
in this valley six tents, besides that of my master. 
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CHAFrER IX. 

Two Arabian merchants are persuaded by the author to pur¬ 
chase him and four of his suffering companions—they hill a 
camel, and prepare to set out far Morocco across the Desert. 

All the men had gone out u hunting on thcii* camels, car¬ 
rying their anus with them; that is to say, seeking ibr 
plunder as I concluded. My old and young mistresses 
went to see tlie strangers; they had no watir to carry, as is 
customary, but took with them a laigc skin, with a roll of 
tent cloth to make them a shelter ; the strangeis rose as the 
women drew near, and saluted the.ni by the words “ Labez, 
Labez-Salem; Labez-Alikom Peace, peace be with you, 
&c. and the women returned these salutations in similar 
words. They next ran to our tent, and took a couj)le of 
sticks, with the luJp of which and the skin and tent cloth, 
they soon made an UAvning for the strangers. Tliis done, 
they took the bundles which were on the camels, and }>laccd 
them in this tent, with the sadilles and all iht; other things 
the strangers had brought. The two strangers had a couple 
of skins that contained water, which the women hung up on 
a frame they earned from our tent. 
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During the whole time the women were tlius employed, 
the strangers remained seated on the ground beside their 
guns, for they had each a double barrelled musket, and so 
bright, that they glittered in the sun like silver. The women 
having finished their attentions, seated themselves near the 
strangers, and made inquiries, as near as 1 could compi-c- 
hend, by saying, “ Where did you come from? what goods 
have you got ? how long have you been on your journey ?” 
<S:c. Having satisfied their curiosity on these points, they 
next came to me, and the old woman (in whom as yet I had 
not disc;ovcred one spark of pity) told me that Sidi llumet 
had come’with l)lankcts and blue cloth to sell; that ho came 
Ironi the Sultan’s dominions, and that he could buy me and 
carry me there, if he chose, where 1 might find luy friends, 
and kiss my wife anti chiltlren. 

Before my master returned I went to the tent of Sidi 
Hamet, with a wooden bowl, and begged for some vvater— 
showing my mouth, which was extremely parched and stiff', 
so much so, that I could with difficulty speak. He looked 
at me, and asked if I was el Rais (the capUun). J nodded 
assent; he told his brother, who was with him, to give me 
some water, but this his benevolent brother would not con¬ 
descend to do; so taking the bowl himself, he poured into 
it nearly a quart of (dcJir water, saying, “ Shemb, Kais”—that 
is, Drink, Captain, or chief. I drank about half of it, and 
affer thanking him and imploring the blessing of Heaven 
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upon him for his humanity, I was going to take tlie rest of 
it to our tent, where Clark lay stretched out on his back, a 
perfect wreck of almost naked bones; his belly and back 
nearly collapsed, and breathing like a person in the last 
agonies of death : but Sidi Hamet would not permit me to 
carry the water away, bidding me diink it myself. 1 
pointe'd out to him my distressed companion; this excited 
his pity, and he suftered me to give Clark the remainder. 

'riic water Avas perfectly fresh, and revived him exceed¬ 
ingly ; it was a cordial to his desponding soul, being the 
first fresh water that cither of us had tasted sim-e avc left the 
boat: his eyes that were sunk deep in their sockets, bright¬ 
ened up—“ This is good Avater, (said he,) and must have 
come from a better country than this; if we were once there, 
(added he,) and 1 could get one good drink of such Avater, I 
could die Avith pleasure, but now 1 cannot live another day.” 
Our masters soon returned, and began, with others of the 
tribe, Avho had received the ncAvs of the arrival of strangers, 
to form circles, and chat Avilh them and each other; this 
continued till night, and I presume there Avere at least two 
hundred men present. After dark they began to st^parate, 
and by ten o’clock at night none remained but my old 
master’s family, and three or four of their relations, at our 
tent. On this occasion we Avere turned out into the open 
air, and Avere obliged to pass the night Avithout any shelter 
or coAcring. It was a long and tedious night; but at the 
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time of milking the camels, our old master coming to us, as 
if afraid of losing his property by our death, and anxious 
we should live, dealt out about a pint of milk to each ; tliis 
milk tasted better than any I had yet drunk; it was a sweet 
and seasonable relief, and saved poor Clark from disso¬ 
lution. 

This was the first nourishment of any kind our master 
had given us in three days, and 1 concluded from this cir¬ 
cumstance that he had hopes of selling us to the strangers. 
The next morning Sidi 1 lamet came towards the tent, and 
beckoned me to come there; he was at a considerable dis- 
tanct;, and J made the best of my way to him; here he 
bade me sit down on the ground, I had by this ti^juc 
learned many words in their language, \vhich is ancieiH 
Arabic, and could understiind the general current of their 
<‘onvcr.sation, by jiaying strict attention to it. 

lie now began to qiuistion me about my country, and the 
manner in which I had come here—I made him understand 
that I was an Englishman, and that my vessel and crew 
were of the same nation—I found he had heard of that 
country, and 1 stated as well as 1 could the manner of my 
shipwreck—told him avc were reduced to the loAvest depth 
of misery: that 1 had a wife and five children in my oivn 
country, besides Horace, rvhom 1* called my eldest son, 
mingling Avitli my story sighs and tears, and all tlie signs of 
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affection and despair which these reeollections and my pre¬ 
sent situation naturally called forth. 

1 found him to be a very intelligent and feeling man—I'or 
although he knew no language but the Arabic, he compre¬ 
hended so .well what I wished to communicate, that he 
a{-tually shed tears at the recitid of my distresses, nobvith- 
standing that, among the Arabs, weeping is regarded as a 
womanish weakness. He seemed to be ashainetl ol‘ his 
own want of fortitude, and said that men w ho had beards 
like him, ought not to shed tears: and he retired, wiping 
his eyes. 

Finding I had awakened his syinpatliy, 1 thought if I 
could rouse his interest by large offers of money, he might 
buy me and my companions, and carry us up from the 
Desert—so accordingly the first time I saw him tilone, 1 
went to him and begged him to buy me, and carry me to 
the sultan of Morocco or Marocksh, where 1 could find a 
friend to redeem me. lie said no, but he would carry me 
to Swearah, describing it as a walled town and seaport. I 
.told him 1 had seen the sultan, and that he was a friend to 
my nation. He then iiskcd me many other questions about 
Mohammed Rassool—1 bowed and pointed to the east, then 
towards heaven, as if 1 thought he had ascended tlierc: tliis 
seemed to please him, ami he asked me how much money 
I would give him to carry me up; upon which 1 counted 
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over fifty pieces of stones, signifying I would give as many 
dollars for myself and each of iny men. “ J will not buy 
the othei’s,” said he; “ but. how much more tlmn fifty dollars 
will you give me for yourself, if 1 buy you and carry you 
to your friends?” 1 told him one hundred dollars. “ Have 
you any money in Swearah” asked he by signs and rvords, 
“ or do you mean to make me wait till you get it from your 
country ?” I.replied that my friend in Swearah would give 
him the money so soon as he brought me there. “ You are 
tlcceiving me,” said he. 1 made the most solemn protesta¬ 
tions of my sincerity :—“ J will buy you tlien,” said he, 
“ but remember, if yoxi deceive me, 1 Avill cut your throat,” 
(making a motion to that eflect.) Tiiis I assented to, and 
begged of him to buy my son Horace also, but he would 
not hear a word about any of my companions, as it would 
be impossible, he said, to get them u[) off the Desert, whitdi 
was a great distance. “ Say nothing abt)ut it to your old 
master,” signified he to me, “ nor to my brotlier, or any of 
the others.” He then left me, and I went out to seek for 
snails to ndieve my hunger. I saw Mr. Savage and Hogan, 
and brought them witli Clark near Sidi Ilamet’s tent, where 
we sat down on the ground. He came oxit to see us, mise¬ 
rable objects as we were, and seemed very much shocked 
at th(^ sight. I told my companions 1 had great hopes we 
should be bought by this man and carried up to the culti¬ 
vated country—but they expressed great fears that they 

Q 2 
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would be left behind. Sidi Hainet asked me many ques¬ 
tions about my men—wished to know if any of them had 
diet], and if they had wives and children. I tried all T 
coidd to interest him in their behalf, as avcU as my own, and 
mentioned to him my son, whom he hail not yet seen. 1 
found my companions had been very much stinted in milk 
as well as myself, and that they had had no water,—they 
had ibund a few snails, which ke[)t them alive; but even 
these now failed. 

'I’he 24th, we journeyed on towards the N. W. all day— 
the whole tribe, or nearly so, in company, and the strangers 
also kept in company with us. AVhen my mistress pitched 
her tent near night, she made up one for Sidi llamet also. 
I begged of him on my knees cA ery time I had an opportu¬ 
nity,. for him to buy me and my companions, and on tlie 
25th I had the happiness to sec him pay my old master lor 
me : he gave him two blankets or coarse hoicks, one blui*. 
cotton covering, and a bundle of ostrich feathers, with 
which the old man seemed much pleased, as he had now 
three suits of clothing. They were a long time in making 
the bargain. 

Tliis day Horace came with his master to fetch something 
to our tent; at his approach, I went to meet him, and em¬ 
braced iiim with tears. Sidi llamet was then fully convinced 
that he was my son. 1 had found a few snails this morning, 
and divided them between Mr. Savage and Horace bclbre 
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Sidi Hamet, who signified to me in the afternoon that lie 
intended to set out with me in two days for Swearah; that 
he had tried to buy my son, but could not succeed, for his 
master would not sell him at any price: then, said 1, “ let me 
stay in his place; 1 will be- a faithful slave to his master as 
long as I live—carry him up to Swearah; my friend will 
pay you for him, and send him home to his mother, whom 
1 cannot sec.unless I bring her son with me/’ “ You shall 
have your son, by Allah,” said Sidi Jlamet. TJie mIioIc 
tribe was gathered in council, and 1 supposed relative to 
this business. In the course of the afternoon they debated 
the matter tiver, and st;emetl to turn it every way;—thtiy 
fought besides tlirei^ or lour battles with fists and scimilars, 
in their warm and loud discussions in settling individual 
disputes; but in the evening 1 was told that Horace was 
bought, as tlie tribe in council luid forced liis master to sell 
him, though at a great price. I now' redoubled my cnti'caties 
with my new master to buy JMr. Savage and Clark, telling 
him that I would give him a large sum of money if he got 
us up safe; but he told me he should be obliged to carry us 
through bands of robbers, who would kill him lor oursakes, 
and that his company Avas not strong enough to resist the’in 
by force of arms—I fell down on my knees, and implored 
him to buy Mr. Savage and Clatk at any rale, thinking, if 
he should buy them, he might be induced to purchase the 
remaining part of the crew. 
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My mind liad been so busily employed in schemes of re- 
demjTtiou, as almost to forget my sufferings since Sidi Hamet 
had bought me. Jfe had given me two or three drinks of 
water, and had begged milk for me of my former master. 
On the morning of the 26’tl), 1 renewed my entreaties for 
him to j)urchase Mr. Savage, Clark, and IJogan—;tlic othei’s 
I had not seen since the second or third day after we Averc 
in tlie hands of the Arabs. I did not know where they were, 
and consequently could not designate them to my master 
Hamet, though J told him all their names. Mr. Savage aiid 
Hogan looked much more healthy and likely to live than 
Clark, and vSidi Hamet insisted that it was impossible that 
Clark coidd live more than three days, and that if he bought 
him, he should lose his money. I told him no, he should 
not lose his money, for, Avhether he lived or died, 1 Avould 
pay him the same amount. 

Clark was afflicted with tlu; scald head, rendered a raAv 
sore in consequence of his sufferings, and his hair, which Avas 
very long, Avas, of course, in a very filthy condition ; this 
attracted the attention of Sidi Hamet and his brother, tlie 
latter of whom aa’us a A'ery surly and cross-looking felloAV. 
They poked the hair and scabs open with their sticks, and 
demanded to knoAV Avhat Avas the occasion of that filthy 
appearance. Clark assured them, that it was in c'onseiquence 
of his .exposure to the sun, and as that Avas the reason 1 hatl 
assigned for the honiblc sores and blisters that coA'^ered our 
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scorched bodies and half roasted flesh, they said, it might 
possibly be so, but asked why the heads of the rest of us 
were not in the same state. I’hey next found fault with my 
shins, which had been a long time Aery sore, and they 
examined every bone to see if all was right in its place, Avith 
the smne cautious circuitispections that a jockey would use, 
who Avas about buying a horse, Avhile we, poor trembling 
wretches, strewe Avith all possible care and anxiety to hide 
every fault and infirmity in us, occasioned by our dreadful 
Ciilainities and criud sufl’erings. 

Sidi llaniet inl'ormed me this tlay, that he had bought 
Mr. Savage and Clark, and had bargained for Hogan, and 
that he was going to kill a camel that night for prov isions on 
oiir journey. Our Avater had been expended for tAvo days, 
and all the fiunilies around us aa tTe also destitute. I did not 
gel more than a gill of milk in tAventy-four hours, and a 
small handful of siyiils—these sta ved in a little degree to 
supj)ort nature, and 1 waife'd Avith the gi'eatest impatience for 
the killing of the canu;l which had lieen promistid, hoj)ing 
to have a meal ol‘ meat once more before 1 died. Clark and 
I had been busy all the aflernoon in gathering dry sticks to 
n)ake a fire, and a little atler midnight my master came to 
me and shovt cd me Avherc to carry the wood we had col¬ 
lected ; it was in a little gulley, that it might not be seen by 
our neighbours, Avhilst our former master and two pieseut 
ones were leading a camel up to the same place. Tins 
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camel, on its arrival, they made lie down in the usual 
manner: it was a very old one, and so poor, that he had 
not been able to keep pace with the drove during the 
journey, and Sidi Hamet told me he had bought him for one 
blanket. 

'J'he camel being down, they put a rope round his under 
jaw, with a noose in it; then hauling his head round on the 
left side, made the rope fast to his tail, close up to his body: 
his neck was so long, that tlie under jaw reached within six 
inches of the tsiil: they then brought a copper kettle that 
would contain probably three gallons. I’lius prepared, Sidi 
Hamet cut open a vein on the right side of the ( aiiicrs neck, 
close to his bniast; the blood streamed out into the kettle, 
and soon filled it half full; this tliey set over the fire and 
boiled, stirring it all the time with a sti(-k until it became 
lliick, and of the consigtenee of a beef’s liver; then taking it 
oil' the fire, they passed it to me, saying, “ Code, Riley,” 
(Eat, Riley.) I did not wail ibr a second bidding, but fell 
to, together with Clark : our appetites Avere a oraeious, and 
Ave soon filled our stomachs with this, to us, delicious food. 

Notwithstanding the lateness of the hour, and the privacy 
observed in killing this meagre camel, many of our hungry 
neighbours had found it out, and came to assist in the 
dressing and eatuig of the animal. They insisted on having 
some of the blood, and Avould snatch out a handful in spite 
of aU our masters could do to hinder them; they Avere then 
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very officious in assisting to take off the hide, which was 
soon done, and tlui entrails were rolled out; they next pro¬ 
ceeded to put all the small entrails into the kettle, without 
cleaning them of their contents, togedier with what remained 
of the liver and lights; liut they had no water to boil them 
in. I'hcn one of llnan went to the canid’s paunch, which 
was very large, an^ laitting a slit in the top of it, dippi'd out 
some water in a bowl, thick with the camel’s excrement;— 
tliis they poured into the kettle, and set it a boiling, stirring 
it round, and now and then taking out a gut, and biting off' 
an end to ascertain whether it w as cooked enough. During 
this time,*half a dozen hungry wretches were at work on the 
camel, Avhich they would not leave under yiretence of friend- 
shij) for our masters, for they would not suffer strangers to 
work, when in their comjiany, and it licing dark, they ma¬ 
naged to steal and convey away, before morning, more than 
one-half of the camel’s bones and meat, with half his skin. 
Our mastiws were as hungry as any of tlie Arabs, yet, though 
they had bought the camel, they could scarcely get a bite 
of the intestines without fighting for it; for what title or 
argimient can prevail against the voracious appetite of a 
half-starved man ? I’hough our masters saw the natives in 
the very ac t of stealing and carrying off their meat, they 
could not [irevent them, fearing woi*sc consequences than 
losing it; it being a standing maxim among the Aiabs to 
feed the hungry if in their pow'cr, and give them drink, even 
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if the owner of the provisions be obliged to rob himself and 
his own family to do it. 

Notwitlistanding the boiled blood we had eaten was jier- 
fectly fresh, yet our lliirst seemed to increase in conse¬ 
quence of it. As soon as daylight appeareil, a boy ol’ from 
fourteen to sixteen years old came running up to the camel's 
paunch, and Uirusting his head into it up to his shoulders, 
began to drink of its contents; my master observing him, 
and seeing lliat my mouth was very dry, made signs for me 
to go and pull the boy away, and drink myself: this 1 soon 
did, putting my head in like manner into the paunch; the 
liquid was very thick, but though its taste was exceedingly 
strong, yet it was not salt, and allayed my thirst: Clark next 
took a drink of the same fluid. 

This morning we were busied in cutting off the little flesh 
that remained on the bones of our camel, spreading it out 
to dry, and roasting the bones on the fire for our masters, 
w'ho cracking them between two stones, then sucked out the 
marrow and juices. Near noon, Horace was brought where 
I was; he was very hungry and thirsty, and said he had 
not eat any thing of consequence for the last three days. 
Our common master said to me, “ This is your son, Rais," 
and seemed extremely glad that he had been able to pur¬ 
chase him, giving liim some of the entrails and meat he had 
boiled and saved for the purpose. I in my turn gave him 
some of our thick camel's water, which he found to be deli- 
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cious; so true it is, that hunger and thirst give a zest to 
every thing. Bums was brought up soon after, and my 
master asked me if he was one of my men; I told him he. 
was:—“ Ilis master wants to sell him,” said Sidi Hamet, 
“ but he is old and good for nothing,” added he ; “ but I 
can buy him for this blanket,” showing me a very poor old 
one—I said, “ Bify him, he is my countryman, I will repay 
you as much for him as for the others—so he went out, 
and bought him from his master, and then gave him some¬ 
thing to eat. Poor Bums was much rejoiced to find there 
was a prospect of recovering his liberty, or at least of getting 
where heanight procure something to cat and drink. During 
this day, the natives ftocked round in great numbers, men, 
women, and children, and what with begging and stealing 
reduced our stock of meat to less tlian fifteen pounds before 
night. 

Sidi Hamet now told me that he had bought Hogan: this 
was in the afternoon, and he came to us. I congratulated 
him on our favourable prospects, and our master gave him 
something to eat; but his former master, Hamet, now 
demanded one blanket more for him than had been agreed 
on, as he was a stout fellow : my master would not be 
imj>osed ujion, nor had he indeed a blanket left. 1 begged 
\ cry hard for poor Hogan, but it was to no purpose, and his 
old master drove him oft', laying on his back with a stick 
most unmercifully. Hamet’s eyes seemed fairly to flash 
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fire as he went from ns. Hogan's hopes had been raised to a 
high pitch—tluy were now blastetl, and he Avas driven back 
like a tniininal before his bruUd owner, to his former mise- 
rablti abode, lie had informed me that he liad never as yet 
since our captivity known avIuU it was to sleep under the 
cover of a tent; that his allowance of milk had been so 
scant, that he did not doubt but he must have di<*d Avith 
hunger in a day or tAvo—he Avas extremely Avasted and sore 
on every side. My heart bled for him Avhen I saAv the bloAvs 
fall on his emaciated and mangled liame, but I could not 
assist him, and all 1 could do Avas to turn round and hide my 
face, so as not to Avitness his further tortures. 

This day Avas employed in preparing for our tieparturc— 
our masters made me a pair of sandals with tAvo thickness 
of the camel’s skin; they also mad(' Horace a ])air in the 
same inanne,r, but Clark and Jiiuns Avere fitted Avilh single 
ones; they hatl in the morning given me a small knife, 
Avhich I hung to my neck in a case: this they meant as a 
mark of confidence; and they also gave me charge of their 
stuff, the camels, and the shiA’es. 1 soon perceived, how¬ 
ever, that although 1 had this kind of command, yet J Avas 
obligeil U) do all the Avork. My men AA^ere so far exhausU;d, 
that ev(?a the hope of soon obtaining their liberty could 
scarcely animate them to the least exertion. 

In the evening Sidi llamet told me, Aaron (Mr. Savage) 
would be Avith us by and by :— that avc should start in the 
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nioraing for Swearah, and that he hoped, through the bless¬ 
ing of (jiod, I should once more embrace my family;—he 
then told me how much he had paid for each one of us— 
that he had expended all his jnoperty, and that if I had not 
told him the truth, he was a. ruined man—^that his brother 
was a bad man, and had done all he could to pievent his 
buying us, but that'he hatl at last consented to it, and taken 
a share. 

lie next made me repeat, before his brother, my promises 
to him when we should arrive at Swearah, and my agree¬ 
ment to have my throat cut if my words did not jirove true. 
liUte in the evtming Mr. Savage joined us—he knew before 
tiiat 1 was going to set out, and thought he should be left 
behind—he was very thankful to be undeceived in tliis par- 
ti(‘.ular, and to get, at the same time, something to eat, for 
Sidi Jlainet had saved some of the earners intestines which 
lie imnu'diately gave him. 

After having satisfied his hunger in some measure, he 
began to cxjiross his doubts as to wlierc we were going; 
declaring, that he did not bt;lieve a word these wretches 
saidhe could not undersland them, and said he ilid not 
believe 1 could; and suggi'sted a hundred doubts and 
ditheulties on the subject, that his ill-boding imagination 
suppliixl him with : he did not like the, price 1 had agreed to 
give for our liberty,—it was too much, and I should find 
nobody willing to advance it for me, as 1 was jioor. 
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We had started what M^atcr remained in the paunch of the 
camel, thick as it was, into a goat skin, straining it through 
our fingers to keep out the thickest of the filth. The night 
of the 27th, as near as we eould keep count by marking the 
day of the month on our legs with a thorn, av<; jjassed in the 
open air, five of us together. 

At daylight on the morning of the 28lh, wc were called 
up and made to load our camels. I had strong hopes we 
were going to ride, but it now appeared not to be the case. 
All the Arabs in the valley set out in the morning Avith their 
camels, to drive them to water—^they had not been watered 
since the 10th, having gone without any for eighteen days. 
They were now at least two days’ journey from the well 
where we hud first been seized, towards which they now 
steered, in a N. W. direction. I mention this circumstance, 
to show the time these wonderful animals can live without 
drink, and supply their masters with milk, even when nearly 
destitute of vegetable substances; and with water from their 
paunches after death. 

Soon after sunrise, our masters bade us drive the camels 
up the bank; at this moment Archibald Robbins came with 
his master to see us, and I supposed his master had brought 
him with a view of selling him. 1 had not before seen him 
for fourteen days, and he had only arrived soon enough to 
witness our departure—I now on my knees begged, as 1 had 
done before, of Sidi Hamet, to purchase him; but he said 
he could not, and so hurried us on. 
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I told Robbins what my present hopes were, and that if I 
should succeed in getting clear, I would use my utmost 
endeavours to procure his and the rest of the crew^s redemp¬ 
tion. 1 begged him to continue as long as he could with his 
present master, who, for an Arab, appeared to be a very 
good man; and to encourage Mr. Williams and all the 
others to b(;ar up with fortitude, and support life as long as 
it Avas possible, in the hope that, through my help or some 
other means, they might obtain their redemption in a short 
time; and having taken my leave of him in the most affec¬ 
tionate manner, (in which my companions followed the 
example,)- avc set out on our journey, but with heavy hearts, 
occasioned by the bitter regret we I'elt at leaving our fellow- 
sufferers behind, although 1 had done all in my power to 
make them partakers of our better fortune. 
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CHAPTER X. 

The author and four of his companions 'set out to cross the 
Desert—their sufferings—they come to a sjmng of fresh 
water—description of its singular situation. 

From the time I was sold to Sidi Hamet, my old master and 
his family shunned me as they would a [)cstilcne(‘; and the 
old villain actually stole one jiicce of our meat from me, or 
rather robbed me of it just as w i‘ were settin" out; for be cut it 
off the string by which it w^as tied to the camel, in spile of my 
efforts to prevent him. Our masters w^ere accompanied for 
a conside.ralile distance by sc'vcral men and women, who 
were talking and taking leave, going on very slowly'. We 
were ordered to keep their camels together, wliich J thought 
I did ; yet when they were finally ready to depart, they 
found their big camel had marched off a gri'at distance, 
probably two miles from us, following a drove of camels 
going to the N.W. Sidi llameA bade me fetch him back— 
pointing him out: notwithstanding my weak and exhausted 
state, J was obliged to run a great way to come up with him, 
but my rising spirits supported me, and I succeeded in 
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bringing him back, where the other camels were collected 
by my shipmates. 

Sidi Hamet and Scid had two old camels on which they had 
ritl, and they had bought, also a young one that had not been 
broke for riding. We; were joined here by a young Arab 
named Abdallah; hehadbecMi Mr.Savage’s master imd owned 
a camel, and a couple of goat skins to carry water in; but 
these, as weH'as those of our masters, wore entirely empty. 
Sidi flamet had a kind of a pack-saddle for each of his old 
camels; but nothing to cover tlie bones of his young one. 
Having titled them as well as he could, (for he seemed to be 
humane,) he plac<5d Mj*. Savage, Burns, and Horace, on the 
big one, and myscll’ and Clark on the other old one. Seid 
and Abdallah took their seats on the one which belonged to 
Abdallah, and Sidi Hamet mounted the young one himself to 
break him, sitting behind the hump on his bare back ; and 
thus arranged and equipped, we set off on a full.and long 
siriding trot. It was about nine, A. M. when wc had momited; 
and this trot had (Huitinued for about three hours, when we 
stop})ed a few minutes in a little valley to adjust our saddles. 
Here Sidi Hamet ])ulled out a check shirt from one of his 
})ags and gave it me, dec laring he had stolen it, and had 
tricul to get another for Horace, but had not been able: 
“ Put it on,” said hcN “ your poor back needs a covering 
(it being then one entire sore.) I kissed his hand in 
gratitude, and thanked him and my Heavenly Father for this 
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mercy. Clark, a day or two before, had got a piece of an 
old sail, that partly covered him—Bums had an old jacket, 
and Horace and Mr. Savage a small goat skin added to tiu'ir 
dress—so that we were all comjiaratively c'omfortably clad. 
We did not stop here long, but mounted again, and pro¬ 
ceeded on our course to the E.S.E. on a full trot, which was 
continued till night; when, coming to a little valley, we 
found some thorn bushes and halted for the night. 

Here we kindled a fire, and our masters gave us a few 
mouthfuls of the craraefs meat, which we roasted and ate. 
As W() had drunk no water for the last three days, exccjjt a 
very little of what we had taken from tlxe camel’s paunch, 
and which was now reduced to about four quarts, we, as 
well as our masters, suffered exceedingly for the want of it, 
and it was thereupon determined to make an equal dis¬ 
tribution of it among the whole party ; which was accord¬ 
ingly done with an impartial hand. This we, poor sufferers, 
made out to swallow, foul and ropy as it was, and it consi¬ 
derably relieved our parched tliroats; and then, finding a 
good shelter under a thorn bush, notwithstanding our un¬ 
abated pains we got a tolerable night’s sleep. AVe had 
travelled this day steady at a long trot, at a rate, I judged, 
of between seven and eight miles an hour; making a dis¬ 
tance of sixty-three miles at the lowest computation. Before 
daylight in the morning of the 28th, we were called up and 
mounted on the camels as before, and we set off on the long 
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trot, on the same course, i. e. E. S. E. as on the preceding 
day. 

The same smooth hard surface continued, with now and 
then a little break, occasioned by the naked heads of rocks 
just rising above the plain,- and forming, in some places, 
small ledges. Near one of these, we alighted a few minutes 
about noon, for our masters to perform their devotions; and 
we allayed our thirst by drinking some of the camels’ urine, 
which we caught in our bands : our msisters did the same, 
and told me it was good for our stomachs. The camels 
took very long steps, and their motions being heavy, our 
legs, unsupported by stirrups or any thing else, would fly 
backwards and forwards, chafing across their hard ribs at 
every step; nor was it possible for us to prevent it, so that 
the remaining flesh on our jjosteriors, and inside of our 
thighs and legs was so beat, and literally pounded to pieces, 
that scarcely any remained on our bones; which felt as if 
I hey had been tlirown out of their sockets, by the continual 
and sudden jerks they experienced during this longest of 
da^'s. It seemed to me as though the sun would never go 
down, and when at last it did, our masters had not yet found 
a place to lodge in; for they wished, if possible, to find a 
spot where a few shrubs were groiving, in order that the 
camels might browse a little during the night. They stopped 
at last after dark in a very small valley, for they could find 
no better place; here they kindled a little fire, and gave us 
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about a pound of meat between us, wliich we greedily de¬ 
voured, and then allayed our thirst in a similar manner as 
before numtioned. 

We had started before daylight tliis morning, and had 
made but one stop of about filleen minutes in the course of 
Che whole day until dark night, having travelled at least 
fifteen hours, and at the rate of seven miles the hour, making 
one hundred and five miles. Here, in our barebone and 
mangled state, we were forced to lie on the naked ground, 
without the smallest shelter from the wind, which blciv a 
violent gale all night from the north—suffering, in addition 
to the cold, the cravings of hunger and thirst, and the most 
excruciating pains in our limbs and numerous sores; nor 
could either of us close our eyes to sleejj; and I cannot 
imagine that the tortures of the rack can exceed, nor indeed 
hardly equal, those we experienced this night. Sidi IJamet 
and his two companions, who had lieen accustomed to ride 
in this manner, thought nothing of it; nor did they even 
appear to be fatigued ; but when 1 showed him niy sores in 
the morning, and the situation of my shipmates, he was 
much distressed, and feared we Avould not live. IJe told 
me we should come to good w’ater soon, when we might 
drink as much as Ave AA'anted of it, and after that he Avould 
not travel so fast. 

We AA^erc placed on our camels soon after daydight, (this 
was the 29th,) having nothing to eat, and drinking a little 
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earners water, which we preferred to our own : its taste, as 
I before observed, though bitter, was not salt; and they 
void it but seldom in this dry and thirsty country. Pro¬ 
ceeding on our journey at a long trot, about nine o’clock in 
the morning, we discovered before us what seemed like high 
land, as we weie seated on the camels; but on our ap¬ 
proach, it proved to be the opposite bank of what appeared 
once to have been a river or arm of the sea, though its bed 
was now dry. At about ten o’clock, we came to the bank 
nearest us ; it was very steep, and four or five hundred feel 
deep, anti in most places perpendicular or overhanging, 
'riiese banks must have been washed at some former period, 
f'ither by tht' sea or a river; which river, if it was one, does 
not now exist. After considerable search, our masters 
found a place where our camt'ls could descend into it, and 
having first dismounted and made us do the same, we drove 
them down. AVhen we had descended the most difficult 
part of the bank, Seid and Abdallah went forward (w-ith 
Jhoir guns) to search for a spring of fresh water, which Sidi 
llamet told me was not very far distant. lie now made me 
walk alons with him, and let the others drive on the camels 
slowly after us; for they, as Avell as ourselves, were nearly 
exhausted. He then asked me a great many questions 
resjiceting my countiy, myself and family; and whether 1 
liad any property at home; if I had been at Swearah, and 
if I told him the truth concerning my having a friend. 
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there, who would pay money for me ? He said also, that 
both liimself and his brother had parted with all their pro¬ 
perty to purchase us, and wished me to be candid with him, 
for he was “ my friend.” “ God (said he) will deal witJi 
you, as you deal with me.” I .persisted in asserting that I 
had a friend at Swearah, who would advance any sum of 
money I needed, and answered his other (juestions as well 
as I was able; evading some I did not chopse to answer, 
pretending I did not understand them. “ AVill you buy 
Clark and Bums? (said he) they are good for nothing.” 
They certainly did look worse, if possible, tlian the rest of 
us. I told him they were my countrymen, and my brothers, 
and that he might depend upon it 1 would ransom them, if 
he would carry us to the empire of Morocco and to the 
Sultan. “ No, (said he,) the Sultan will not pay for you, 
but I will caiTy you to Swearah, to your friend ; what is his 
name ?” “ Consul,” said I. It seemed to please him to 

hear me name my friend so readily; and after teaching me 
to count in Arabic, and by my fingers, up to twenty, (which 
was askreen,) he told me I must give him two hundred dollars 
for myself, two hundred dollars for Horace, and for the 
others I must pay one hundred dollars each; showing me 
seven dollars he had about him, to be certain tliat we un¬ 
derstood each other perfectly; and he next made me 
understand that I must pay for our provisions on the road, 
over and above this sum. He then made me point out the 
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way to Swearah, which I was enabled to do by the sun and 
trade-wind, making it about N. E. “ Now, (said he,) if 
you will agree before God the Most High, to pay what I 
have stated, in money, and give me a double-barrelled gun, 
I will take you up to Swearah; if not, I will carry you olF 
that way,” pointing to the S. E. “ and sell you for as much 
as I can get, sooner than carry you up across this long 
desert, where' vre must risk our lives every day for your 
sakes; and if you cannot comply with your agreement, and 
we get there safe, we must cut your tliroat, and sell your 
comrades for w hat they will bring.” I assured him that I 
had told him the tnith, and called God to witness the sin¬ 
cerity of my intentions, not in the least doubting if I could 
once arrive there, I should find some one able and willing 
to pay the sum they demanded. “ You shall go to Swea¬ 
rah, (saitl he, taking me by the hand,) if God please.” He 
then showed me the broken pieces of my watch, and a 
plated candlestick, which he said he had bought from some 
person w ho had come from the wreck of my vessel. The 
candlestick had belonged to Mr. Williams—he said he 
bought the articles before he saw me, and wished to know 
what they were worth in Swcarali: I satisfied him as well as 
I could on this point. During this conversation we kept 
w'alking on about east, as the bed of the river ran near the 
northern bank, wluch was very high, and Sidi Hamet looked 
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at me as if his eye would pierce my very soul, to ascertaiu 
the sci-rets of my heart, and discover ivliether I was deceiv¬ 
ing him or not; and he became satisfied that I Avas sinccTC. 

By this time, we had arrived nearly opposite the place 
where he calculated the spring was, and his brother and 
Abdallah, being not far off, he hailed tliein to knoAV if they 
had found it; to whit;h they answered in the negative. 
After searching about an hour in the bank, he discovered it, 
and calling to me, for I was below, bade me come up to 
where he was, at the foot of a perpendicular cliff—I clam¬ 
bered up over the fragments of great rocks that had falhai 
down from above, as last as my strength would permit, and 
having reached the spot, and seeing no signs of Avater, the 
tears floAved fast down my clu;eks, for I concluded the 
spring was dried up, and that Ave must noAV inevitably 
perish. Sidi Hamet looked at me, and saw my tears of 
despair—“ Look down there,” said he; (pointing through a 
fissure in the rock;) I looked and saw v\ ater, but the cleft 
Avas too narrow to admit of a passage to it; then shoAving 
me another place, about ten or fifteen yards dislant, Avherc 
I could get down, to another small s})ring—“ Sherub, Riley, 
(said he,) it is sweet.” I soon reached it, and found it sweet 
indeed; and taking a copious draught, I called my com¬ 
panions, Avho scrambled along on their Avay up, exclaiming 
with great eageniess, “ Where is the water ? for God’s sake! 
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where is it ? Oh, is it sweet ?” 1 showed it to them, and 
tliey were soon convinced of the joyful tact. This water 
was as clear and as sweet as any I had ever tasted. 

Sidi Haraet now allowed us to drink our fill, while Scid 
and Abdallah were driving tlie four camels up the bank by 
a zig-zag kind of a foot-way, from which the stones and 
otlier impediments liad been before removed, apparently 
with great trouble and labour. This spring, the most sin¬ 
gular perhaps in nature, was covered with large rocks, fifteen 
to twenty feel high, only leaving a jiaiTow crooked passage 
next the high bank Ixjliiud it, by which a common sized 
man might dcsct'nd to get at it. It might contain, I should 
calculate, not more than fifty gallons of water; cool, clear, 
fresh, and sweet, and I presume it communicated with the 
one that was first shown me between tlie rocks, which 
was much smaller. The camels hail been driven to within 
fifty yards below the spring; our masters then took oft' the 
large bowl whit;h they carried for the j)urpose of watering 
the camels: then bringing a goat skin near the spring, made 
me fill it with the water, my three shipinates^passing it up 
to me in the bowl—I kept admonishing my companions to 
(liink with moderation, but at the same time 1 myself con¬ 
tinued to take iji large draughts of this delicious water, 
w ithout knowing when to stop; in consecjuence of which I 
was seized with violent pains in niy bowels^ but soon found 
relief. 
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It was here that I had an opportunity of ascertaining the 
quantity of water which a camel could drink at one draught. 
We filled a large goat skin fifteen times, containing at least 
four gallons, and every drop of this water Avas swalloAved 
tloAVJi by our largest camel, amounting to the enormous 
quantity of sixty gallons, or two barrels. The men kept 
crying out, “ Has not that camel done yet? he tilone will drink 
the spring dry” It was in effect drained very low; but still 
lield out, as the water kept continually running in, though 
slowly. 'J’his camel was a very large and old one, about 
nine feet high, stout in projjortion, and had not drunk any 
water for twenty days, as 1 was informed by Sidi Hamet: 
but the other camels did not drink as much in proportion. 

Having finished Avatering them, avc filled two goat skins 
with the water, Avhich had now beconu; thick and Avhitish; 
as the rock in Avhieh the basin Avas formed for holding it, 
appeared to be chalky, soft, and yielding. We descemled 
this bank, and after preparing the camels, avc Avere mounted 
thereon, and proceeded as before, but along to tlu* eastward, 
in this arm of the sea’s bed. 1 call it an ann of the sea, 
because there could be no doubt in thcj mind of any one 
who should vioAv it, that these high banks Avere Avorn and 
washed by Avater; they Avere from six to eight or ten miles 
distant from each other, and the level bottom Avas encrusted 
with marine salt. The bank rises four or five hundred feet, 
and nearly perpendicular, in most places. The broken 
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fragments oi rock, gravel and sand, that had been ujider- 
mined by the water, and tumbled doAvn, filletl a considerable 
space nc^r the cliffs, and did not appear to have been washed 
by the water for a great number of years. I could not 
account for the incrustation ot* salt (as we must have been 
at least tlirec hundred miles from the sea; this bottom or 
bed running from east northwardly to the Avest or S. W.) in 
any other way, than by supposing the sea water had once 
overflowed this level; that it had since either retired from 
that |>art. of the coast, or formed a bar across its mouth, oi- 
oullcl, and thus excludc'd itself entirely, and that tlie sea air 
combining with the saline de])osit or sediment, continued 
this incrustation. 

'J’he cuiious and interesting springs, before mentioned, 
are situated on tiie right or north side of this dry bay or 
river, about one hundred feel below the surface of the desert, 
and Ironi three hundred and fifly to four hundred fret from 
the bed or bottom. 'I’here Avas jaoI the smallest sign of their 
ever having oA^erfloAved their basins; thereby leaving it a 
mystery Iioav they ever should have been discovered, as 
there was no rill to serve as a clue. 

Our masters noAv hurrietl on to the eastAvard, to find a 
j)lacc to emerge from this dreary abyss, still more gloomy, 
it possible, than the face of the desert. As avc passed along, 
the salt crust crumbled under the feet of our camels, like 
the thin crust of snoAV. Wc came at length to a spot in the 
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bank at a kind of point, where we ascended gradually from 
one point to another until within, probably, two hundred 
feet of the top; here we were obliged to dismount, and 
drive, coax, and encourage the camels to go up. The 
ascent was very steep, though in zig-zag directions, and the 
flat rock over which the camels were forced to climb, threw 
them down several times, when our masters would encourage 
them to get up again, by singing and making repeated trials: 
helping them over the bad places by a partial lifting, and 
begging the assistance of God and his prophet most fervently, 
as well as» of all the saints. 

Having at length reached the surface of the desert, they 
stopped a few minutes to let the camels breathe, and also 
that we might come up, for Mr. Savage and Clark could not 
keep pace with the rest of us, on account of their severe 
pains in consequence of overcharging their stomachs with 
water. The desert here had the same smooth appearance 
we had before obsen^ed; no rising of the ground, nor any 
rock, tree, or shrub, to arrest the view within the horizon— 
all was a dreary, solitary waste, and we could not but admire 
and wonder at the goodness of Pro\idcnce in providing a 
reservoir of pure fresh water to quench the thirst of the 
traveller and his camel in this dry, salt, and torrid region, 
and we felt an inexpressible gratitude to the Author of our 
being, for having directed our masters to this spot, where 
our lives had been preserved and refreshed by the cool 
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delicious spring, which seemed to be kept tliere by a 
continual miracle. 

Wc had not gone more than eight miles from the bank 
(in a N.E. direction) before wc stopped for the night: here 
wc found no lee to screen lis from the strong winds, nor 
bush for the camels, to browse on. I judge we had travellcil 
five hours this morning, at the rate of seven miles an hour, 
before reaching the bank, and five miles after getting down 
it, before we came to the spring; making it forty miles to, 
and ten miles from the spring to where we halted for the 
night, so that this day’s march was all together at -least fifty 
miles. 

’J’he dry bed or bottom before mentioned had probably 
been an inlet or arm of the sea that never was explored by 
Europeans, or any other civilized men; yet it must have 
had an outlet; and that outlet must be to the southward of 
us, and if so, its mouth must have been at least three hundred 
miles distant. 

Here we ate the remainder of our camel’s meat:—^we had 
no milk; for neither of our masters’ camels yielded any, 
and our share of meat was not more than about an ounce 
each. 

I judged by the height of the nordi star above the horizon 
that wc were in about the latitude of twenty degrees North. 
1 now experienced that to have only one want supplied. 
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made us feel the others as less supportable than before; tor 
although we had drunk as much I'resli water as we could 
contain, and our thirst Avas in a great measure allayetl, still 
we were rendered extremely uneasy by the gnaivings of 
hunger, which, togetlier with our suflferings from the cold 
and piercing winds, made this a long and restltjss night. 
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CHAPTER XL 

Journeying on the Desert—they are hospitably entertained by 
Arahs^ and come to a well of fresh water. 

On the morning of the 301 h, we started very early; three 
of us rode, while the other two walked ; taking our turns 
every three hours, or thereabouts. They let the camels walk 
all this d.'iy, but their long legs, and the relVeshment they 
had enjoyed at the spi’ing, enabled them U) step along so 
fast and briskly, that those of us who were on foot, were 
obliged to be on a. continual small trot in order to keep up 
with them: the Avind at tJie same time bloAvit)g very strong 
directly against us, and our course being nearly N. E. 

About two o’clock P.M. Sidi Ilamet said to me, “ Riley, 
shift Gemcl;” (1 see a camel;) he Avas A^ery much rejoiced at 
it, and so Avere his coinj)anions; but neither I nor my com¬ 
panions could perceive any thing of the kind above the 
horizon foi- tAvo hours aftc;r this. Our masters had altered 
their course to about East, and at length Ave all saw a camel, 
aj)pcaring like a speck in the. horizon, but avc did not reach 
the travellers, Avho were Avith a large drove of camels, until 
sunset. Ilavmg come up Avith the men, they invited our 
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masters to go home with them; the invitation was accepted, 
and we drove our camels along, following them as they went 
towards their tents:—^it Avas dark and (piite late before we 
reached them, which were four in number. 

We stopped at a small distance from the tents, and were 
obhged to pluck up a few scattered shrubs, not thicker than 
straw, to make a fire with. Our masters had given us neither 
meat nor drink this day. I begged for some watei', and they 
gave us each a very scanty drink. We had traA'clIed full 
fourteen horn's tliis day, and at the rate of about three miles 
an hour, making a distance of about forty miles. e wtae 
now in a most piteous situation, extremely chafed and worn 
down wdth our various and complicated sufferings, and avc 
Avere noAv to lie on the hard ground Avilhout tin? smallest 
screen; not oven a spot of sand on Avhich to rest our Avearied 
limbs—we had been promised, however, something to eat 
by oin* host, and about 11 o’clock at night Sidi llamet called 
me, and gave me a bowl containing some boiled meat, Avhieh 
I divided into fne heaps, and Ave f'ast lots for them. I'liis 
meat was very tender, and there Avas just enough of it to 
fill our stomachs; after eating this, Ave had scarcely lain 
down Avht^n they brought us a large boAvl filled Avith milk 
and water. This Avas indeed sumptuous living, notAvith- 
standing our pains and the severely cold night Avind. 

On the morning of the 1st October aa'c AA cre roused up 
early to pursue our journey. Sidi llamet now called me 
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aside, and gave me to understand that this man laid "ot my 
spy ghiss, and wjuiUtI to know wliat it Avas worth. J rc- 
qucst(Kl him to show it to njo, which ho did; it was a new 
one 1 had bought in Oibraltar, and it had not been injured. 
Tlie Arab, thougli he did not know the use ol' it, yet as the 
brass on it glittert*d, he thought it was worth a \ast sum ot‘ 
inonev. Sidi Ilamet had only s(wen dollars in money, 
having invested the rest of Ins proj>erty in the ])urehasing of 
us, was not able to buy the glass;—his fancy was as much 
tciken Avith it, however, as Avas ihtal of the oAA'Jier. They had 
also several articles oi‘ clothing in their possession, Avhich 
gave me.‘reason to inter that \\c could not be a great dis- 
tiince from the place where, our vessel Avas Avrecked ; but 
there Avas no method t)f cah.’idating to an}' degree of certainty, 
as they all move with such rapidity in their excursions, that 
they seem not to knoAv Avhither, or Avhat di.stances they go, 
nor could I find out any thing from this man concerning the 
M reck. I’aking our leave from this truly hospitable man, 
AA'c })ursued our course N. E. on the IcacI desert. 

Our masters had been very uneasy all the preceding day, 
on account of meeting Avith no land marks to direct their 
course; they Avere in the same dilemma this day, directing 
their camels by the Avinds and bearing of the sun; freipiently 
stopjhng and smelling the sand, Avhenever they came to 
a small sandy spot, Avhich now and then occurred, but Ave 
did not come across any loose drifting sand. Wc took turns 
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ill ridiiii^ anil wulkiiig, or rather trotting, as wc had done the 
day bol’ort', until I lie afternoon, when our masters walked, 
(or rather ran,) and permitted ns to ride. 

About four o’clock P. AI. we saw, and soon fell in Avith a 
droM' of camels, that had been to the northward for water, 
and were then going in a S. VV. direction, with skins full of 
M ater, and bncki'Is for drawing and watering the camels; 
tiieir oAvners verv ci\ illy iiiA'iled our masters to take uj) their 
lodgings Avith them that night, and Ave wont in company 
Avith them about two hours, to the South, where falling in 
with a very extensive but shalloAV valUi}', Ave saAv about 
fifty tents pitcJied, mid going into the largest clear place, 
unloaded and fettered our camels, to U^t them broAVse on the 
leaves and lAvigs of the small shrubs that grew there, or on 
the little low moss, Avith Avhicli the ground Avas, in many 
places, covered. As avc. Avent along near the tents, the men 
and Avonien called me Itais, and soon gatheri'd around 
with their chiUlren to look at us, and to Avonder. Some in- 
Huired about my counliy, my vessel, my family, &c. 
Having satisfied their curiosity, they left us to gather slicks 
to kindle our masters’ fire; this done, Ave found, al’lcr con¬ 
siderable search, a sol't spot of sand to lie doAvn U])on, Avherc 
Ave slept soundly uiilil about inidnight, Avhen w e Avere aroused 
and each of us presented with a good drink of milk: this 
refreshed us, and avc slept the ri'inaindi'-r of the night, for¬ 
getting our sores and our pains. 1 reckon we had traA clled 
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this last day about I'orJy miles on a course of about 

E.N.E. 

On the 2d October we set out, in company with all 
these families, and Avent Nortl) fifteen or twenty miles, when 
they pitched tlu'ir tents, and made up a kintl of a shelter for 
our masters with two jiiecc's of tent cloth joined together by 
thorns and supported by some sticks. Onr masters gave us 
a good drink of Avater about noon, and at midnight milk 
Avas brought from all tpiarters, and each of us had as much 
as he could SAvalloAV, and actually swalloAvcd more than our 
poor stomachs could retain. 

The tribe did not move, as is customary, on the 2d 
October, Avaiting, as 8idi llamet said, for the jrurpose of 
feasting ns. They gave us as mueh milk as we could drink 
on the night of the second. Here our masters bought a 
sheep, of Avhich animals this tribe had about fifty, and they 
Aven; the first wt; had set'll: but they were so poor, that they 
could Avith difficulty stand and feed uptm flic broAvn moss, 
which coveretl jiart of the face: of the valleys hereabouts, 
and Avhich moss was not more than one inch high. 'I'his 
tribe, not unlike all tlu' others avc had seen, took no nourish¬ 
ment, e.xcept one good drink of milk at midnight, and a 
drink of sour milk and watt'r at mid-day, Avhen they could 
gel it. 

On the morning of the .‘3d Oclobcr, our masters took 
leave of tliis hospitable tribe of Arabs, Avho not only fed 
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themy bill seemed desirous that we their slaves should have 
sidheicut nourishment also, and gave us liberally of the best 
they had. Our masters laid made a trade with them, and 
oxehanged our youngest camel for an old one that was lame 
in his riglit fore t<)ot, and one that was not more than half 
gron n. The old one they calhul CohOy (or the lame,) and the 
young one GoyettCy (or the lillle. ehildf) 'I’he sheep our 
masters purchased Avas tied about the neck Avith a rope,, and 
J Avas obliged to lead it until about noon, Avhen Ave came to 
a low A'alley, Avith some small bushes in it—in the midst 
there Avas a Avell of tolerably good Avater—here avc Avatered 
the camels, and as the sheep could go no farther, they killed 
it, ami j)ut its lean cart‘-ass on a camel, ai’tcr placing its 
entniils (which they would not alloAv me time to cleanse) 
inU) the carcass. This well was about forty feet deep, and 
dug out among the big surrounding roots. 
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CHAPTER Xll. 

yVicjy arrive amongsl immense mountains of driving sand—their 
extreme sufferings—their masters find and steal some barley^ 
and restore it again. 

Hav INC watered our camels, and filled two skins witli 
water and drunk as much as we needed—they mounted 
Horace on the young camel, and all the others being also 
mounted, we proceedeil on towards the N. E. at a long 
walk, and sometimes a trot, driving the old lame camel 
bci’ore us until dark night, and I think we travelled thirty- 
fiv(' miles this day. The entrails of the sheep were now 
given us for our supper ; these we roasted on a fire we made 
for the purpose, and ate them, while our masters finished 
two of the cpuuTers. 

VVe lay tins night w ithout any screen or shelter, and early 
in the morning of the 4th, we set oil’ on our journey, all on 
foot, driving our (Timcls before us, on the same kind ol fiat 
surface we had hitherto travelled over : but, al>out 10 A. M. 
it began to assume a new aspect, aud liecome sandy. 'J’he 
sand uhere we first entered it, lay in small loose heaj)s, 
tlirough u hich it was very difficult to walk, as we sank in 
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nearly to our knees at cacli step—this sand Avas scorching 
hot. 'Dk; camels rven; now stop])(!d, and all of us inounlcd 
on tluan, when on their rising up, Ave suaa' before us vast 
numbers of immejisc sand hills, stretching as far as ihe ('V(' 
could lA'acJi from the north to the south, iK’iapcd up in a 
most terrific manner; avc soon arrived among them, and 
Aven; struck Avifh horror at the sight:—huge niountjuns of 
loose sand, pik^d uj) like drifted snoAv, towered two hundred 
feet above our heads on every side, and seemed to threalen 
destruction to our whole party : not a green nor even a dry 
bush or shrub of aiiA’ kind in vicAV to ri'lieve the eye ;—here 
Avas no path to guide our fooistejis, nor had av(‘ a compass 
to direct our course, obstructtul by these dreadful barriers. 
The trade winds Avhich had hitherto given us so much relief 
on our journey, l^y refreshing our bodies Avhen heated by 
the rays of an almo.st j)crj)endicidar sun, and which had 
.served in some measure to direct our course—oA^en these 
winds, Avliich uoav blew like a tempest, became our formi- 
ilabk' enemy :—the loose sand Ht'.w before its blasts, cutting 
our desh likt' hail stones, and very often covering us from 
each other’s sight, Avhile the gusts (which followed each other 
in cpiick succession) wen*, rushing by. 

We Avere here obliged to dismount, and drive the. famcls 
up the sandy stee])s after our masters, Avho Avent on before 
to look out for a practiirable j)assage. 'fhe camels as well as 
ourselves trod de(^[) in the sand, and Avith great difficulty 
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ascended the liills; but they wont down them very oiisily, 
and lie(|U(mtly on a lone; trot, following our masters. Sidi 
llamet, Seid, and Abdallah, so(micd full of apprehensions 
ibr their own and our safety, and were very careful of their 
camels. 

Thus we drove on until dark, when coining to a space 
whore the sand was not so much heaped uji, being like a 
lake surrounded by mountains, Ave saAV a few shrubs: here 
Ave stopped for the night, unloaded, and fettered our camels, 
Avhose appetites Avere as k(‘on apparently as onrs, for they 
devoured the fcAV leaves, together vvitli tlie shrubs, which 
were as thick as a man’s finger. W e next prepared a kind 
of shelter with the saddles and some sand for our masters 
and ourselves to keo]) ofi’ in some measure the fierce and 
ehiHing blasts of wind, and the driving sand which pierced 
our sores and caused us much pain. Having kindled a fire, 
our masters divided the meat that remained of the slieep:— 
it was sweet to our taste, though but a morsel, and we 
pounded, chmved and swallowed all the bones, and afler- 
wards got a drink of water:—then lying down on the sand, 
Ave had a comfortable night’s sleep, considering our situation. 
I reckon Av^e had madi; thirty-live miles this day, having 
travelled about, eight hours beforii Ave got among the heavv 
sand hills, at the rate of three miles an hour, and live hours 
among the sand hills, at the rate of two miles an hour. \\ c 
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were all afflicted with a most violent diarrhoea, brought on, 
no doubt, by excessive drinking and fatigue. 

At daylight on tlie morning of the 5th, I was ordered to 
fetch the camels, and took Mr. Savage and Clark with me; 
and the two old ones being IcHtc^red, that is, their two fore 
legs being tied within twelve; inches of each other, they could 
not wander far; we soon found them, and 1 made the one 
1 found kneel down, and having Uiken of!’ his fetters, 
mounted it with a good stick in my hand for its government, 
as the Arabs of the Desert use neitiun- bi idle nor haltin’, but 
guide and drive ihein iUtogether with a stick, and by words. 
Mr. Savage having found the big camel, took off his fetters, 
intending to make him kneel down in order to get on his 
biurk ; but the old lame camel Avhieh hail hitherto carried 
no load, and which had occasioneil us much tiouble, in 
forcing him to keep uj) Avilh the others Avhen on our march, 
now set, off on a greilt trot to the South:—the young one 
followed his example, so did Abdallah’s, and the l)ig one 
started also, running at their greatest s|>eeil. Seeing the 
jjanie of the othw’ camels, 1 endeavoured to sto[) them by 
riding before them with my camel, Avhich Avas the most 
active and fleet; but they avouUI not stop-^dodging me 
every Avay; my camel also tried to get rid of its load by 
running, jumping, lying doAvn, rolling over and striving to 
bite my legs; but 1 made shift to get on again before he 
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could rise, and had got some miles from "where I had stai'tetl, 
keeping near and frc(]uently before the other camels, which 
appeared to be vers’^ much frightened. Our masicrs had 
watched us, and when the*, camels set off, had started on a 
full run alter them; but had-been hid from my view by the 
numerous sand hills, over and among which we passed. 
Finding I could not stop the. others, and fearing I should be 
lost myself, L stopped the one 1 was on, and Sidi Hamet 
soon coming in sight, called to me to make my camel 
lie down. He mounted it, and after inquiring which way 
the other camels >vcnt, (which were now out of sight,) and 
telling me' to follow his tracks back to our stuff, he set off 
after them on full speed:—Seid and Abdallah followed him 
on foot, runnijig as fast as possible. 1 returned ; and pick¬ 
ing up a few skins that had jolted off from the little camel, 1 
ioinetl Mr. Savage and Clark, and we reached the place 
Avhere wc had slept, but much fatigued ; and here we 
remained for two or three; hours licfore our masters returned 
with the camels. 

We had during this interval lasted the bark ol'the roots of 
the shrubs which grew on the sand near us—it was bitter^ 
but not ill flavoured, and we continued to eat of it until the 
runaway camels w'ere brouglit back; it entirely cured our 
diarrhoea. I’hey had overtaken the camels with much diffi¬ 
culty, and the creatures were covered with sweat and sand. 


X 
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I expected we should receive a flogging as an atonenieiit for 
our carelessness in letting the big camel go, that had Ix^cn 
fettered, and in particular, that Mr. Savage would b«? 
punished, whom I did not doubt they had seen, when he 
let his camel escape. So as soon as tlu'y got nigh, I began 
to plead for him; but it was all to no purpose, for they 
whipped him Avith a thick stick (or goad) most unmercifully. 
Mr. Savage did not beg as 1 should have done in our situa¬ 
tion, and in a similar case, and they believed he had done 
it expressly to give them trouble, and continued to call him 
Fonte, (i. e. a bad fellow,) all the remaining pari of the jour¬ 
ney. Having settled this afl'air, and put Avhat stufl* they had 
on the camels, Ave mounted them and proceeded,—shaping 
our course, as before, to the Ji. N. E. as near as the moun¬ 
tains of sand would permit. It Avas as late as nine o’clock 
Avlien we started, and at eleven, having made about three 
leagues,, Avinding round the sand hills on a trot, Ave were 
obliged to dismount. The hills now stood so thick, that 
great care Avas necessary to prevent getting the camels into 
an inextricable situation between them, and our masters 
Avent on a head, two of them at a considerable distimee, to 
pick the way, and one to direct us hoAV to go;—the latter 
keeping all the time in sight. 'I'he sand Avas heated (as it 
had been the preceding day) by the rays of the sun, to such 
a degree that it burned our feet and legs, so that the smart 
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was more severe than the pain we had before experienced, 
from our blisters and chafing:—it was like wading through 
glowing embers. 

During the whole of this day, we had looked for shrubs, 
or some green thing to relieve the eye; but not a speck of 
verdure Avas to be seen. We had no food ; our Avater was 
nearly exhausted, and aac saAV no sign of finding an end to 
these horrid liea]>s of drifting sand, or of procuring any 
thing to relicA'c our latigucs and sufferings, Avhich wore now 
really intolerable. We continued on our roun^, however, as 
near as circumstances A\muld permit, E. N. E. until about 
nine o’clock in the evening, and stopped to rest among the 
high and dreary sand heajis, Avithout a shrub for our camels 
to cat. I calculated avc had gone this day from nine to 
eleven o’clock, twelve miles, and Ifoin that time till we 
stopjied, about tAvo miles an hour, making in all thirty-tAVO 
miles. We had nothing to eat; our masters hoAVCAfer gave 
us a drink of Avater, and being fatigued beyond description, 
we soon sank doAvn and fell aslecj). I happened to aAvake 
in the night, and hearing a henvy roaring to the nortliAvard 
of us, concluded it must be a violent gust of AA'ind or a hur- 
ricant*,, that Avould soon bury us in tlie sand for ever. I 
then'fore immediately aAvakened my companions, Avho Avere 
inon* terrified at the noise even than myself, for a feAV mo¬ 
ments ; but Avhen Ave perceived that the sound came no 
Hearer, I was convinced, (as the Avind did not increase,) tliat 
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it must be the roaring of the sea against the coast not far olF. 
Tliis was the first time we had heard the sea roar since the 
lOth of September ; and it proved to us that our masters 
Were going tow'ards the empire of Morocco, as they had 
promised. My comrades were much rcjoicefl at being unde¬ 
ceived on that subject, for thej^ had all along continued to 
suspect the contrary, notwithstanding 1 had c'onstantly fold 
them that the courses wc steered could not fail of bringing 
us to the coast. On the 6th, early in the morning, we 
started, and I found, by inquiring of Sidi Hainet, tliat om' 
conjectures were true; that we were near the sea, and tliat 
the roaring wc heard (and which still continued) Avas that 
of the surf: he added, “ You will get no more milk,” which 
1 thought he regretted very much. We continued on our 
course, labouring among the sand hills until noon, when we 
found, that on our right, and aliead, they became less fre¬ 
quent, but on our left there was a string of them, and very 
high ones, stretching out as far as the eye could reach. The 
sand hills through which we had passed rested on the same 
hard and flat surface I have before mentioned, without 
being atUiched to it; for in many places it was blown off, 
leaving naked the rocks and baked soil, between the tower¬ 
ing drifts. 

About noon we left these high sands, and mounting on 
the camels, proceeded along southward of them, where the 
sand Avas still deep, but not liigh, on about an East course. 
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Near this line of sand hills our masters discotered two 
camels—tliey bore about N. E. and we made directly for 
them as fast as possible. On a near approach wc observed 
they were loaded, and our masters now took oft’ the sheaths 
from their guns aiul primetl them anew ; and upon coming 
near the camels, they dismounted and made us do the same. 
We saw no human being. 

The camels’had large saeks on their backs, made of tent 
cloth, and well filled with something; there ivas also a large 
earthen pot lashed on one of them, and two or three small 
skin bags. Scid and Abdallah drove these camels on with 
ours, obsen ing strict silence while Sidi Hamct was searching 
for the owner ol’them with his double barrelled gun, cocked 
and primed. Mr. Savage was on the young camel, and not 
being able to keep up, was a mile or more behind; when 
Sidi llamet found the mvner of the camels asleep on the 
sand neur where Mr. Savage w'as. lie w’cnt towards him, 
keeping his gun in readiness to fire, until he saw' the other 
had no fire-arms, and w'as fast asleep ; when stej)ping care¬ 
fully up, he snatched u small bag from near the slecjier’s 
head, and went slowly away with it until past the fear of 
waking him. lie then assisted in driving Mr. Savage’s camel 
along, and they soon came uj> with us, where Seid and Ab- 
ilallah hatl made the two loaded camels lie dow'u bcitwcen 
some small hillocks of sand. They untied the mouth of one 
of the sacks, and behold its contents a\ ere barl(\>'! 'i’his was 
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the first bread stuff avc had seen, and it gave us new hopes ; 
they poured out about fifty pounds of it, I should guess, and 
put it into a large leathern bag of their own; then tying up the 
neck of the sack again, they made the camels get up with 
their loads. They now began to examine the contents of the 
small bags, and found them to consist of a number of small 
articles; but the one that was taken from near the Arab’s 
head was partly filled with barley meal. ’riu^ySvere all over¬ 
joyed at this discovery, and immediately pourcfl out some 
of it into a bowl; mixed it with water, and ate it; then 
giving us about a quart of water betAveeu us, with a handful 
of this meal in it, making a most delicious gruel, they hur¬ 
ried us on to our camels, and set off to the S. E. on a lon«> 
trot, leaving the strange camels to themselves. 

We had not proceeded more than half an hour, before wv. 
saAv a man running swiftly in chase of us, and hallooing to 
make our masters stop; they knew he must be the ow ner ol‘ 
the camels they had robbed, and paid no t)thcr attention to 
him than to push on the camels faster. Sidi Ilaimit now 
told me that that fellow w as a “ poor devil—he has not even 
a musket,’’ said he, “ and he let me take this bag while he 
w'as asleep.” The man gained on us very fast. 1 was afraid 
he would get back wdial had been taken from him by our 
masters, especially the barley—so were my shipmates; one 
of whom wished he had a loaded musket—saying, “ I xvould 
soon stop him if 1 had one, and thus save the barley.” Our 
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luasUjrs made tlieir signs for this man to go back, but he 
continued to advance, while our Arab masters, finding he 
would come up, kept their gmis cocked in their hands, and 
ready to fire on him, though he had no other amis tlian a 
scimitar; and drawing near, the}' halted, upon which the 
stranger making an appeal to God and bowing himself down 
and worshipping, ^declared that he had lost a part of his 
property, and. that he knew they must have taken it; that 
he M as their brother, and would rather die than commit a 
bad action, or sufier others to do it with impunity :—“ You 
have fire-arms,” (Cclibeatahs,) said he, “ and believe you 
can kill me in an instant; but the God of justice is my 
shield, and ivill protect the innocent—I do not fear you.”— 
Sidi Ilamct then told him to leave his scimitor where he Avas, 
and approach Avithout fear, and then making our camels 
kneel doAvn, avc all <lismounted. The stranger upon tliis 
came forAvard and asked—“ Is it peace ?”—“ It is,” Avas the 
reply of Sidi Hamc*t; they then saluted each other Avith— 
“ Peace be with you—peace be to your house—to all your 
friends,” &c. «Scc. and shaking one another in a most cordial 
manner by the hand, seated themselves in a circle on the 
ground. After a long debate, in Avhich our masters justified 
themselves for having taken the provision Avithout leave, 
be(‘ause avc, their slaves, Avere in a stale of stjirvation, Avhich 
Avas A’ery true, they added—“ You AV'ould not have relused 
them a morsel, if you had been aAi ake!”—and it Av as there- 
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upon finally agreed, to restore all that they had taken : so 
they made us clear a place on the ground tliat was hard, and 
pour out the barley from our bag. Tliey also gave him up 
his bag of meal, which had been much lightened, and a very 
small bag, which I supposed .to contiiin opium; this they 
said was all they had taken;—then after they had prayed 
together, we all mounted our camels and proceeded on our 
journey. Religion and honour even among thiqves ! thought 1. 
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CHAPTER Xlll. 

Continuation of the Journey on the Desert—several singular 
occurrences—they cotnc within sight of the Ocean, 

9 

This had detained us about an hour: Mr. Savage was put 
on the old canicl, which still continued verj lame, and 
Horace on tlu* sinalU'st. 'I’hese camels could not keep pace 
witli the Olliers, and both Mr. Sa^•agc and Horace were 
severely dogged for what our masters called bad manage¬ 
ment : though the true reason 1 suspected was the loss of 
the stolen barley, which had put them in a bad humour. 
We kept on to the East as fast as the camels could go, until 
late in the evening, when hearing the voices of men halloo¬ 
ing to each other, at a short distance on our left, our 
masters seemed much frightened ; kept all still; and finding 
a deep hollow, we silently descended its steep bank, leaving 
our little camel with his legs tied, on ihi' level above, as he 
was so far worn down b}' fatigue that he could scarcely 
walk. When we got to the bottom of it, \vc found a con¬ 
siderable number of small bushes, and having taken the 
saddles from off the camels and fettered their fore legs 
togetlier, as usual, we let them go to fec<l. I calculate we 
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travelled seven hours this clay, at two miles an hour, aiuoii<i 
the sand hills; then two hours on eaineis, until Ave came io 
the strange ones, at the rate of six miles an hour, including 
two stops, say two hours: then from four until about 10 P. M. 
six hours at five miles an hour—total this day, fifty-six miles. 

As soon as the camels were fettered, our masters examined 
their guns, and having asccrtaiiu'd itiat thc^y were A\ell 
])riiued—ascended the sand hills in this valley, (for (here 
Avas much drifted sand about it in sealtering heajis, and it 
appeared to have once been a river, a\ hose bed Avas uoav 
dry.) Tlu'y bade us all folloAv tlieiu, and Avent first to the 
lowest part of the valley ; then ascending the sleep sides ol’ 
the. sand drifts, made us ctuavI after them on our hands and 
knees. After they had gained ihc to[), and Avaiting for us 
lo climb XI]), they set u]) the most tremendous hoAvling 1 had 
ever before heard—one eounterleiling the tone of a tiger, 
the other the roar of a lion, iuid the third the sharp fnghtful 
yell of a famished Avolf. Having kept up this concert for 
some time, thc'y again proceeded, mounting and dc'seending, 
and searching for tracks, &c. 

1 Avas much terrilied, J confi'ss, and expected ihey were 
hunting for the peojik*. avc had heard luilloo when avc: entered 
the valley, to rob and murder them, and that avc Avcrc to 
share their danger, and cany their s])oil. Put after they 
had kept us mounting and descending about tAvo hours, 
they found a snug retreat, surrounded on all sides by high 
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sand drifts, where however a few small bushes were grow¬ 
ing : they made us lie; down in the deep sand, and after 
continuing their bowlings for about half an hour, bade us 
go to sleep, which we much needed, as our fatigues were 
excessive: they had not suffered us to make the least noise 
since we reacheil the l alley—nor did they themselves make 
any, except in imitation ot‘ wild ferocious beasts. 1 was 
now hilly persuaded that they were actuated by feelings of 
(ear and not views of jilunder in these mananivres; and 
taking a station Avitli their guns in their hands around us, as 
if afraiil they shoultl lose their slaves, wt; soon forgot our 
troubles in-the arms of sleep, and did not awake until the 
morning of the 7th, wluni we repaired lo our camels and 
found every thing safe. 'I’herc were more camels, w'hich we 
saw in the opcai valley, browsing uiioii the bushes, which 
grtuv higher here, than any we had hitherl,o seen; they were 
of a different .species, and not clothed with long lliorns. 

Just as Avc were ready to st't off on our journej^ an old 
woman and a boy came where we were; the woman ap¬ 
peared very friendly, made inquiries respecting our situa¬ 
tion, and if our masters as well as ourselves were not 
hungry ; and finding that we were indeed in want of food, 
she s(int off her boy, who soon returned with the boiled 
remains of ^vhat I conceived to havii been a sheep or goat, 
consisting of the entrails and a few bones; of these, our 
masters ate the greatest jiaiT, but gave, us the remainder— 
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that is to say, tlie bones, wliich wc were very glad to get, 
bare as wen?, for our hunger was extreme. 

Having gnawed and swallowed this hard food, and drunk 
about half a pint of water each, coloured with sour milk, 
which the old woman kindly gave us, wc proceeded on our 
journey, mounting this dry river’s bed or gully, which had 
been acted upon by water at no \ ery rehiote period. W'o 
here saw the first bushes that deserved that name, since we 
had been on this continent. They appeared to be of the 
willow kind, some of them as large as a man’s leg, and 
about fifteen feet in height. It was with much difficulty the 
camels could ascend this bank, but when wc did reach its 
summit, w'e ibuntl ourselves on the same level desert us avo 
had before travelled on: our vieAv on every sitle Avas Ijounded 
only by the distant horizon, except on our left, Avherealong 
string of sand-drifts of great height intercepted it. Near 
these sand hills avc discovered a man mounted on a eamel; 
he rode sAviftly tOAvards us, Avhich our masters observing, 
Avhilc he Avas yet a great Avay off’, dismounted from tlicir 
camels to Avait for his apjMoach. Myself and Mr. Savage 
were on foot, making the best of our way along, Wc saAV 
our masters dig holes in the sand, and bury two small bags 
Avhich tlK'v had stolen from the stranger the day before, at 
the time they helped themselves to the barley. The man 
on his camel soon ciune up, and Ave recognized him as 
the same our masters had plundered; he had folloAVcd us 
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on, and now told tliem they had stolen his goods and de¬ 
ceived him besides. 

Our masters denied the charge, and after showing him 
that they had nothing about them of the kind he described, 
told him to satisfy himself fully, and to go and search their 
stuff on the camels; protesting at the same time that he 
accused them wrongfully, and calling God to witness that 
they had nothing of his in their possession. The man 
seemed satisfied with their protestations, and rode off 
without further examination. We were going on during 
this time, and they remained on the spot to dig up the 
treasure aftci' its owner had left them. When they came up 
M'ith us, Sitli Hamct said to mo, “ that fellow wanted his 
bags and things, but he has not got them yet:” he then 
showi'd me the bags and their rontculs. There Avas a small 
box in one of the bags, containing opium and scA'^eral 
holloAv sticks of the thickness of a man’s finger, and six or 
eiglil inches long ; those Avcrc filled Avith Avhat I supposed to 
lie gold dust; the other liag contained tobacco stalks, and 
the roots of an herb, Avhicli I afterwards understood to be a 
specific remedy for evil eyes, or AA itchcraft; this they 
esteemed as of great value, even more than the gold dust 
and ojAiiun: the natives smoke this root through the leg or 
thigh bone of a sheep or goat, tliey having no other pipes, 
and tlicn conceit themselves invulnerable. J c*onfess I was 
not much pleased at the discovery of our masters’ propensity 
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to thieving, and could not help being apprehensive of the 
consequences that might result from such licentiousness, 
affecting our safety and }>rospects of release. We travelled 
fast most of this day, and must have made thirty-five miles 
on about an E.N.K. course. It Avas late wlum avc stopped 
for the night: Ave Avere on a hard suriacc, and had neither 
shrub, nor indeed any other thing to fencl off the cold night 
Avind, which blew extremely fierce from the N.N.E. 

October the 8th, Ave stiirted very early and rode on rapidly 
until the afternoon, Avhen some camels’ tracks were dis¬ 
covered, at Avhich our masters seemed very much rejoiced, 
for they were extremely hungiy and thirsty. We followed 
these tracks until about four P. M. (they being nearly on 
our course,) Avhen A\e came in sight of a large drove of 
camels feeding on the scattered shrubbery in a small shallow 
valley, Avith a fcAv sheep and goats, Avhich Avere nibbling a 
short brown moss, not more than an inch in height, that 
grew round about in spots. After due salutations, Avhich were 
very long and tedious, the owners of the Hocks ajid herds 
invited our masters to remain Avith them for the night, Avhich 
may Avell be supposed Avas readily ac'cejited; we having 
travelled this day about forty-five miles. They shoAA’^ed our 
masters the Avay to their tents, avIio, after bidding us follow, 
set off for them on a full ti'ot: av'c reached them in about 
half an hour; there were about tAventy in number—pitched 
in a little valley near a small thicket of thorn trcesl I call 
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them trees, because they were mucli larger than any vegetable 
productions we had yet seen in this country—a few of them 
might be eight inches in diameter. Our masters had already 
kille<l a kid they had bought, and were employed in dressing 
it: w hich being prepared qnd boiled soon after dark, our 
masters gave us the entrails, w hich wc immediately devoured 
though not clcjined, and ntiarly raw, as wc had not patience 
to wait till they were roasted sufficiently; tliey then oHin ed 
some ol’ the meat to the Arabs, who were sitting art)und 
them on the ground, but as they only came to gratify their 
curiosity in viewing us, they tlid not accc|)t of any. This 
was the .first time I had known any of them refuse so 
tempting an ofler; and 1 could not but consider it as a 
favouial)le omen, and that the land was becoming more 
fertile and productive as wc advanced on our journey, and 
tliat we must shoilly escape from this horrible desert. 

Aflcr w e had swallowed our morsel, these people gave ca<;h 
of us a good drink t)f water, and at midnight (the hour set a])art 
by the Arabs for taking tlieii- refi’cshinent) they awaked me and 
gave me a bowl, conUiining probably four or five pounds of 
a kind of stirabout, or hasty pudding, in the centre of Avhich, 
in a hole made for the purpose, there was poured a pint or 
more of good sw(‘.cl milk:—wc quickly seated ourselves in 
a circle around the bowl, and though it was quite hot, wc. 
sw'allowed it in a moment. This was the most delicious food 
I ever tasted; the efi'ect it produced on my palate has never 
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since been eftaced from my memory, and my companions 
agreed with me, that nothing half so sweet liad ever before 
enteretl their mouths; and as we all took it up with our 
hands, each one accused the other of etiting like a hog, and 
of devouring more than his equal share. 1 endeavoured to 
convince them that it could not be more equally divided, as 
each put his hand to his mouth as fast ds he could. Not¬ 
withstanding every one, by the irresistible .impatience of 
hunger, burnt his mouth and throat, yet this dish was un¬ 
speakably grateful: for hunger, suffermgs and fatigue had 
absolutely reduced us to skeletons: it wanned our stomachs, 
and checked the dysentery, which had been extremely dis¬ 
tressing for several days past. 'J’his was the first kind of 
bread we had tasted since we left the wreck. 

Our masters had been very much out of humour (probably 
owing to hunger) for several days, and beat my shipmates 
oftentimes most unmercifully, who, in their turn, smarting 
under the lash, and suffering incredibly from their sores, 
fatigues and privations, became as (toss as wild bears, not¬ 
withstanding 1 did all in my power to lightt'ii their burdens, 
relieve their fatigues, and intercede for and beg them off 
when our masleis were about to beat them, and fi’equently 
walking that they might ride; yet one of them would often 
curse me to my face, and load me with the most oppro^ 
brious epithets. ISJy kindness seemed but to inflame his 
petulence, and to excite in him a strange animosity, so that 
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in the laving of his clisteinpcred imagination, he declared 
that he hated the sight of me, and that my very smiles were 
more cutting to him than daggers presented to his naked 
breast: he seemed indeed to be transformed into a pertecl 
savage in disposition, nor did this rankling humour forsake 
him until I showeil him in Suze a letter I there received from 
Mr. M’illshire, assuring me he would shortly redeem us from 
slavery. 

Early on the morning of the 9th, we set forward in a N. 
Easterly direction, and having travclleil about ten hours on 
the camels, at the rate ol' four miles an hour, we came to a 
deep well, sUuated in the midst of a cluster of high bushes; 
here was a large company of men watering many droves of 
camels that were round about. These people saluted our 
masters in a friendly manner, when they came up. I was 
preparing to assist in drawing water for our camels, but 
Sidi llaniet would not jiermit me or my companions to 
work ; indeed we Avere so extremely reduced and weak, that 
we could not without dihicuity stand steady on our feet, 
though (from what cause I know not) our sores were last 
healing, and our skins uniting in all parts over our bodies. 

While. Seiil and Abdallah were busied in drawing water 
for our camels, an Ai*ab came up with one, and led him to 
our masters’ ivatering tub or bowl, which Seid observing, 
bade him desist; but the strange Arab swore his camel 
should drink there, and he (Seid) should draiv water for 
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him. This kindled the resentment of Scid ; he left his 
bucket, ran up to the Arab, and gave liiin a heavy blow on 
his face with his list, wliich staggered him near to fulling; 
but recovering himsell', he drew his seiinitar, and made a 
powerful thj ust at Seid, who saxed his life by springing 
suddenly from him, and the seiinitar but slightly pricked 
his breast. Sidi Jfamet had by this time seized and un- 
shealhcd his gun, and jiresented it to the Arab’s breast within 
a yard’s distance, ready to blow him through. AVhen he 
was about to fire, his hand was seized by one of the by¬ 
standers, and others ol’ I hem rushing between the combatants 
to prevent bloodshed, laid hold of Seid and his antagonist, 
and having separated them by main force, they removed the 
Arab to the other side of the well, where some of the 
company drexv xvater for his camel, which having drunk its 
fill, they sent the fellow oft’, muttering curses as he went 
away. Our masters, during all this time, were so exasperated 
at the conduct of this man, that nothing less than the 
strength of superior numbers would have prevented them 
from putting him to death, and all the company agreed that 
they had been grossly insulted, especially as they were 
strangers. 

When our camels had finished drinking at this well, the 
xvatcr of which was very brackish, xve were mounted, and 
jiroceeded farther east for about one hour’s ride, wdiere we* 
found two more xvells, which appeared to have been lately 
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dug, and the water they contained was very salt. Here was 
a large drove of camels (probably one hundred) to be 
watered, and they obliged me to assist in drawing water 
until they had all finished ; my mast(;r encouraging me, by 
saying, “ their owner was a very good man, and would give 
us food.” It Avas about sunset Avhen we had Hnislied drawing 
Avater, and we followed the valley in Avhich we were for about 
three miles east< Avhen avc came to the tent Ave had been in 
tjuest of: here avus no lee to keep ott' the cold Avind, nor did 
>\e gel anA-^ thing to eat, notwithstanding our masters had 
])raised the liberality of om* host, anti tried by every means 
to obtain some provisions from him. I soon found his 
goodness Avas like that of many others; (i.e.) he was no 
longer liberal than Avhile there Avas a prospect of profit. I 
presume avc travelled foity-livc miles this day. 

As soon as daylight ujipeared on the morning of the 10th, 
we set forAvartl, all moimted on the camels, and kept on 
steadily until night over this most dreary desert, and came to 
a halt long after dark, Avithoul any thing to keep oft’ the Avind, 
Avhich Avas bloAving a strong gale. We travelled this day 
about thirteen hours, at four miles an hour; as the camels 
Avent all day on a (juiek walk, avc must have made at least 
fifty-tAvo miles E. N. E. 

On. the 11th, Ave set oft’very early on a full trot, and AA'^cnt 
on until about noon, seven houi’s, at six miles an hour, Avheii 
the land before us appeared broken, and we descended gra- 
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dually into a deep valley, whose bottom was covered with 
sand; and on both sides of us, at a great distance, we saw 
very high and steep banks like those of a river, and followed 
the tongue of land that separated them. Our t;ourse was 
nearly East. At about two V. M. our masters said they saw 
camels ahead, but we could not perceive them for a long 
time after, when keeping on a great trot, Ave came up with a 
drove about six P. M. We could hoAvever find no oa\ ners, 
nor in fact any human being; for all had fled and hid them¬ 
selves, probably from fear of being robbed, or that contri¬ 
butions might be levied on their charity for some provisions. 
We searehed some time for the owners of these camels, but 
not finding them avc continued on, and having come to the 
abrupt end of the tongue of land on w'hich Ave had been tra¬ 
velling, Ave descended into the riv'cr’s bed, which Avas dry 
and soil. Pushing forward, aac reached a large cluster of 
bushes, Avhich appeared like an island in a lake, Avhen seen 
at a distance, and 1 suppose it Avas ten o’clock at night 
before Ave arrived at the spot, though avc suav it in the distant 
horizon long before dark. As aa c entered among the bushes, 
our masters preserved a profound silence; and liaAung found 
a clear spot of about twenty yards in diameter, encircled by 
high bushes, Avhich kept oflF the Avnnd, Ave stopped there for 
the night; having travelled that day for the space of about 
fourteen hours, at the rate of five miles an hour, making a 
distance of seventy miles. We had nothing this night Avhere- 
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with to allay our hunger; our fatigues and sufferings may 
be more easily conceived than expressed; yet as vre were 
sheltered from the night winds, we slept very soundly until 
we were roused up to continue our journey. 

On the 12th October, as soon as daylight appeared, we 
watered the camels at a well of brackish water near the 
bushes before mentioned. Our masters had been careful 
not to make the least noise during the night, nor to kindle a 
fire, fearing they should be discovered and surprized by 
some more powerful party; but neither foe nor friend 
appeared; and having filled a skin with some of this 
brackish, water, we descended a second steep bank to the 
bottt)m, or lowest part of this river's bed, which was then 
dry, sandy, and encrusted with salt; it ajipearcd very wliite, 
and crumbled under the feet of our camels, making a loud, 
crai;kling noise. I’he reasons of this bed being then with¬ 
out Avater, appeared to be tlie recess of the tide: its left bank 
rose very high in perpendicular cliffs, while its right was 
sloping and covered with sand, evidently blown by the 
Avinds from the sea beach, and which lay in drifts up to its 
A'cry summit. This bay (for it can Ixj nothing else) ran into 
the land from near a S. W. to a West direction, and Avas not 
more than eight or ten miles Avide hye, Avhich 1 afterAvards 
found Avas near its mouth, but was very broad Avithin, and 
extended a great distance into the country ; for since Ave 
entered its former bed we had travelled Iwclvc hours, at the 
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rate of five miles an hour, making sixty miles, and it then 
extended farther than the eye could reach to the S. W. 

The steep banks on both sides, which were four or five 
hundred feet high, showed most evident signs of their havin" 
been washed by sea water from their base to near their sum¬ 
mits, (but at a very remote period,) and that the sea had 
gradually retired from them. Our maslerk being in a state 
of starvation, their ill humour increased exceedingly, when 
about nine o'clock in the forenoon we saw two men, driving 
two camels, come down the sand hills on our right. Our 
masters rode oft’ to meet them, and having made the neces¬ 
sary incjuiries, returned to us, who had continued g>oing for- 
Avard, accompanied by Abdallah. Sidi Hamet informed us 
that there Avcrc goats in an K. 8. E. direction not far distant, 
and that we should soon have some meat; so we commenced 
climbing over the high hills of sand, in order that we might 
tall in Avith them. In ascending these hills, which Avero 
extremely difficult and long, our old lame camel gave out, 
having fallen down several times, Avhich caused much delay, 
so finding him nearly expiring, avc abandoned him and pro¬ 
ceeded on; though this circumstance of losing the caftiel 
also helped to increase the rage of our masters, Avho now 
behaved like madmen^ As we Avere climbing up, aa'^c per¬ 
ceived a hole dug in the sand, and avc Avere told that the 
entrails of a camel had been roasted there, Avhich Seid dis¬ 
covered by ajijilying his nos(^ to the surrounding earth. Sidi 
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Ilamet having gone on before us with liis gun, Ave had 
already ascended several miles of tliis steep and sandy bank, 
and on arriving near the level of the surrounding country, 
we heard the report of a musket fired, at no great distance 
from where we were, and soon perceived Sidi Hainet, 
accompanied by another Arab, driving a flock of goats 
before them. This Arab was much intimidated at the sijiht 
and report of a gun, for my master had fired ofl' one of the 
barrels to frighten him. When the goats came near us, our 
masters, who considered poss(;ssion as a very important pre¬ 
liminary, ran in among the flock, and seized four of them, 
M hicdi they ga\ into our charge, until they should settle 
about the juice with their owner, who was alone and unanned, 
but at this moment he Avas joined by his wile :—she had not 
been at all frightened, and commenced scolding at our mas¬ 
ters most immoderately and loudly:—she said, she would 
not consent to part with the goats, even if her husband did, 
anti insisted on knoAving Sidi Hamet's name: this he told 
her, and she then began to tantalize him for being so cow¬ 
ardly as to rob an unarmed mmi; said tlie whole country 
should ring with liis name and actions, and she did not 
doubt but she could find some man who would revenge this 
injury—her husband all this time strove to stop her tongue, 
but to no purpose; nor did she cease scolding until Seid 
presented his gun to her breast, and threatened hei‘, if she 
spoke another word, to bloAv her to pieces. This comj>elled 
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her t» pause a moment, while our masters (taking advantage 
of her silence) infonned them that he liad left a good camel 
a little disfcince behind, which being onlj tired, could not 
proceed with them, and that he would give them this camel 
in exchange for these four goats. I could plainly discover, 
however, that these people did not believe him. Sidi Hamet 
nevertheless spoke the truth in part; a ‘camel was indeed 
left behind, but not a good one; yet as there was no alter¬ 
native, they were necessitated to submit; the woman how¬ 
ever insisted on exchanging one goat we had for another— 
which our masters assented to, merely to gratify her c!a- 
price. 

I’his business being thus settled, which hud taken up 
nearly an hour’s time, our goats Avere. tied fast to each other 
by their necks, and given into my charge; leaving Mr. 
Savage and Horace to assist in driving them. Clark and 
Burns Avere ordered to drive the camels, Avhilst our masters, 
a little less fretful than before, Avent forward to pick out a 
practicable passage for them and the goats, Avhile my party 
brought up the rear. The goats were diflicult to manage, 
but wc continued to drive them along, and generally Avithin 
sight of the camels, though Avith great fatigue and exertion. 
Our hunger and thirst Averc excessive—the direct heat of the 
sun, as Avell as that reflected from the deep and yielding 
sands, was intense. Mr. Savage found here a very short 
green AV’eed, Avhich he pulled and ate, telling me it Avas most 
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delicious, and as sweet as honey, but I begged him not to 
swallow any of it until J should ask our masters what was 
the nature of it, I’or it might be poison ; and I refused to 
touch it myself, tliough it looked tempting, la our dis¬ 
tressed condition, however, he thought a green thing that 
tasted so well could do him no harm, and continued to eat 
whatever he could find of it, which (happily for him) was 
not much ; but in a short time he was convinced to the con¬ 
trary, for he soon began to vomit violently;—this alarmed 
me for his safety, and 1 examined the Aveed he had been so 
delighted Avith, and after a close investigation, I Avas con¬ 
vinced it xvas no other than what is called in America the 
Indian toba(X‘o. Its effects Averc also similar; but how these 
plants came to groAv on those sands I cannot conceive. 

Mr. SaA'age continued to vomit by spells for two hours or 
more, Avhich, as he had very little in his stomach, strained it 
so excessively as to bring forth blood. I could not^Avait for 
him, because both our masters, their camels, and our ship¬ 
mates, were already out of sight. When he could proceed 
no farther, he Avould stop and vomit, and then by running 
(though in great distress) as fast as he was able, come up 
A\ith us agaiji. I encouraged him all I could—told him 
what the herb Avas, and that its effects need not be dreaded. 

E\ er since avc had been coming near the summit of the 
land, we had discerned the sea; though at a great distance 
ahead and on our left, but as it appeared dark and smooth 
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in the distant horizon, I supposed it to be an extensive 
ridge of high woodland, and hoped w'e should soon reach it, 
as our course bent that way, and that this would prove to 
be the termination of the Desert. Horace, however, thought 
it appeared too dark and smooth for land, and regarding it 
again attentively, 1 discovered it was in fact the ocean, and 
I could plainly distinguish its mountainous waves as they 
rolled along, for it was greatly agitated by • fierce winds. 
This was tlic first view wc had had of the sea since we were 
made slaves : it w'as a highly gratifying sight to us all, and 
j)artieularly so, as it w as quite unexpected; and it very 
much revived the spirits of myself and desponding com¬ 
panions. 
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CHAITER XIV. 

They travel along the sea-coast under high hanks—-fall in with 
and join a compaiiy —travel in the night for fear 

of robbers — Mr. Savage faints—is near being massacred^ and 
rescued by the author. 

D isc'ERNfXG the tracks of our camels, which we had lost 
sight of for a time, as they had crossed over rocks, w'here 
they had ifesccuded through a rent or chasm, partly covered 
with high drifts of loose sand towards the sea-shore, we 
followed them tlovn immensely stec]) sand hills, to a tole¬ 
rably' inclined plane, betAvecn tlic first and second banks of 
the sea; wdiich, from appearances, had once washed the 
upper bank, but had long since retired :—^thc inclined plane 
hatl also been a beach for ages, where the stones, that now 
covered its surface, had been tossed and rounded, by strik¬ 
ing against one another. 

From this beach the ocean had also retired, and now 
washed other perpendicular cliff’s of one hundred feet or 
more in height, at a distance of siv or eight miles to the 
northward of the former ones, which appeared to rise in 
abrupt, and in many places, overhanging cliff’s of rocks to 
the height of three huiulrcd feet. We had made our way 
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tlirough tiiese cliffs, by means of a hollow, seemingly formed 
on purpose for a passage, as it was tlie only one in view : 
and as I did not know wliich way our masters went, 1 had 
stopped to view the surrounding prospect, and now give 
what was then my impression.. I was at a loss which way 
to steer my course, but our masters, who were concealed 
beliind a small hillock on our left, disc6vering my embar¬ 
rassment, now called to me, where I soon joined them. It 
was now nearly dark, and there were three or four families 
of Arabs near, sitting under a shelter made of skins extended 
by poles: here our camels were turned up to browse, and 
we were ordered to collect brush, which grew on the steep 
side of the banks, to make a fire, and to keep off the wind 
during the night. Mr. Savage was entirely exhausted, and 
I retjuested him to lie down on the ground, whilst the rest 
of us gathered the bushes reepured ; but Avhen I came in 
with my handful, Seid was beating him with a stick to make 
him assist. I begged he would permit Mr. Savage to re¬ 
main Avhere he was; told him he Avas sick, and that I Avould 
perform his share of the labour. Sidi liamet now returned 
and killed one of the goats, of Avhich tiiey gave us the 
entrails; a seasonable relief indeed, and we aa ere alloAved to 
drink a little of the soup they were boiled in, and a small 
piece of meat was divided betAveen us; and each received a 
drink of water: 1 had before stolen a drink for Mr. Savage, 
whose bloody A'omit continued. In the course of the night 
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they gave us a small quantity of the same kind of pudding 
we had before tasted, but as Mr. Savage was sick, they 
refused to give liim any, saying, “ he had already eaten too 
much of something, but they did not know what." Sidi 
Hamet, however, saved a little of the pudding hi a bowl for 
him, and as he seemed unwilling to die with hunger, I gave 
him part of the pudding I had, and saved my share of meat 
for him until ijie morning. Our hunger and thirst being 
somewhat appeased, wc slept this night pretty soundly. We 
had travelled this day about thirty miles. 

October the 14th, early in the morning, we took leave of 
these Arabs, but while wc were busied in getting oft', Ab¬ 
dallah seized on Mr. Savage’s pudding in the bowl as a 
good prize, and swallowed it in an instant; so that nothing 
but 1113 ' care ol’ Mr. Savage saved him from fainting and 
consequent death on this day. Our masters had purchased 
two more goats from those Arabs, which increased our 
number to live; these wc were forced to drive, and we kept 
along the sea-shore the w^hole of this day. On our right 
the origimd sea-shore (or bank) rose nenrly three hundred 
feet perpendicularly, and in many places, in overhanging 
cliffs. 'I’he inclined plmie on which we travelled was from 
three to six or eight miles Avide, and very regular; covered 
with pebbles and many round stones; among which grew 
here and there a few dwarf bushes of dift’erenl kinds from 
what I had seen before in various parts of the Avorltl. A 
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little to our left the plane broke off abruptly, and the ocean 
appeared. The bank was from one hundred and fifty to 
two hundred feet high above the level of the sea, and mostly 
perpendicular, against which the heavy surges dashed with 
great fury, sounding like loud peals of distant thunder. Our 
course and that of the shore was about east, and near dark 
we fell in with lour families of Arabs who were about 
pitching their tents near the sea-shore. Our masters went 
and introduced tliemselves to the one who appeared to lx; 
their chi(;f or the principal character among them, and whose 
name was Ilassar. They soon became aetjuainted, and it 
was ascertained that Ilassar and his wife, together with four 
men that Averc Avith him, and their families, Avere going the. 
same route that Ave w<;rt', upon which our masters agreed to 
join company. 

Ilassar’s A\'ife, Avhose naim' was 'I’aniar, and apjieared to 
be an uncommonlj' intelligent Avoman, addressed me in 
broken Spanish anti Arabic mixed ;—she saitl she had sa\’etl 
the lives of some Spaniards Avho had been Avretrked on that 
coast a great many years ago; that a vessel came for them, 
and that she went to Lanzarote (one ol‘ the Canary Islands) 
to get some goods Avhich the Spanish cajilain promised to 
deliA'er her father, avIio kept, three of the men until the 
Spaniard should have fullUled his contract, and brought her 
back. She represented to me the manner in Avhich the 
houses in Lanzarote were built, and described tlie forts and 
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batteries with their cannon, &c. so very clearly and accu¬ 
rately, that 1 had no doubt but that she must have seen 
them, and I gave her to understand I had been there also. 
She said Lanzarote jvas a bad country, and told us we 
should not die with hunger while we remained in her com¬ 
pany. 

We travelled on the 14th about twenty miles. In the 
night oiu* masters killed a goat and gave us a part of the 
meat as well as of the entrails; Ilassur’s wife also gave us a 
simill (juanlity of tlic pudding before mentioned, which the 
Arabs call Lhash, and here wc had a good night’s sleep. 
October llic l.jtli, early in the morning, Hassar and his 
company struck their tents, and all these families proceeded 
on with us until near night, when we came to a very deep 
gu]]}^ which we could Jiot ])ass in any other way than by 
going down the bank on to the. sea beach; and as it was low 
tide, there was a kind of [)athway where camels had gone 
down before us. We descended, and there found a tent 
with an Arab family in it just below the high bank; so 
sending on the camels, Sidi Hamct made us stop here a 
few moments. The owner of the tent pretended to speak 
Spanish, but in fact knew only a few detiiehed words of 
that language: he mentioned to me tliat he knew J had 
promised Sidi Hamct that my friend in Swearah would pay 
him the amount I had bargained for, stating the sum: 
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“ Now,” said this Arab—“ have you a friend in Swearah ?” 
I answered J had:—“ Do not lie, (said he,) for if you do, 
you will have jour throat cut; but if you have told him so 
merely that you might get off the desert, so as to procure 
something to eat, he will pardon that pretext and decej)tioji 
so far as only to sell you and your comrades to the highesl 

I 

bidder, the first opportunity, provided, however, that you 
confess the deceit now. In a few days (added he) you Avill 
find houses and a river of running water, and should you 
{)crsist in deceiving him, you will ceitaiuly lose your life.” 
1 made him understand that I was incapable of lying to 
Sidi Hamet; that all 1 told him was true; that he Avas the 
man who had savctl my life, and lie should be well rewarded 
for his goodness by my friend, and by our Almighty Father. 
This seemed to satisfy Sidi Hamet, Avho was present, and 
understood me bellor than the otlwT did, and he tohl me 1 
should see Swearah in a fcAV days. We now went forward, 
accompanied l)y the Arab, who piloted us across a small 
arm of tlic sea that entered the beforementinned gully. AVe 
here found a pair of kerseymere pantaloons that had be¬ 
longed to Mr. Savage, in the possession of' one of this man’s 
little sons;—I pointed them out to my masters and begged 
them to buy them, which after a long barter with the boy, 
Seid effected, by giving him in exchange a piece of blue 
cotton cloth which he had worn as a kind of shirt: they 
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wished me to give the pantaloons to Clark or Horace, but 1 
gave them to Mr. Savage, although they insisted he was 
/ante, or a bad fellow. 

Having • got up the stet'p bank again, after wading 
tlirough the salt water, which was nearly up to our hips, 
and one hundred yards broad, w<' om^arnped for the night 
on high dry land, 'and at dark our inaslcrs, taking Horace 
aiid myself with them, Avenl near a few tents close by the 
se.a, where >vc were piesented with a (juantily of dried 
muscles, which, though very salt, we found excellent: these 
we divided among our shipmates: I conjecture we had 
made tweuty-five miles this day. Here our masters killed 
their remaining goats, boiled and ate their entrails and most 
of their meat, as all present Avere hungry, and wovdd have 
some in sjiite of every op|)osition; so that our share was 
seized and sAvalloived by others. 

October the l6'lh, we made ready and started very early, 
but went on slowly, keeping near the sea-shore, and mostly 
in the broken grounds, caused by its former washings. Our 
masters seemed very fcai’ful all this day, and told me there 
W'cre many robliers and bad men hereabouts, who would 
endeavour to seize and (;arry ns oif, and that they could 
tlirow lajge stones ivith great force and precision. We had 
not travelled more than fifteen miles before sunset, and 
night coming on, our masters, who had mounted Mi’. 
Savage, Clark, smd Burns on the camels, drove them on at 
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a great rate, while myself and Horace were obliged to keep 
up with them by iimning on foot. All this time tliey had 
their guns in their hands unsheathed, and when Horace and 
myself were obliged occasionally to stop, one of them 
always stayed with us, and tlicn hurried us on as fast as 
possible. Jn this inamior wp prncpcdod on until about 
midnight, Avhen coming to a deep gully, Mr. Savage and 
Clark were dismounted, and Horaee and myself jdaced on 
the camels. Descending the valley, we found it full of high 
sand drifts, and proceeded without making the least noise: 
the valley was wide, and the sand lying in it had no doubt 
be(;n driven from the sea beach by the wind. All the 
women and children at this time were running on foot. 
After reaching with miudi labour the other side of the valley, 
and the summit beyond it, we found the whole surface of 
the ground making an cv{*n inclined plane, covered with 
deep drifts of loose sand. I had been riding, 1 think, about 
two hours, when Clark, who was a considerable distance 
behind, called to me, and said, “ Mr. Savage has fainted 
away, and they are Hogging him with sticks.^" 1 instantly 
slipped off my camel, and ran to relieve him as fast as 
my legs Avould cairy me. Seid was striking his apparent 
lifeless body, which lay stretched on the ground, Avith a 
heavy stick: Hassar had seized him by the beard with one 
hand, and with the other held a sharp scimitar, with which 
he was in the act of cutting his throat. I laid hold of 
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Hassar, jerked him away, and clasping the. body of Mr. 
Savage in my arms, raised him uji, and c alled for water. 
Ilassar would have run me through w'ith his scimitar, but 
Sidi Hamet arrested and prevented him. I expccUul to lose 
my life, but had determined to save Mr. Savage’s at all 
hazards. Our masters and the; whole cora})any of men, 
women, and tdiildren, were around me: they were possessed 
with the belief that he was perverse and obstinate, and that 
he would not exert himself to jiroceed at a time Avhen they 
were in haste to go on, lest they siiould fall into the hands 
of robbers; for which reason ihe> had determined to kill 
him. I made Sidi fltimet, however, and the others under¬ 
stand, that he had tainted through hmiger and excessive 
fatigue, and that he was not preversc in this instance, 'fins 
surprized them exceedingly: they had never before heard 
of such a thing as fainting. Sidi Hamet ordered a camel 
to be brought, and a drink of water to be, given him, and 
when he revived, this Arab shed tears; then putting him 
and Clark on a camel, one to steady the other, they pro¬ 
ceeded. Sidi Hamet desired me to get on with Horace and 
ride, saying, with a sneer—“ the English are good for 
nothing—you see even our women and children can walk 
and run." I told him I could walk, that I was not a bad 
fellow; and began to run about and drive up the camels • 
this pleased him excessively, and he bade me come and 
walk with him, leaving the camels to the care of others, 
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calling me “ good Riley—you shall again see your children, 
if God please.” 

We c:ontinned our journey eastward along tlu' south side 
of a high string of sand hills, when hearing a dog bark 
before us, we turned the camels suddenly od‘ to the north, 
setting them off on a full trot, but passing over the sand hills 
without noise; we kept this course for about an hour, until 
having got near the sea-bank, and north of the sand hills, 
we resumed our former course. Near daylight we lost our 
way, and fearing to go amiss, as it was very dark, they 
made the camels li«^ down iu a circle, placing us within it 
—^when they kept guard over us with their muskets iu their 
hands, while we took a naj>. 1 should guess we travelled 
fifty miles this last day and night. 

October the 17th, early in the morning, we set forward 
again, still on the same inclinetl plane, between the first and 
second banks of the sea. The high banks on our right, 
whose pointed rocks, where they had been washed by the 
ocean, were still visible all the way, began to be overlojjped 
with high hills rising far into the country, and presenting to 
our view a new aspect, so that I was convinced we had left 
the level desert.. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Black mountains appear in the east—thep come to a river 
of salt watery Otid to wells of fresh water, where they 
find many Itprscs. Description of a singular plant—come 
to cultivated land; to a fresh water river, and a few stone 
huts. 

The black tops ol' high mountains appeared in the distant 
liorizon to the eastward about noon, and die camel jiaths 
Avere very much trodden. We kept on until near night, when 
meeting Avith a dec(> valley, vv<; wound our course through it 
to the south>vaj(l, and then Avent doAvn south-castAvardly 
through another deep valley, where there was a good path. 
'Phe black bare mountains on both sides of us gave us great 
hopes that avc should soon come to running Avatcr and cul¬ 
tivated lands; and in reality near night avc came to a stream 
of Avatcr, with high grass anti bushes groAving on its margin. 
The Avater, hoAvever, Avas very brackish, and could not be 
tlrunk ; but on its oppt)site bank avc saw a (company of men 
at some Avells, Avatering about forty lint; looking horses and 
some camels. Onr masters saluted those men, and crossing 
the stream, which in this part Avas about two feet deep and 
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thirty feet wid(5, we Avatered our camels also at the same 
plac(\ This river, whose water was clear as crystal, Avas 
literally filled Avith heautiful large fish, Avhich Avere jumping 
above the surlace at every moment, but the Arabs did not 
seem to Avant them, for they could have been caught A'cry 
easily. The company with the horses and camels left the 
Avclls, and AA-^ent on to the south, riding* at a fidl trot along 
the river’s side; tliey Avere armed only AA’ith scimitars. Our 
company then Avent towards the sea, and Ilassar’s women 
pitched their tents for the night; here they cooked a goat, 
which they divided among all the party, and Avhal fell to our 
share cannot be supposed to have been much. 1 believe 
we matle tliirty-six miles this daj', as Ave rode nearly all the 
lime. 

October the 18th, Ave ascended the lull, climbing up in a 
zigzag path on the steep side of the east bank ol' this river, 
and haA'ing gained the surface, avc found it to be a continua¬ 
tion of the same inclined plane on which w e had before been 
travelling. The bank on our right, to the south, still con¬ 
tinued to give indubitable proofs of its having been washed 
by the ocean; whose surges had Avom in under the shelving 
rocks, which hung in immense masses of Irom tAvo to three 
hundred feet high over the surface of the inclined plane be¬ 
low, while the })lane itself adjoining the cliffs was covered 
with fragments that had fallen from above, and with other 
stones that had been washed and Avom roimd by the ocean’s 
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waves, leaving the most positive marks of having retired to 
its present bed. These observations, with those I had made 
before, and was enabled to make afterwards, fully satisfied 
my mind, that the sea had gradually retired from this eonti- 
nent;—I must Ictive it to philosophers to account for the 
cause. The only green thing we had seen for several days 
past, except what ‘grew immediately on the bank of the 
river, (Av^iich wjerc some bushes resembling dwarf alders and 
bulrushes,) was a shrub that rose in a small bunch at the bot¬ 
tom, having freijucntly but one stalk, from three to twelve 
inches in thickness ; the limbs sfireading out in every direc¬ 
tion, like an umbrella, into innumerable branches, making 
a diameter of from fifteen to twenty feet, and not more than 
six feet in height; its leaves very green, smooth, pointed, 
and about four inches long by one and a half broad; its bark 
resembled that of the. harrl or sugar maple trc«?; its branches 
terminated abruptly, the point of each twig being nearly as 
thick as the end of a man’s finger: this shrub, or weed, was 
very tender, and as we broke oflT the twigs, a great many 
drops of glutinous liquid, resembling milk, flowed from 
them, but its odour and tsistc were of the most disagreeable 
kind, and the camels Avoiild not feed on it. We saw a good 
deal that had grown up before, and had died and became 
dry: on breaking it off, 1 found it was hollow, and almost 
as light as a common dry w'eed. Neither our masters nor 
the other Arabs would light a fire with it, on account of its 
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disagreeable smell when burning; tjie taste of the milk issu¬ 
ing from this plant was the most nauseous and disgusting in 
nature, though very white and beautiful to behold. About 
noon wo came to the foot of the high mountiiins we had seen 
the day bel’orc, and turned in bct^veen two of them to the 
south-east, leaving the sea entirely. AVe went up thi’ough a 
chasm in the bank, over rocks and thr6ugh a narrow loot- 
way, formed by the treading of cajiiels and.horses; for we 
had s(5en many horse-tracks, and also the tracks of one ani¬ 
mal of the kind called neat cattle. 

As Avc proceeded on foot, Avinding upAvmds, avc discovered 
on our left a few stones piled uj) in the foi'm ol’ a Avail, round 
a pit of ten or tAVclve ieet across, and six feet dee[), dug in 
the earth by art. There AA'cre lying <>n the. ground, around 
the wall, several (*arthen pots that Avould contain from three 
to four gallons each ; aiul whie.h app<iared to have been 
made for, and used as boilers. One of our young men 
directly took uj) one of them, and Avas lashing it on his 
camel as a good prize, Avhen Ilassar and Sidi Hamet, ob¬ 
serving the circumstance, made him untie and carry it back 
again to the spot where he had found it. As I already knew 
the propensity all had for plundering, I could not but imagine 
that they noAv restrained themselves through fear. About 
sunset we came to a small spot of land that had been cul¬ 
tivated, and fell in Avith a heap of barley straw. Here was 
tlie first sign of cultivation we had seen on this continent, and 
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wc hailed it as the harbinger of ha|)picr days. We had tra¬ 
velled lull thirty miles this day, and our masters now gave 
us the putrid remains of the goat which had hung on one of 
the camels for four days; this we roasted, and found it a 
delicious morsel; it was tender, and needed no seasoning. 
Some of my comrades, as if their taste had become deprav¬ 
ed by the rage of Hunger, declared that putrid meat was far 
preferable to fresh ; that it wanted neither salt nor pepper to 
give it a relish, and that if ever they got home again, they 
should prefer such food to any otlier. Having finished our 
savory supper, we lay down on the straw and enjoyed a most 
charming,-sound, and refreshing sleep. Tons, who for so 
long a time had been obliged to rt;pose our wearied limbs 
and wasted frames on the hard-baked bosom of the Desert, 

I 

or the dejid sides of the barren sand drifts, this solitary heap 
of fresh straw seemed softer and sweeter than a bed of down 
strewn over with the most odoriferous flowers. 

October the 19th, we resumed our journey very early in the 
morning, and travelled on foot, all except Burns, who w^as 
so far exhau.sted as to be unable to walk. Our course 
rounded from S. E. to E. N. E. keeping the bottom of the 
valleys, most of Avhich had been cultivated by the plough 
at no very remote period, but only in a narrow strip. The 
sides of the mountains were entirely barren and naked of 
foliage, and we kept on winding as the valleys permitted, until 
about two o’clock P. M. when, suddenly through a deep 
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valley befoic us, a few rough stone huts broke upon our view, 
and a luoiueiit afterwards we beheld a stream of clear water 
purling over a pebbly bottom, and meandering through banks 
ro\'ei-ed with green bushes and shrubs in full blossom. On 
the farther side cows, asses, and sheej> wen? feeding on green 
grass, and a number of date trees adorning and shading the 
niai giu of th(i rivulet. This was a sight hone of us expect¬ 
ed to behold, and 1 poured out my soul in rapturous effu¬ 
sions of thankfulness to the Sujn’eme Being. Excess of joy 
had so far overpowered our faculties, that it was with diffi¬ 
culty we reached the water’s edge; but urging forward to 
the brink Avith headlong steps, and fearlessly plunging in our 
mouths, like thirsty camels, avc swallowed down large 
draughts until satiated nature bade us stop. 'J'hc rivulet Avas 
fresh, and fortunately not so cold as to occasion any injurious 
effects; it Avas (piite shallow, and not more than about five 
yards in Avidth; it appeared, however, very evidently that 
when the rain falls in the surrounding comitry, it Hoavs Avith 
a much deeper and broader current. Jt is calletl by the 
Arabs cl JVod I^loon, or the river Nun; comes from the south¬ 
east, and runs from this place to tlie sea in a northerly di¬ 
rection. We had arrived on its right bank, where some bar¬ 
ren date trees greAv, but which afforded to us notliing but 
their shade : hungry, however, as avc Avere, our fatigue got 
the better of every other Avant, and as these were the first 
trees we had met Avilh during our distressing pilgrimage, Ave 
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embraced tlie kindly otfer, and enjoyed about two hours of 
refreshing sice]); J was tlun awakened by Sidi Hamet, Avho 
directed me to conn; with iny com])anions and follow him : 
this we instantly did, and going near one of the small houses, 
he divided amongst us, to our inexpressible joy, about foui- 
pounds of honey in I he comb. 'J'his indeed was a dainty 
treat; and with the hungiam'ss of greedy bears, we devoured 
it, comb and. all, together with a host of young bees jusl 
ready for halehing, that filled two-thirds of the cells; our 
hearts at the same lime swelling with gratitude to Cod, and 
tears of joy trickling down our fleshless cliecks. 

llassar’s men ])rcssed around and endeavoured to snatch 
from ns this delicious food, of which they had no share; but 
Sidi Hamet placing the bowl on his knees, passed the honey¬ 
comb to us piece by piece in one hand, wdiile, he ludd his 
gun in the other, ready to fire on any one who shoidd at¬ 
tempt to deprive us of our meal. I’he eyes of these fellows 
seemed to flash fire at the preference we cn joyi^d, and we 
dreaded the effects of their malicious envy: for the Arabs 
s(;t no bounds to their anger and resentment, and ri'gard no 
law but that of superior Ibree. Having finished our luscious 
re])ast, we Avere told by our masters to go to rest, which avi*, 
did, and soon fell asleep in the shade formed by a beaulilitl 
umbrella palm-tree. 

About tlark Ave Avere called up and ordered to gather futd, 
and were afterwards presented with some pudding of the 
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same kind we had bt^fore eaten, though mixed with oil, that 
.1 afterwards ascertained w'as the argan oil, wdiicli, though 
fresh, had a very strong smell, and my stomach being cloyed 
with honey, I declined cjiting any. My companions, how¬ 
ever, relished this oil very much, and preferred it afterwards 
to butter during our stay in Africa. AVe found a good shel¬ 
ter this night near a burying place with a* small srpiare stone 
building in the centre, whitewashed and covered with a 
dome ; and I afterwards learned that this rvas a sanctuary 
or saint house: it was fenced in with thorn bushes, and 
was the first burying place we had seen in this country. 1 
computed wc had travelled this day (Oct. 19 ) about eighteen 
miles. 

On the morning of the SOtli, we did not go forward, and 
a number of Arabs and Moors came to see our masters and 
us. 'I’his place appeared to be a great thoroughfare: large 
droves of unloaded camels were passing up to the eastward 
from the way wc had come, as well as from the southward, 
and also great numbers of loaded caiiiels going low'ards 
the Desert. Their loading consisted principally of sacks 
«f barley, some salt and iron, together witli other mer- 
chandize. 

During the fore part of this day, several parties of men, 
in all from sixty to eighty, passed us; all mounted on hand¬ 
some horses ot the Arabian breed, well-bred and high-spi¬ 
rited : their riders w ere covered with cloaks or sulams, and 
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every one had a single-barrelled musket in his hand, the 
stocks of which were curiously wrought and inlaid with 
small piec(;s of various coloured wood and ivory, arrangetl 
and fitted in a very particular manner. I’he locks of these 
muskets wore of the Moorish kind, and very unhandy, 
though substantial, and they seldom miss fire, although their 
powder is bad and coarse grained. This and a good 
scimitar slung on their right side constitute the whole t)f 
their weaj>ons. I’hey depend more upon the scimiUir for 
close (juarlers in battle than ujion their imisket, for, say 
they, this will never miss fire; being similar to the practice 
Avhich it is said the Russian General (Suwarrow) used to 
inculcate on his soldiers—“ The ball will lose its way, the 
bayonet never—the ball is a fool; the bayonet a hero."’ A 
Moor is asliamcd to be without his scimitar; their scabbards 
are made of brass, and j>latcd on the outside wdth silver, but 
tliose worn by the Arabs arc made of leather: these wea- 
])ons, both of the Mooj s and Arabs, are suspended from the 
neck by cords made of Avoollcn yam died red, or a strong 
braided leather thong. They call a scimitar or long knife 
el skine. 

These natives were of a different i*ace of men from any we 
had hitherto seen; they Avear a haick or piece of woollen 
< loth wrapped about their bodies, Avhich covering them, 
falls doAvn bcloAv their knees; or else a cloak called gzlabbia^ 
made in a similar manner, cut Avith short sleeves, and one 
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Ibid of the haick generally covered the head, but those who 
had not their heads covered with their haick or tho hood of 
their gzlabhia, or sulani, wore a kind of turban; the cloak, 
or sulatn, is made of coarse black cloth, very shaggy, and 
much in the form of th(', Kuropean cloak, with a hood or 
head-piece to it; it is, however, sewed together part of the 
way down in fi'ont, so that l.o get it On, they sli]> it over 
their heads, and it covers their arms. 'I’hey arc generally 
stout men, of five feet eight or ten inclies in height, and w'ell 
set; tlieir complexion a light olive—they Avear their beards 
as long as they will grow, and consider a man without a 
great bushy beard an effeminate being, and hold him in 
great conUunpt. Their saddles were well made and very 
high, at least eight or ten implies, titled before and behind so 
as almost to make it imj)Ossibl<‘ for the horse to throw his 
rider; their bridles are of the most powerful Arabian kind ; 
their stirrups are made of broad sheets of iron that cover 
almost the whole foot—many of them wen* plated with silver. 
All the men w^ore slippers and spurs, and had tlnfir stirrups 
tied up A'cry short.. 

While we reurained here, a very respectable looking old 
man, who spoke a few Avonls of Spanish, after h'arning from 
our masters who wt; were, came to me and imjuired about 
my country attd my frientls in Swearah ; said he knew all 
the consuls there, and told me their names were Renshnz^, 
Josef, Estevan, and Cortc. He said he was going to 
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Swcarali, and sliould be there in ten days, and would carry 
a letter for me it my master would let me wi iti;: but we had 
no pajier. i informed him that my friend was naiiK^d Ren- 
show, guessing him to be the FiUglish consul. This old man 
told my master he believed i spoke the truth, and that I 
had been at Swearah, which from his discourse 1 understood 
to b(^ the same as Mogadore. lie then set off eastward on 
his mule, whiHi was a very large and handsome one. All 
tliii people that passed here ajipeared very friendly to our 
masters ; they Avished to knoAV our story, and rccjuested my 
opinion of their horses, saddles and bridles, muskets, scimi¬ 
tars, and accoutrements in general, &c. all of which I de¬ 
clared to be of the best possible kind. This morning, Sidi 
Hamel bought a liivt; of honey, and undertook to give some 
of it to us, but was not able to carry liis kind intentions into 
t;ir»M*t, for at the moment he was handing some to me, Ilas- 
sar’s men rushed on him and got possession of tht; whole, 
which they devoured in a minute; there was no getting it 
back, and alter a long and violent dispute with Hassar and 
his company res|>ecling it, he ju’ocured another hb^e, and 
being assisted by the man from whom he bought it, and a 
number of strangers, he succeeded in distributing amongst 
us about three pounds of the poorest part of the comb. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

The company is divided—they set off to fhc eastward—their 
masters are attacked hy a hand of robbers. 

After wc had catoi this, our masters prepared the camels 
and Hassar\s company divided, that is to say, two men and 
all the women and children took the plain great route which 
led east in a deep valley, driving off about one half of the 
camels; Hassar and the others drove off the rest (including 
ours) in a N. E. direction, and we with our masters, accom¬ 
panied by two other men, proceeded along the river’s 
eastern bank to the northward for a short distance, and then 
ascended the high, steep, and craggy mountains eastward of 
us. The labour in clambering up these steep precipices is 
indescribable; we continued mounting them as fust as 
possible for about four hours, and I was fully convinced our 
masters took that route for fear they should be followed and 
surprized in the night by some who had seen us, and thus be 
roblied of their slaves and other property. After climbing 
over the highest peaks of these mountains, we saw Hassar 
and part of his company who had driven the camels, and 
had gotten up by another and more practicable path. It 
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was now near night, and we travelled along the craggy 
steeps, assisting one another ov'cr the most difficult parts, 
while Hassar sought out the easiest places for the ascent of 
the camels. Coming at length to a small level spot of 
ground, we saw some tents, and directed our course towards 
them: the tents were twelve in number, and placed in a 
semicircle. Having approached to within one hundred yards 
in Iront of the largest one, our masters seated themselves on 
the ground with their backs towards the tents, Jind a woman 
soon came out bringing a bowl of water, which she pre¬ 
sented to them after the usual salutations of Labez, &c. &c. 

Our masters drank of the water, and Sidi Haraet was 
soon after presented Avith a bowl filled with dates lately 
plucked from the trees, and not fully ripe: these he gave to 
us; though Seid, Abdallah, and Hassar, snatched each a 
hamlful, to which we Avere forced to submit: we found them 
excellent, but did not know at that time what sort of fruit 
they were. Here we remained during the night, and rested 
our emaciated bodies, which Avere, if possible, more fatigued 
than they ever were before. 

October the 21st, avc set off to the northward very early, 
and made down towards the sea through numerous steep 
gullies, and got into the inclined plane below the former 
sea-shore, about mid-day; here Avere the same sort of marks 
in this bank that Ave had before observed, and the same 
signs of its having been laved by the ocean. We went along 
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through the same kind of thick bushes as those 1 have 
before described, near to the cliffs that at j)resent formed a 
barrier to the mighty waters, wlierc we dist^overed a number 
of tents, and soon reached them. Here our masters, Sidi 
Mamet and Hassar, were recognized by some of the men, 
who were in all about twenty, with their families: these 
people had large sacks of barley with them, wliic*h they had 
procured far e.astward up the country. Sidi Hamet was 
now sick Avith violent pains in his head and in all his limbs. 
These people (who were Arabs, as all are w^h(> live in tents 
in the country) took compassion on him, and cleared a lent 
for him to lie under, where having made up a Im ge fire, he 
kept his head towards it, turning about and almost roasting 
his brains, but obtained no reliel'from this manner of treating 
his disorder; he next had recourse to another singular 
remedy; he had a large knife put into the fire and heated 
red hot; then made his brother draw the back of it, hot sis 
it was, several times across the top of his head, making it hiss 
(as may well be supposed) in all directions:—when it had in 
some measure cooled, he would again heat it as before, tlien 
making bare his legs and arms, he went through with the 
process of striking its back along them at the distance of 
three or four inches, scorching off the skin; and though it 
made him twitch and jump at every touch, he continued to 
do it for the space of an hour or more. Bums had been 
very ill for some time, and was so weak that he scarcely was 
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able to stand, and could not walk—he was, tlierefore, always 
placed on a camel, and as Sidi llamet was now applying to 
himself a remedy for what he thought a stroke of tlie moon, 
he undcitook to administer the red hot knife to the limbs of 
poor Bums, who from mere want of bodily strength w'as not 
able, poor fellow, to junij), but wouhl at every touch cry out, 
“ God have mercy* upon me.’' As I Avas hungry, I begged 
of my masters to let me go and search for muscles on the sea- 
beach, (for there was a hollow at a little distance, through 
whichAvcmight gain it,) but tlu-y refused, saying, “To-morrow, 
if God please, Ave shall be on the sea-beach; there are no 
muscles on this part of the coast;”—here, however, we 
received a goocTsu])per of lhash or pudding, and rested our 
Avearied limbs under the tent Avith our masters. 

October the 22d, Ave went forward, driving our own camels 
only; as Hassar had taken tlic young one, we had but three 
remaining; so Ave rode by turns, crossing the deep holloAVS 
which had been Avorn tlown by the rains or other causes, 
until afternoon, Avhen avc Averc forced to have recourse to the 
sea-bcach to get past one of these deep places, whose sides 
were so steep as to render a passage down it impracticable. 
When we gained the beach, we found ourselves on a nanwv 
strip of land, Avhich Avas then dry, the tide being out; this 
extended in length eight or ten miles, but from the AA^ater’s 
edge to the perpendicular cliffs on our right, not more than 
ten yards; these clifts appciared to be one hundred and fifty 
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feet in height. When we came to the sea-water, I went into 
it, and let a surf wash over me, tliat 1 might once more feci 
its refreshing effects; but my master, fearing I should be 
carried away by the receding waves, told me not to go near 
them again. As we proceeded along this narrow beatrh, and 
had passed over half its length, the huge cliffs overhanging 
us on our right, with the ocean on our left; just as we were 
turning a point, we observed four men, armed each with a 
musket and scimitar, spring from beneath the jutting rocks, 
to intercept our march. Our masters were at this time on 
the camels, but they instantly leaped off, at the same time 
unsheathing their guns; to retreat would betray fear, and 
lead to inevitable destruction—so they determined to ad¬ 
vance, two against four, and Sidi Hamet, though still in so 
weak a state as to be thought incapable of walking before 
he saw tliese men, now ran towards them with his musket in 
his hand, while Seiil, that cruel coward, lagged behind—so 
true it is, that the most generous and humane men are alway s 
the most courageous. The foe was but a few puces from us, 
and stood in a line across the beach—Sidi Hamet, holding 
his gun ready to fire—demanded if it was jieace? while he 
eyed their countenances to sec if they Avere deceitful—one 
of them answered, “ It is peace,” and extended his hand to 
receive that of Sidi Hamet, avIio gave him his right hand, 
suspecting no treachery, but the fellow grasped it fast, and 
would have shot him and Seid in a moment, but at that 
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critical juncture, two of Ilassar's men came in sight, running 
like the wind towards us, with each a good double-barrelled 
gun in his hand, all reaily to fire; the robbers saw them as 
they turned the point, and the fellow who had seized Sidi 
Hamet’s hand, instantly let it go, turning tlie affair oft' with 
a loud laugh, and saying, he only did it to frighten him: 
this excuse was deemed sufficient, merely because our men 
did not now fijel themselves sufficiently strong to resent tliis 
insult, and we proceeded on; but these fellows, who were 
very stout and active, hovered around us, slaves, endeavouring 
to separate us from our masters, as it appeared, in the hope 
of seizing.on us as their own, which Sidi Hamet observing, 
ordered me with my men to keep close to the camels’ heels, 
while he and his company now strong (though none of them 
armed with scimitars) kept between us and the banditti. 
When they found that our masters were too vigilant for 
them, they took French leave of us, and ran along the 
beach with incredible swiftness, chasing each other, and 
tjiking up and throwing stones, that I should suppose would 
weigh from six to eight pounds, with a jerk tliat made tliem 
whiz through the air like cannon balls:—they threw them 
against the cliffs of rocks, which resounded with the blow, 
and many of tlic stones were dashed to pieces as they struck. 

1 could see the marks they aimed at, and that the stones 
went with great prci'ision, as well as force. I had before no 
idea that it was possible for men to acquire by practice such 
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enormous power of arm; for they threw these stones with 
such velocity, that I am convinced they would have killed a 
man at the distance of fifty yards at least. 

Having come to the end of the beach, we ascended the 
bank again, leaving these formidable ruffians masters of the 
sliorc, where they, no doubt, got some plunder before they 
left it. After we had mounted the bank and were clear, 
Sidi Hamct told me that the fellows we had met were very 
bad men, and would have*ttilled him and Seid, and would 
have taken us away where I could never have hoped to see 
my Avife and children again, if the great God had not at that 
time sent to our relief the two men; he then asked if I 
would fight to save his life ? I told him I Avould, and tliat no 
one should kill him while I Avas alive, if it Avas in my poAver 
to prevent it; “ Good Riley, (said he,) you are Avorth fighting 
for: God is with you, or I must have lost my life there.’* 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

Some fresh Jish are procured—they pass several small walled 
villages, aAd meet with robbers on horseback. 

Near evening we met and passed a man driving an ass 
laden with fish, probably of from ten to twelve pounds 
weight ca(;h : they had much the shape and apiicarancc of 
salmon, an.d our masters ende^ivourcd to procure one from 
the owner for me, as I gave them to understand I was very 
fond of fish, and that it would be good for Burns, but the 
man would not part with one of them on any tenns. At 
evening we found Hassar’s and his family’s tents already 
pitched on a little hill near the chffs, and we joined this 
company. Soon after, Seid, Abdallah, and two of Ilassaris 
men, went out with their guns:—in about two hours, those 
with us, namely, Sidi llainct, Hassar, and two others, 
hearing Ibotsteps approaching, seized their muskets, and 
springing forward from their tents, demanded, who came 
there ? It was Seid and his company, who came towards 
me, and unfolding a blanket, turned out four large fish 
of the same kind we had seen before. “ Riley, (said Sidi 
Hamet,) arc lliese good to eat T‘ I replied in the aflinnative 
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—“ take them and eat them, (said he,) but take care, do 
not choke yourselves Avitli the bones/’ I took throe of 
them, cut them into pieces, and put them into an earthen 
pot, that belonged to Ilassar, (this pot the Arabs call giderah^) 
added some water, and boiled-them directly, and we ate till 
we were satisfied. We drank the soup, which was extremely 
grateful and invigomting, and helped to clieck the dysentery, 
wdth which we were all much troubled since eating the 
honey-comb. We had travelled this day, 1 think, about 
forty miles, and slept at night within a circle formed by our 
masters and their camels, out of which we were not sulFered 
to go, as Sidi Hamet told me there were many. robbers in 
this place, who would seize on us, and carry us off in a 
minute, without the possibility of my ever being restored to 
my family. 

October the 21st, at day-break, we set forward on our 
journey, all in company, (except Hassar and the women and 
children.) The fresh fish we had eaten the night before had 
made us very thirsty; and about noon we came to a kind of 
cistern, or reservoir of water on the pathway side: this reser¬ 
voir was built of stone and lime; its top was arched like a 
vault, rising about four feet from the ground, and the cistern 
was at least eighty feet in length, eight or ten feet in breadth 
in the inside, and appeared to be twenty feet deep. It was 
now nearly full of water, Avhich had been led into it by 
means of gutters, formed and arranged so as to receive and 
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conduct the rain water when it descends from the neigh¬ 
bouring hills, and is collected in a stream in this valley. I 
understood this water was the common projierty of all tra- 
vcllei’s along this route, and that the cistern was built by a 
very rich and pious man, solely for the purpose of refreshing 
the weary traveller, and that it contained water the whole 
year round, even‘though there should be a continued 
drought for a. twelvemonth—but no person of our party 
ventured to water his camel from it, considering it as sacred 
for the use of man alone. We were still travelling on the 
slope between the first and second banks of the se^t, which in 
these parts .was much cut up, occasioned by the w'aters which 
had from time to time poured down from the neighbouring 
mountains, and formed steep and very deep gullies, across 
which we were obliged to climb. The path on this inclined 
plane was not much frcqu(;nted, and the margin of the bank 
on our right hand had been newly ploughed in many places 
here and there in the nooks or fertile hollows. On the high 
lands w'c saw two small w'alled towns, with prickly-pear 
bushes planted arountl them. Near these towns or w'alled 
villages, some men were employed in ploughing with a pair 
of betists, generally a cow and an ass yoked together in a 
very singular manner, which I shall hereafter describe, and 
others were watching flocks of sheep and goats on the sur¬ 
rounding eminences, while the women were seen lugging 
down wood on their backs from the tops of the lofty hills. 
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and large jars or pitchera of water from a distant valley. 
They generally had a child on their backs, clinging with its 
arms round the neck of the mother, and the jar or pitcher 
rested on their shoulders in a manner that reminded me of 
the story ot the beautiful Rcbekah, in holy Avrit, coming to 
the Avell with her pitcher. 

About noon, avc came near a considerable walled village, 
that stood close by the road; it had gardcus close by the 
Avails on all sides, and there was one near the gateivay 
planted Avith prickly-jiear. These gardens Avere defended 
by heaps ot dry thorn bushes, Avhich serAcd as an outward 
defence to the tOAvn: these heaps were about si^i feet high, 
and the Avails fifteen feet. Our masters stojiped near the 
gate for some moments, and no one seemed disposed to give 
tliem a drink of water, contenting ihemselves with gazing at 
them oA'ci’the Avails; so on they Avent, emsing the inhospita¬ 
lity of these villagers. Near night Ave descended into a 
delightful valley, Avhose bottom Avas level and well-disposed 
into handsome gardens, fenced in with thorn bushes and 
Slone Avails, and divided into numerous separate plots. 
Round about them, and at their corners, stood many fine fig- 
trees, Avhich looked healtliy, though they Avere leafless, owing 
to the lateness of tlie season: we suav also a few pomegra¬ 
nate-trees. These gardens or plots Averc plautcd aa ith different 
kinds of vegeUibles, such as turnips, cabbage, onions, &c.— 
lliey AA'cre AA'atered by a small stream that floAved from the 
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hills at a short distance above, and was conducted round and 
through the whole of them by gutters dug for that purpose. 

The owners of these gardens lived in two little walled vil¬ 
lages, near the top of the bank on the cast side, but they 
offered us no refreshment. We passetl in the course of the 
day three beds of stieams or rivers, which were now dry, and 
one whose mouth Was filled witli sand, so as to stop its com¬ 
munication with the sea, though therci was some water in it, 
where people from all quarters were watering their cows, 
sheep, goats, asses, and camels, and carrying it off in skins 
and pitchers. In the afternoon, a company of ten men on 
horseback .1 and wdl-anned, rode towards us on the plain, 
making a loud jingling with their spurs against their stirrups, 
and crying out, flah! hah! hah! hah! Our company con¬ 
sisted of our two masters, and two of Hassar's men, Abdal¬ 
lah, and one stranger, who had joined us that day, and 
being armed with five double-barrelled muskets, and some 
scimitars, they all sprang from their camels on the approach 
of the strangers, drew their guns from their sheaths, primed 
them anew, and took a station in front of their property, in 
a line ready for action. 

The horsemen rode up to within five yards of our men at 
full speed, and then stop]ied their horaes short. 1 expected 
now to see a battle, though 1 rather feared our men would Ixi 
trampled to death by the horses; for their arms could not 
have saved them from the shock of this impetuous onset, yet 
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they were on the point of liring the moment the horses 
sto[>petl. Tile chief of tlic horsemen then demanded in a 
very impeiious tone wlio our masters were? whcie they 
came from? if they knew Sidi Ishetn? Avhat countrymen we, 
tlieir slaves, were? and wliere they had found us? Sidi 
Jlainet replied to all their questions in a sharp quick manner, 
and as briefly as possible, and in his tunc demanded, “ AVho 
are you? where do you come from? and, what.riglitliave you 
to ride up to me in such a nianncw, and stoji me and my 
slaves on the roail?” 'Phis is as near as 1 could understand 
what they said. A loud dispute was kept up on both sides 
for half an hour, when it ceased, and we were allowed to 
proceed; Avhile the others rode oft’ to the southward among 
the mountains. 'Plie force on both sides was so nearly eijual, 
that 1 have little doubt this Avas the only circumstance that 
prevented a battle. 

We travelled on till long after dark, Avhen aac came to a 
number of tents, and stopped for the night, and here Ave 
Avere treated with some dried muscles and barley pudding. 
Hassar and his family had not travelled Avilh us the last day, 
but the tAvo men Avho had assisted in relieving us from our 
critical situation on tht; beach, we.re ii\ company, and avc 
had also been joined by one more Arab, and two camels. 
Ever since avc had come to the cultivated country, oft' the 
Desert, Ave had found the people sickly; many of them were 
afflicted with sAvelled legs, and some Avitb Avhat I took to be 
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the leprosy; aiul also with pains in diflerent parts of their 
bodies and limbs; though when on the Desert we did not 
see the smallest sign of sickness or disorder among its 
inhabitants, ^i’hey now considered us as skilled in medi¬ 
cine, and consulted me wherever I came; one of the women 
here had a swelled breast, which was aslonishingly large, and 
very much inflamed: she vas in such pain as to cry out at 
every breath. They wished me to examine it, and prescribe 
a remedy, which 1 did by recounnending a jioultice of the 
barley lhash, or pudding, to be applied, and renewed often 
until the swelling should subside or burst. The woman ivas 
very thankful, gave nie a drink of water and a handful of 
muscles, and requested I would examine a swelled leg of her 
brother; this ivas also inflamed, and very painful:—jicrceiv- 
ing no skin broken, I directed a thick pJasUT of coarse salt to 
bi^ bound round it, so as fully to cover the afflicted part; 
this they did immediately, and the man thought he felt 
instantaneous relief. 

From the great expedition we l)ad used, I think we must 
have travelkxl this day about lifly miles, as we were almost 
continually on the camels, ami they going a great part of the 
time on a trot. In the afternoon of this day, we discovered 
land that w as very high, a good way eastward of us, stretch¬ 
ing about north as far as the eye could reach. AVe saw it when 
on a high hill and at an immense distance; looking over the 
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ocean, which was near us, it appeared like a high and distant 
island: “ There is Swearali, Riley,” (said Sidi Hamet,) point¬ 
ing to the northernmost land in view: it was a great way olF. 
I asked him how many days it would take us to get there ? 
he answered, “ Ten, at our slow pace.” 
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CHAI^ER XVIII. 

Their masters commit an error, which they are compelled to 
redress—Sidi Hcfmet and his brother Seid fight — Horace’s 
critical situation—they come to 'villages. 

Oc TOBER the 23d, wc were awakened without making any 
noise, two hours before da^dight, and went on our journey: 
1 suspected there Avas some roguery going on, because we 
liad never before started in the night; and we had not tra¬ 
velled more than two leagues, when, Just at the dawn of day, 
we heard the sound of horses’ feet coming up at full speed 
behind u.s—the clanking of the arms of their riders against 
each other, and spurs against their stirrups, made a great 
noise. Our masters stripped tire covers from their guns, and 
gave them to me to carry. I’he horsemen, four in number, 
came up by this time, and passing us at a short distance on 
our right, rode round before our camels, and stopped tliem. 
Our men were five in nimibcr, Avith four double-barrelled 
guns; and bidding me to keep as close to them as possible 
Avitli my men, they ran at tlieir greatest speed to the en- 
countej', Aviiilst we Ibllowed on as fast as Ave could, fearing 
to be separated from them, (as it was still quite dark,) and 
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falling into the hands of the banditti. They approached 
each other with loud cries ; the voices of those on horseback 
sounded like trumpets, and those of* our masters w^ere very 
little lower, so that the mountains near rang again with the 
sound. I expected every moment a slaughter would com¬ 
mence : each one strained his throat to speak, or rather to 
yell louder than his opponents. 1 had approached near my 
master, and could distinctly hear one of the horsemen accuse 
him of a breach of hospitality, and reproach him in the 
most f)ppi’obrious terms, for some wrong which he alleged 
had been done to him; the others were at the same time 
wrangling with our other men. This Avar of Avords having 
subsided a little, one of them asked my master his name, 
and after considerable delay on account of punctilio, (each 
insisting that the other should tell his name first,) my master 
tokl him his name Avas Sidi liamet —the other then said his 
name Avas Ali Mohammed :—then ensued a long dispute be¬ 
tween them, they mutually charging each other a\ ith perfidy, 
&c. During this interval, and as daylight appeared, our 
adverearies gained strength, for they Avere joined by many 
armed and unarmed men, running on foot, and according as 
they increased in for<;e, our party loAvered their tone; but 
the clamour Avas still so loud that 1 frequently could under¬ 
stand nothing of Avhat Avas said. 'I’he Arab who had joined 
our company with tAvo camels the day before, did not set 
out with us this morning, but he uoav came running up: 
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OUT masters had driven off his camels, and this was the cause 
of the uproar that was now raging. The purloined camels 
were then in our drove, and whik; the others were quarrelling 
about the matter, the owner ran round and drove his camels 
back. When our honest masters found they could not keep 
what they had feloniously token, they began to lower their 
voices. By this tinle the sun had made its appearance, and 
’ for two hours prior I had every moment expected a bloody 
scuffle. 1 knew our masters were brave, but I had no doubt 
they Avould be OA'crpowered by numbers, in which event avc 
should fall to the lot of the conc]uert)rs, Avho Avere strangers 
to us; and, it Avas not probable that tliese men would be as 
humane to us as Sidi Ilamct had been; nor Avas I indeed 
certain that we ourselves should not be killed in the contest, 
both parties being much enraged. 1 felt our situation to be 
drcadlul, indeed; but at length Sidi Hamct spoke to Ali 
Mohammed in a low tone ol’ voice, and re(]uested he Avoukl 
ride apart from the others with him, Avith Avhich he complied, 
and they came near where 1 sat, trembling with apprehen¬ 
sion. Sidi Hamet noAv told Ali that his party had not the 
least intention of driv'ing off any camels but their own, and 
that the mistake had been occasioned entirely by the dark¬ 
ness of the night. He then went on protesting that he waS 
incapable of committing an unAvorthy action; that he ab¬ 
horred a robber and a thief, and that he was entirely inno¬ 
cent of intentionally driving off the man’s camels; he would 
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not acknowledge he had done wrong designedly, but would 
rather lose his life in niaintaining his character, and would 
sell it as dearly as possible. Ali Mohammed on this appeared 
to be satisfied, and said to him, “ I am el Rais, (tiie chieli) 
and am your fi-iend, because you arc a brave man:^’ so 
making Sidi Hamet’s excuse to those about him, and the lost 
camels being recovered, they left us to pursue our journey. 

We hail gone up from the sca-bord, and were passing 
between high mountains towards the south-east, when the 
late affray happened, but about noon avc reached a plain, 
and took an eastern direction. Hassar’s men with their 
camels, and Abdallah with his camel now filed oft’ to the 
left, leaving us -with our masters and their owm camels only, 
and were soon out of sight, among the bushes. The mor¬ 
tifying result of tlie morning’s enterprizc had rendered Seid 
uncommonly ill natured; he had claimed Horace as his 
slave from the very Ixigiiming, anti Mr. Savage also belonged 
to him. lit' had always doubted my word to his brother, 
and would not believe that a miserable wretch like me 
could find a friend to advance money for my ransom, 
though both he, Hassar, and all the company, had a high 
opinit)n of my courage, since 1 put my own life in jeopardy 
to save that of Mr. Savage, at the time he fainted:—Seid 
had endeavoured to sell his slaves at every place we came 
to, after leaving the Desert. Hassar, as well as others, took 
ajiarticular fancy to Horace, and had offered a large sum 
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tor him in camels and other merchandise, but the inter¬ 
ference of Sidi Hamet, wlio had sAvorn tliat Horace should 
not be separated from me, aided by my often renewed 
entreaties and my tears, whenever I heard it suggested, liad 
saved him thus far. As we. Avere now approaching the 
Moorish dominions, pOAverful chiefs, with large bodies of 
armed men intent* on plunder, were riding about and 
scouring the country in every direction, and Seid had come 
to a detennination to take his slaves and make the most of 
them. Seid Avas a younger brolJier of Sidi Hamet, and had, 
Aintil now, submitted in some degree to his counsel, though 
they had many slight quarrels at different periods of the 
journey. Where avc stopped the preceding night, the Arabs 
strove hard to get possession of Horace. Seid had to my 
knowledge made a bargain to sell him in the morning, but 
Avas tlissuadcd liom fulfilling it, by his brother. 

We, slaves, Avere now five in all, travelling on foot, but 
moving forAvard very slowly, for we were Av<)ni to the bones 
by our various and compli<'.ated sufferings. It seemed that 
the breath of hope alone had kept the vital spark from 
being totally extinguished. Sidi Hamet Avas riding on his 
big camel before us, Avhen Seid ordered us to halt, but 
the other desired us to come on; upon which Seid laid 
hold of Mr. Savage and Horace, and stopped them. It 
Avas noAV tliat Sidi Hamet's Avrath was kindled—he leaped 
from his camel, and darting like Ughtning up to Seid, 
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laid hold of him, and disengaged Mr. Savage and Horace 
from his grasp. They clinched each other like lions, 
and widi fury in their looks, each strove to throw tlie 
Ollier to the ground. Seid was the largest and stoutest 
man; they writhed and twinpd in every shape until both 
fell, but Sidi Hamet was undermost: fire seemed to flash 
from their eyes, whilst they twisted aroulid each other like a 
couple of serpents, until at length Sidi Ilamet, by superior 
activity or skill, disengaged himself from his brother’s gnisp, 
and both sprang up on their feet. Instantly they snatched 
their muskets at the same moment, and each retiring a few 
paces with great rapidity and indignation, tore the cloth 
covers from their guns, and presented them at each other’s 
breast with dreadful fury:—^they were not more than ten 
yards asunder, and both must liave fallen dead, had they 
fired. Horror had seized and chilled my blood, so that I 
could neither get from them, nor move, indeed, in any 
direction. My mind was filled with inexpressible appre¬ 
hensions—“ My God, (1 cried aloud,) have mercy on these 
unfortunate brothers, I pray thee, for our sakes, and sufter 
them not to spill each other’s blood.” In the midst of this 
ejaculation, I was startled by the report of two muskets, and 
imagined tliat both the brothers had fallen : but on turning 
my eyes again to this direful scene, I perceived that Sidi 
Hamet had fired the contents of botli his barrels into the 
air, having had a moment’s reflection, whilst priming and 
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cocking his piece. lie now threw it on the ground, 
then making bare his bosom, he advanced with a firm step 
towards Seid, and with an energetic voice, exclaimed, “ I 
am now unarmed, fire! your brother’s heart is ready to re¬ 
ceive your balls; glut your vengeance on your benefactor.” 
He stopped short; Seid hesitated. Mr. Savage and Horace 
were near Seid, who threatened them Avith instant death if 
tliey moved. Sidi J lamet, finding his brother’s mind wavered, 
ran to Horace, and sent him towards me, telling his brother, 
he should have Clark in Horace's stead, whom he ordered 
to come near, but Seid would not consent to the exchange, 
whereupon my master added Burns; that is, two for one. 
Seid had made Mr. Savage sit doAvn, and had placed one of 
Ids feet on his thigh, to keep him there; while his brother 
ordered me to go Avith Horace, first to the south and then to 
the eastward, foJloAving the camels; still resolving that we 
should not be sejiaratctl, and bade Mr. Savage follow us, 
but Seid, presenting his gun, told him if he offered to go, he 
would bloAV his bnuns out. As Sidi Hamct, however, bade 
him run, he obeyed, and when he came near me, we were 
all ordered to stop, and our masters seated themselves on the 
ground to settle the dispute by figuring on the sand Avith 
their fingers. Here they calculated it every way. Clark 
and Burns were again offered for Horace, but Seid would 
not take them: he Avould keep the slave he had bought 
with his money: “ You shall not separate him from his 
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father, (said iny master,) I have sworn it.” “ Then 1 will 
destroy him,” exclaimed Scid furiously, and springing up, 
he seized Horace by the breast, and dashed him on the 
ground with all his might. The force of the blow beat the 
breath from his body, and he lay stretched out, apparently 
dead. Overwhelmed Avith the most heart-rending emotions, 
1 sank to the earth in an agony of despair. My master, 
observing my anguish, said, “ Go, Riley,” ]X)ijiting to the 
cast. With tears and sobs, I told him 1 could not go, for 
Horace, my son, Avas dead. After a flood of tears had re¬ 
lieved my sAvelling heart, I reflected that it was useless to 
bewail the fate of my adopted child, as I did not .knoAV how 
soon it might be my turn to suffer a similar, or perhaps a 
more cruel death. Seid’s passion now began to subside a 
little, and my master then Avent to Horace, and taking him 
by tlie hands, raised him upon his seat: his breath returned, 
and he revived. Sidi Hamet melted into tears at the sight: 
I saAV the big drops roll down his eheeks, Avhile in a tender 
tone, he said to Horace, “ Go to Riley.” The spot Avherc his 
head fell, happened to be clear of stones, which entirely 
covered the ground on every side, otherwise his braius must 
have been dashed out. I went up to liim as (juick as I 
could, ami folding him in my arms, asked him if* he was 
much hurt; but being in great pain, and his breathing being 
not yet j)crfectly restored, he was incapable of ansAvering 
me: his heart, however, Avas in unison with mine, in thanking 
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the Author of our being that his life was spared, and in im¬ 
ploring his future protection. Our masters again scaled 
themselves, in order to discuss this affair thoroughly, and 
began to speak very loud, when, fortunately for us, some 
strangers came in sight, which reminded them that their 
united force ivas necessary for the defence of themselves and 
their property; s6 they agreed to seek a village, and take 
counsel as to what was best to be done. 

Then turning to our left up a hill, we soon came in sight 
of a village, and entered it by i)assing between high walls. 
Having come to its farther extremity, an old, but a very 
respectable looking man, (a Moor,) of a light olive colour, 
came out of his gate, and welcomed our masters, saluting 
them, (as is customary,) and seeing us btdiind, told U3 to sit 
down in a shade fonned by his wall, and rest ourselves; 
adding, “ I will give you some food.” We accordingly 
all seated ourselves, and while the foo<l was preparing, our 
host inquired much about me and my men, and wished to 
know how 1 could make myself understood, (being a Chris¬ 
tian.) Our owners told him all our stories, together with my 
promises, Avhich they made me repeat in his presence. They 
wanted again to know in Avhat my property consisted; if I 
had any money in my own countr}^ or a house ; how much 
mone}^ how many horses, cows, sheep, goats, asses, camels, 
&c.? and lastl 3 % what number of wives and children J hail. 
Having answered all these interrogations to their satisfaction. 
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they made me tell what Mr. Savage, Horace, Clark, and Bums, 
were worth to me? how much property 1 thought they had in 
their own country? and our host, who spoke a few words of 
broken Spanish, asked me if Swearah was not called Mogdola 
by the English? I answered in flie affirmative:—^this was the 
first time I had heard tliis name mentioned on this continent, 
tiiough 1 had endeavoured by inipiiring of all the people I 
had spoken with to ascertain the point; but it appeared they 
had never heard of the name. One bowl of boiled barley 
uuhulled was brought out to our masters, and one for us— 
this last was a very large one, and the old host told us to eat, 
saying, “Coo/e, liais” (Eat, Captain.) We had now before us, 
for tlic first time, enough of this food, and falling-to with 
keen appetites, we filled our stomachs, and were satisfied, 
leaving some in tlie bowl, which they tric;d hard to make us 
finish, but we coukl not. Sidi Unmet would not trust himself 
again with his brother, without having some person in com¬ 
pany to take his part; so he hired a stout young fellow, named 
Bo-Mohammed, to go along with us to another place or vil¬ 
lage, not far distant, and we set off for it, travelling at first 
down towards the sea-coast, and passing along a kind of 
sandy beach, where the salt water flowed in at high tides, we 
saw there, under tlie side of a shelving rock, two boiling 
springs of fresh water, wliich fonned a considerable stream. 
This was the first spring 1 had seen in this country, and hav¬ 
ing taken a good drink and watered our camels, we pro- 
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ceeded towards llit^ south-east among the sands lliat had 
drifted from the sea-beach; there we remained until it ivas 
nearly dark, our masters fearing, as it were, to go forward. 
About dark wc resumed our course, and soon afterwards ar¬ 
rived at a village, where, while the barking of numerous 
dogs announced to their owners the arrival of strangers, a 
grave looking maft came out, and silcin;ing the curs, bade 
our masters welcome, and invited both them and us to sit 
down near his walls, until he should prepare some supper. 
We had no desii’e, however, t()r food, some of us having op¬ 
pressed our stomachs to such a tlegrce with the boiled barley, 
as to be racked with pain, and scarcely able to breathe, })ar- 
ticularly Mr. Sai age. Our present host, (whose name I soon 
learned, was Sidi Mohammed,) after causing a mat to b(i 
spread near his wall, seated himself and our masters thereon, 
and desired me to eonui and ilo th<' same. He now made 
similar inquiries ivith the former persons avc had met, and J 
satisfied his curiosity as well as I could. He then informed 
me he had been many times in Swearah, and had seen the 
consuls, and wished me to repeat my jiromise to Sidi Hamet^ 
which I did. He had a lamp lor a light, so that he could 
see every motion that I made -well enough to comprehend 
me entirely. By this time some cakes had been baked, which 
Avere presented to our masters, and of which they gave us 
some: these cakes were made of barley meal, ground coarse; 
yet it was bj ead, and it being the first we had seen, we ate a 
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little of it, though our stomachs were not yet prepared to 
enjoy the treat. After they had eaten and washed their 
hands and feet, and talked over their affairs, iSidi Ilamet 
again called me to him, and told me he should set out in the 
morning for Swearah in company with our host, Sidi Mo¬ 
hammed, where he hoped, with Clod’s blessing, to arrive in 
three days, for he shouhl travel on a mule, hugelah, and 
push on night and day: that I must Avrite a letter to my 
friend, Avhich he would carry, and, said he, “ if your friend 
Avill fulfil your engagements and jiay the money for you and 
your men, you shall be free; if not, you must die, for having 
deceived me, and your men shall be sokl for what they Avill 
bring. 1 have fought for you, (lulded he,) have suffered hun¬ 
ger, thirst, and fatigue, to restore you to your family, for I 
believe.God is Avith you. 1 haA’c paid away all niy money 
on your Avord alone: Seid and Bo-Mohammed will slay and 
guard you during my absence; they Avill give you as much 
khobs (bread) tmd Vhash (pudding) as you can eat; so go and 
slet'p till moniing.” This night was spent on my part in a 
stiitc of anxiety not easy to conceive: to Avhom shoidd 1 
write? 1 knew nobody at Mogadorc, and yet 1 must take 
my chance. 1 remembered my remarkable dream—it had 
literally come to pass tlius far,—Avhy should 1 doubt its whole 
accomplishment ? yet 1 could not rest 
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CHAFfER XIX. 

The Author writes a letter—Sidi Hamet sets out with it for 
Swearah—the arrival of Sheick Ali^ an extraordinary cha¬ 
racter. 

Ejarly the next morning wc were called up anti directed 
to go witliin the gates. My master said to me—“ Come, 
Riley, write a letter,” giving me at the same time a scrap of 
paper, not so wide as my hand, and about eight inches long'; 
he had also got a little black staining liquid and a reed to 
write with. 1 now begged hard to be taken along with him, 
but he would not consent, though 1 told him 1 would leave 
my son whom I loved more than myself, behind me as an 
hostage, and three men; but all would not do, the thing was 
determined on. He then told me, that what 1 had agreed to 
give him was not sufficient; that I must tell my friend, in the 
letter, to pay two hundred dollars for myself, two hmidred 
for Horace, two hmidred for Aaron, one hundred and sixty 
for Clark, and the same for Burns, adding that I had pro¬ 
mised him a good double-barrelled gun, and I must give 
liim that, and one to Seid also. “ Scid is a bad man, (said 
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he,) but lie helped to save your life, and must have a gun/’ 
So T took the reed, and wrote on the slip of paper, as near 
as 1 can recollect, the I'olloAi iug letter: 


“ Sir, 

“ 'J'hc brig Commerce from Gibraltar for America, was 
wrecked on Cape Bojador, on the 28th Aligust last; myself 
and four of the crew are here nearly naked in Barbarian 
slavery : 1 conjure you by all the ties that bind man lo man, 
by those of kindred blood, and evtwy thing you hold most 
dear, and by as iniudi as liberty is dearer than life, lo ad¬ 
vance the money required for our redeiiiption, which is nine 
hundred and twenty dollars, and two double-barrelled guns: 
I can draw for any amount, the moment I am at libeily, on 
Batiird, -Sampson <Sc Shai j), London—Cropper & Benson, 
Liverpool—Munroe & Burton, Lisbon, or on Horatio 
Spnigue, Gibraltar. Should you not relieve me, my life 
must instantly pay the forfeit. I leave a wife and live help¬ 
less children to dc{)lore my death. My companions are 
Aaron B. Savage, Horace Savage, James Clark, and Thomas 
Bums. I left six more in slavery on the Desert. My present 
master, Sidillamet, willliand you this, and tell you where we 
are—he is a Avorthy man. Worn down to the bones bj^ the 
most dreadful ol‘ all sufferings—^naked and a slave, I implore 
your pity, and trust that such distress Avill not be suffered to 
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plead in vain. For God’s sake, send an interpreter and a 
guard for us, if that is possible. I speak French and Spanish. 

James Riley, late Master and Supercargo 
of the brig Commerce.” 

While I was writing the above, they procured an additional 
scrap of jiaper, beirtg a part of a Spanish bill of lading, on 
Avhich I wrote a part of my letter, that could not be written 
legibly on the first scrap. Having folded them up, 1 directed 
them to the “ Fiiiglish, French, Spiinisli, or American consuls, 
or any Ciiristian merchants in Mogadorc or Swearah.” 
I purposely omitted mentioning that we were Americans 
because 1 did not know that tliere was an American agent 
there, and 1 had no doubt of there being an laiglish consul 
or agent in that })lace. My master was Juirrying me while 
J was writing, and both he and my host, Seid, and the young 
man, and many others Avho stood by, Avere surpriacil to see 
me make the Aiabic numerals ; for the characters Ave use in 
arithmetic arc no other than the real ancient Arabic figures, 
Avhich have served them for thousands of years; they re¬ 
marked to each other that J must have been a slave before, 
to some Arabian who had taught me the use ol them, 
contrary to their laAV, because he had fouml me to be a smart 
active felloAv. My master, taking my letter, then mounted 
one mule, and Sidi Moliainraed another, anti rode f>lt 
together very fast to the east. 
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We remained here seven days, during which time they 
kept us shut up in the yard in the day time, where the cows, 
sheep and asses rested, and at night they locked us up in a 
dreaiy cellar. Seid and Bo-lMoluinnned guarded us all tlie 
day, not because they feared .wc would attempt to escape, 
but because some of the neighbouring people might steal 
and run off with us, and in the night time they lay on their 
arms outside the door, to prevent a surprize. Wc had as 
much barley bread twice a day as we wanted, I’hash once a 
day, and plenty of water. This food, tliough palatable, pro¬ 
duced and kept up a continual dysentery; t)ur bowels 
seemed to fenment like beer, and wc were tortured with 
cholics. Our numerous sores had noAV time to heal, and our 
bodies became ■ mostly skinned over before our masters 
returned; but the hcemonoids distressed us extremely. All 
the inhabitants who lived near, and all those who heard that 
Christians were in tlie place, (for they cidl all Europeans 
Christians,) came to sec us. Some w ere very familiar, and 
all wished to know if we were mechanics: from that circum¬ 
stance I concluded that mechanics were very much w anted, 
and of great importance among these people, and that there 
would be no possibihty of getting clear of them, if once they 
should find out our usefulness in that way. I therefore told 
them that we weie all brought up sailors from our childhood, 
and knew no other business. One tried to make me lay out 
and hew a pair of posts for a door to a house that was 
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building within the walls of the village, and gave me a line 
to measure the length of them, and tried to teach me to span 
it off; bull would not understand him. They next put a 
kind of adze into my hand, and bade me fit the posts in. I 
took the tool, and began to cut at random, gouging out a 
piece here, and splitting it there, doing more hurt than good; 
and, at the same time, by my awkward and clumsy manner, 
taking care to make them believe that 1 could do no better. 
Some were satisfied that I h.'id done my very best, but by far 
the greater part of them -were of opinion that a smart appli¬ 
cation of the whip would put my mechanical powers into 
complete operation, and 1 really expected they would apply 
this stimulus; for one of them ran and fetched a stout stick, 
and was about to lay it on, Avhen Bo-Mohammed, Avho re¬ 
presented Sidi Hamct, interfered and saved me from a 
cudgelling. M r. Savage, Clark, Bums, and Horace, were 
each trictl in their turns, Avho following my instmetions, were 
soon relieved from all further retpiisition. From this circum- 
sbmee it is evident, that the less useful a Christian makes 
himself Avhen a slave to the Arabs, especially in a mechanical 
way, the less vjilue they will set upon him, and he will not 
only have a chance of getting ransomed, but it may be 
eft'ected on eiusier terms than otherwise; for 1 am fully con¬ 
vinced, that if we had shown ourselves capable in those arts, 
whic'h the Arabs highly prize, such as carpenters, smiths, shoe¬ 
makers, &c. &c. we should have been sold at high prices, and 
soon carried away bt^yond the possibility of redemption. 
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Four days after Sidi Hamet’s departure, some papers were 
shown to me by one of the men wlio lived in the neighbour¬ 
hood, which I found, on examination,- to be, first, the 
register of the Spanish schooner Maria, issued by the 
custom-house at Cadiz in May, 1814; second—a bill of sale 
of the same schooner, made out at the island of Grand 
Canary in 1812, of the same date with the register. Many 
articles of clotliing that had belonged to her,crew M^ere also 
shown me; and the topmast, jib-boom, and otlier small 
spars of a vessel, served to support the floor over our nightly 
prison. 1 made inquiries, as far as it was possible, in order 
to find out something respecting this vessel, which I pre¬ 
sumed must have been wrecked near this place; and was 
informed that the preceding year a schooner anchored on 
tliis part of tlic coast to catch fish, and to trade; that these 
people found means to get alongside of her in the night in 
boats, and after killing the captain and three men, got 
possession of her; when having taken out the money and 
other, valuables, they cut her cables, and ran her on shore: 
that they then made the surviving part of the crew assist in 
tearing the wreck to pieces, and in carrying it up to build 
houses with. I asked how many people were on board her, 
and where the remainder of the crcAv were; and was in¬ 
formed, by a serious looking old man, that it consisted of 
seventeen souls at first; that four were slain in the conflict 
when she was captured; tliat five more had died since, and 
that the remaining eight were a great way ofir to the south- 
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east, where they were employed in working on the land and 
making houses. Others said, they had gone to Swearah, and 
fiom thence to their own country; but I could easily per¬ 
ceive by their looks that those poor fellows had either been 
massacred, or were now held in slavery, where neither the 
voice of liberty, nor the hand of fticiidship, was ever likely 
to reach them. The people here, both old and young, 
could speak many words of Spanish, though they did not 
know their meaning, but made use ol them at a venture at all 
times—th(?se were a set of the very coarsest and most vulgar 
words the Spanish language affords, and had been uttered, 
no doubt, by poor unfortunate slaves, natives of Spain, when 
they were suffering the greatest misery, and when execrating 
these savages. One young fellow spoke several words of 
Knglish, such as, “ good morning—good night," &c. and 
was master of a considerable list of curses. He one day 
came uj) to Mr. Savage;, and said—“ button, cut it wit a nif," 
and at the same time laid hold of a button on his pantaloons. 
IMr. Savage was very much surjiriEcd to hear a language he 
covdd understand, but these words and the oaths and curses 
<-onslitutcd the whole; of his Knglish eelucation. Every 
perse)!! here had either a long knife or a scimitar always 
slu!!g by his side. Among the rest, several negroes came to 
look at us, some of whom w'ere slaves and some free, and 
they were all Mohammedans—these were allowed to sit on a 
mat beside our masters, and make remarks on us as we were 


1! II 
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placed among the fresh manure at a short distance. Seid 
desired to know what we called black men; I told him 
negroes., at which name the negroes seemed very indignant, 
and much enraged. 

On the sixth day of my master’s absence, a man arrived 
and took up his lodging with our guards—he was about six 
feet in height, and proportionably stoiil; his colour was 
something between that of a negro and an Arab; when he 
came in he was saluted by -Seid and the others in company 
by the name of Sheick Alt, (or Ali the chief.) This man 
possessed talents of that superior cast which never fail to 
command the greatest respect, and at the same time to 
inspire dread, awe, and reverence. He appeared to be only 
a guest or visitor. In his deportment he was grave and 
digniiied: he raised his voice on occasions terribly, and 
spoke in tones almost of thimder; yet when he wished to 
please by condescension and courtesy, it thrilled on tlie ear 
like sounds of softest music; his manner and air were very 
commanding, and his whole aspect and demeanour bore the 
stamp of the most daring courage and unflinching firmness. 
He was the most eloquent man I had ever heard speak; 
persuasion dwelt upon his tongue; while he spoke, all the 
company observed the most profound silence, and with open 
mouths seemed to inhale his honied sentences. He pro¬ 
nounced with the most perfect emphasis; tlie elegant 
cadence so much admired in eastern oratory seemed to have 
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acquired new beauties from his manner of delivery: his 
articulation was so clear and distinct, and his countenance 
and actions so intelligent and expressive, that 1 could un- 
dcrsUmd him perfectly, though he spoke in the Arabic 
language. Pie would settle nil controverted points among 
the disputants, when applied to, in an instant, and yet with the 
utmost gracefuines'k and dignity. This extraordinary chief 
was often conversing in a low tone of voice with Seid 
respecting me and my men—he said he believed me to be a 
very artful I’ellow', and capable of any action, either good or 
bad; and said he did not doubt but my friends would raise 
any sum of money that might be demanded for my ransom. 
He regretted very much that he had not seen Sidi Hamet 
before he set out for Swearah, and concluded to remain with 
us until his return. He questioned me very particularly as 
to my country, my friends, family, property, &c.—he also 
wished to know all the story of my shipwreck, and was very 
curious to find out what cjuantity of money, and what other 
property, tell into the hands of those who first met with us 
after the vessel was wrecked, and wliat crime was committed 
to induce these M oslemin to kill Antonio. He next examined 
our bodies all over, mid on one of Clark’s anns his attention 
was arrested by a cross, and several otlier marks of Christian 
insignia that had been pricked in with Indian ink, in the 
manner of the Spanish and other sailors; the stain remained 
entire, though the skin had many times been changed, and 

n H 2 
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now seemed drawn tight over the bone. This being a con¬ 
clusive proof in the Sheick’s mind of Christianity, lie jiro- 
nounced him “ a Spaniard,” and said he should not be 
reileeined, but must go to the mountains, and work with liiin. 
Every thing that this man said seemed to carry witli it a 
weight that bore down all opposition. 

We had, during Sidi Haraet’s absen'Ce, (after the fifth 
day,) been in constant ex[)ectation of receiving news from 
him, or that he himself ivould return, and our keepers 
iucjuired of every stranger who came from the eastward, if 
they had seen him, but obtained no news until the seventh 
day, when one of the most fierce and ill-looking men 1 hail 
ever beheld, apjnoachcd the wall, and hailed Seitl by name, 
ordering him in an imjierious tone to ojien the gate directly.. 
Seid demanded to know who he was—he rejilied, Vllah 
Omar; that he came from Swearah, and had met Sidi 
Hamet near that place, who requested him to call and tell 
Seid where he was, and that God had prospered his journey 
so far. The gate was now opened, and the stranger entered: 
he Avas of a dark complexion, nearly six feet in height, and 
extremely muscular; had a long musket in his hand, a pair 
of horse pistols hanging in his belt, and a scimitar and tAvo 
long knives slung by his sides, Avith the haick or blanket for 
a dress, and a large white turban on his head; he had a 
pair of long iron spurs, Avhich were fastened to his slippers 
of yellow Morocco leather; he rode a beautiful horse, Avhich 
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seemed fleet and vigorous, and he appeared to be about 
forty years of age. This was the first man 1 had seen 
harnessed in this way. Sheick Ali knew him, and shook 
him most <*ordialIy by the hand, and after exchanging salu¬ 
tations all round, hearing I.was the captain, he addressed 
me, and told me he had seen my friend, Sidi Ilamet; that 
he met him within* one day’s ride of Swearah; that he would 
no doubt be lierc on tlu; morrow, tor that God had pros- 
p(;rt'd his journey on account of me, and added, that he 
hoped my friend in Swearah or Mogdola would be as true 
to UK' as Sidi Hamet was: he then spoke to all my men, 
who, though they did not untlcrstond him, yea were rejoiced 
to hear, through me, that there was a prospect of my 
master’s returning soon. This man had two powder horns 
slung from his neck, and a pouch, in Avhich he carried a 
wooden pipe and some tobacco, besides a plenty of leaden 
balls and slugs. My shipmates Avanted some tobacco very 
much, and 1 asked him for a little, upon Avhich he gave me 
a handful of very good tobacco, and seemed exceedingly 
pleased to have it in his power to administer comfort to 
such miserable beings. 1 imagined from his whole deport¬ 
ment that he resembletl one of those high-spirited, heroic, 
and generous robbers, that are so admirably described in 
ancient history. Seid furnished hinfi with some food, which 
I now learned they called cous~koo-soo, with some slices of 
piunpion or squash spread over it in tlie bowl, and Avell 
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peppered. This dish, which is made of small balls of flour, 
boiled with a fowl and vegetables, looked (for I had not the 
pleasure of tiisting it) like a very nice dish. After they had 
washed, drunk water, eaten, washed again, and prayed 
together, Ullah Omar took his .leave. During the whole of 
the time we remained here, our keepers washed themselves 
all over with water twice a day, before mid-day and evening 
prayers, and always washed their hands before and after 
eating. 

The state of my mind, in the meantime, can be more easily 
conceived than described, during this day and the next, 
which was the eighth. I longed to know my fate; and yet 
I must own, 1 trembled at the thoughts of what it might be, 
and at the conditions I had myself proposed at my last 
purchase, and had so often since confinned. If my master 
should find no oue who should be willing to pay the money 
for my redemption, my fate was sealed. I had already 
agreed to have my throat c\xt! this could not be prevented; 
yet when 1 made this agreement I was naked and on a vast 
and dreary desert, literally without a skin; my remaining 
flesh was roasted on my body ; not a drop of fresh water to 
quench my burning thirst, nor even an herb or any other 
thing to satisfy the cravings of hunger: my life was fast 
wasting away, and there was not even a hope remaining, or 
a possibility of existing long in my then forlorn condition : 
both myself and my companions would have sold our lives 
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for a drink of fresh water or a inoi'scl of bread. In that 
most dismal and desperate situation, 1 imagined that if 1 
could once get to the cultivated country beyond tlic Desert, 
I should find some food to support nature, and fresh water 
to allay our thirst. My remarkable dream had also given 
me courage to hope for redemption; but if I was not re¬ 
deemed myself, I* felt it my duty to exert myself to the 
utmost to preserve the lives of my shipmates ; they might, 
some of them, I fancied, possibly survive, even tliough 1 
should not, and be at length restored to their country and 
friends, in consequence of my exertions, and convey to my 
distressed family the sad tidings of my wretched fate. 
Circumstances were now changed; 1 had passed the dangers 
of the Desert, and arrived in the cultivated country; we had 
noAV plenty of good water, and some food and shelter; and 
though my flesh was nearly all wasted away, yet a new skin 
had succeeded, and nearly covered my bones. My desire 
to live kept pace Avith the increase of my comforts; 1 longed 
for the return of my master, and yet 1 anticipated it Avith 
the most fearful and dreadful apprehensions. I could not 
sleep: alternate hope and fear kept me in a state of con¬ 
tinual agitation. I calculated on the moment of his arrival 
as decisive of my fate. It would either restore me to 
liljerty, or doom me to instant death; I trembled at every 
noise occasioned by the opening of the gate, on any new 
surival. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

A Moor arrives from Mogadore^ bringing a letter—the letter 
—they set out for that city. 

The eighth day of my master’s absence jiassed tediously 
away; when after dark we heard a trampling outside the 
walls: Seid went forth to learn its cause, and soon returned 
with Sidi Mohammed, followed by a well looking Moor:— 
they came directly to that part of the yard where wc were 
sitting on the ground, trembling with apprehension and with 
cold. When they came near me, the Moor called out and 
said, in English, “ How de-do, Capetan ?” I’liis raised me 
and all my men from the ground; I felt as if my heart was 
forcing its way up into my throat, and it entirely obstructed 
my breath. I eagerly seized his hand, and begged to know 
who he was, and what Avas my doom, and if Sidi Hamet 
had come back; he then asked me in Spanish, if I spoke 
that language, and being ansAvered in the affinnative, he 
informed me, in Spanish, that he came from Mogadore; that 
my letter had been received by one ol’ the best of men, an 
Englishman, Avho Avas his friend, and who had shed tears 
on reading my letter: that he had paid the money to my 
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master immediately, and had sent him (the Moor) off, with¬ 
out giving him scarcely a moment’s time to take leave of his 
wife, and that he had been on his mule ever since he left 
Swearah, travelling on as fast as possible, night and day. 
'Phe anxiety of my com{)anipus by this time had risen to 
such a pitch, that they broke in upon his story, on which I 
communicated to Aem the thrice welcome and happ^’ intel¬ 
ligence, that \\;c had a friend who would redeem us from 
slavery. Our souls Avere overwhelmed with Joy, and yet we 
trembled Avith aj)])rehensiou lest it might not be true; alas! 
perhaps it was only a delusive dream, or some cruel trick 
to turn our miseries into mockery. At this moment, how¬ 
ever, the Moor handed me a letter; I broke it open; but 
my emotions were such, that it Avas impossible for me to 
read its contents, and 1 handed it to Mr. Savage; for my 
frame trembled to such a degree, that I could not stand, 
and I sank to the earth, but, thank God, not senseless; 
Avhilc, by means of the light of a fire, he read as foIloAA S:— 

Mogadorc^ October 25, 1815. 

MY DEAR AND AFFLICTED SIR, 

I have this moment received your two notes by Sidi Ha- 
met, the contents of Avhich, 1 hope, you will be perfectly 
assured have cidled forth my most sincere pity for your suf- 
((.‘rings and those of your companions in captivity. 

By a Gibraltar paper I discover, under the arrivals from 
the 5th to the 11th August, the name of your vessel, and 
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that she was American, from which I conclude both you 
and your crew must be subjects of the United States: had 
it not been for the paper adverted to, some delay would have 
occurred, as you do not slate in your notes to what nation 
you belong. 

I congratulate you most sincerely on the good fortune 
you and your fellow sufferers have met^ by being in the 
hands of a man who seems to be guided by some degree of 
commiseration. 

I can in some measure participate in the severe and dan¬ 
gerous sufferings and hardships you must have undergone; 
but, my dear Sir, console yourself, for, thanks be to God, I 
hope they will soon have a happy issue ; for which purpose 
1 devoutly pray the great Disposer of all things will give you 
and your unfortunate companions healtli and strength once 
more to visit your native land. 

1’his letter will be delivered you by Rais bcl Cossiniy in 
whom you may place the fullest faith; he speaks Spanish, 
and has directions to pay attention to your orders, and ren¬ 
der you every care your severe misfortunes may require :— 
be pleased to write me an immediate answer, stating every 
particular relating to yourself, your crew, and vessel, as I 
have given orders to die Moor to forward it to me without 
delay. 

I have agreed to pay the sum of nine hundred and twenty 
hard dollars to Sidi Ilamet on your safe arrival in this toAvn, 
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with your fellow sufferers; he remains here as a kind of 
hostage for your safe appearance. 

I have been induced to trust implicitly to your word, and 
the respectable references you have given, in confidence 
that those gentlemen, or yourself, will readily reimburse me 
the whole of the expenses that may be incurred in obtaining 
your redemption. * 

I have the most sincere pleasure to acquaint you, you will 
be at liberty to commence your journey for this town on the 
receipt of this letter, and make what stages you please on 
the road, as I do not advise you, in the eageniess of all you 
m\Lst feel, .to run into danger by over-exertion and fatigue"; 
I would, thcr(;forc, recommend the greatest precaution on 
this point. I have sent, under charge of Rais bel Cossim, 
shoes and cloaks, wliit-h I have no doubt you will find very 
useful in preserving you from rain or cold on the road. 

I have also forwarded you some provisions and spirits, 
that you may enjoy a foretaste of returning liberty. 

I beg to recommend the greatest secrecy of your circum¬ 
stances until your arrival here, for should the Moors sup¬ 
pose you able to pay more, they would throw difficulties in 
the way, and thereby mueh retard your redemption. 

1 shall send off an express to-morrow to the United States’ 
Consul General at Tangier, and a letter to Mr. Horatio 
Sprague of Gibraltar, informing them of your loss, and of 
the favourable hopes I entertain of your immediate release. 

I I 2 
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I have appointed with Rais hel Cossim, on your arrival at 
a short distance from Mogadore, to wait at the garden of a 
friend of mine, and send me notice of the same, when 1 shall 
immediately set out to meet you. 

I trust there is no occasion fgr me to say how truly I com¬ 
miserate and enter into all your misfortunes; when God 
grants me the pleasure to embrace you, 'it will be to me a 
day of true rejoicing. I beg you will assure every one with 
you of my truest regard—and with sentiments embittered by 
tlie thoughts of the miseries you have undergone, but with 
the most sanguine hope of a happy end to all your suffer¬ 
ings, I subscribe myself, Avith the greatest esteem, my dear 
Sir, your friend, 

William Willsiiire. 

P. S.- 1 willingly agree to advance the money, consider¬ 
ing a month or more must elapse before I could receive an 
answer from Mr. Sprague. I therefore concluded you ivould 
prefer being at liberty in this town, to experiencing a pro¬ 
longation of your sufferings during that period. I shall be 
happy in rendering you every comfort that my house and 
this comitry can aftord. W. W. 

My feelings, during the reading of this letter, may perhaps 
be conceived, but 1 cannot attempt to describe tliem; to 
form an idea of my emotions at that time, it is necessary for 
the reader to transjiort himself in imagination to the country 
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where I then Avas, a wretched slave, and to fancy himself as 
having passed through all the dangers and distresses that I 
had experienced: reduced to the lowest pitch of human 
wretchedness, degradation, and despair, a skinless skeleton, 
expecting death at every instant: then let him fancy himself^ 
receiving such a letter from a perfect stranger, whose name 
he had never beforh heard, and from a place where there 
’ Avas not an individual creature that had ever before heard of 
his existence, and in one of the most barbarous regions of 
the habitable globe: let him receive at the same time clothes 
to cover and defend his naked, emaciated, and trembling 
frame, shoes for his mangled feel, and such provisions as he 
liad been accustomed to in his happier days—let him find a 
sootliing and sympatIuEing friend in a barbarian, and one 
Avho spoke perfectly Avell the language of a Christian nation; 
and Avith all this let him behold a prospect of a speedy 
liberation and restoration to his beloved family :—^liere let 
him jiausc, and his heart must, like mine, expand near to 
bursting Avith gratitude to his all-Avise and beiieficeni Creator, 
who had upheld his toltering frame, and preserved in his 
bosom the vital spark, while he conducted him with un¬ 
erring wisdom and goodness, through the greatest perils and 
sufferings, by a continued miracle, and iioav prepared the 
heart of a stranger to accomplish what had been before 
determined. 

The letter being finished, Ave could only niise our eyes and 
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hearts to heaven in adoration and silent thankfuhicss, while 
tears of joy trickled down our haggard cheeks. Amidst 
these joyful and heart-thrilling sensations, my attention was 
aroused by the thundering voice of Sheick Ali, who stormed 
away most furiously on being informed that Sidi Hamet had 
given up me and my companions for such a paltry sum:— 
he said, Sidi Hamet must be a fool and* a madman to put 
himself in the power of a villanous Christian, who would 
undoubtedly murder him and take back his money so soon 
as we should arrive in Swe^rah. The Moor, who had 
hitherto remained silent, now spoke out in a very spirited 
manner, and told the Sheick in a very firm, but eloquent 
and persuasive tone, that he had bought me and my com¬ 
panions with his own money, which he had paid to Sidi 
Hamet belorc he left Swearah; and that he (Sidi Hamet) 
remained there voluntcirily as a hostage for his (Rais hel 
Cossim’s) safety, as well as security for the delivery of the 
slaves. 

“ We are of the same religion, (added Rais,) and owe 
these Christian dogs nothing ; but we have an undoubted 
right to make merchandise of them, and oblige them to carry 
our burdens like camels. That fellow^ (said he, pointing to 
me) calls himself the captain of a vessel,—he has deceived 
his master and you; for he was nothing more than cook on 
board, and the captain has long been dead.” This the 
Sheick would not believe: if it was so, how could I write a 
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note to induce a stranger to pay so much money for me and 
my men ? “ It was only a short one, (added he,) and its 
writer must be a man of much consequence as well as 
knowledge. 1 fear you (tliough a Moslcmin) have leagued 
with a Christian against Sidi Hamel, first to rob him of liis 
slaves, and then to take his Ufc.” “ No—by Allah! I am 
incapable of such an act of treachery,” (retorted llais) and 
told the Sheick I Avas indeed the cook, but being a stout 
fellow had been able to endure fatigues better than the 
others: “ but (added he) give them paper, pen, and ink, 
and they Avill soon convince you they can all Avrite, and 
much better than Riley.” This controveisy continued a 
long time, and 1 found that Rais bel Cossim was a man of 
great courage, as aa^cII as kuoAvledge anti clotjuencc; and he 
certainly displayed great address .and management in 
checking the avaricious calculations of the Sheick, by in¬ 
sisting upon my not being a captain, and thus depreciating 
my value as a slave. Seid seemed to have sunken into a kind 
of sullen silence ; it Avas uoav late, and Sidi Moliainmed 
conducted the Avhole company into an apartment that had 
served, from appearance, as a stable for mules. 'Phey had 
loudly insisted that Ave should lodge in tlu; same place where 
we had been before confined, but Rais Avould not consent, 
and declared that his slaves should stay by his side, both 
night and day. They had cost him a great deal of money, 
(he said,) and he was detennined not to lose them. Having 
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thus got into comfortable quarters, our cloaks Averc produced 
from a basket, and we put them on. Our friend had sent 
us some hard biscuits, and boiled neats’ tongues—he had 
also I'orwarded tea, coffee, and sugar, and a few bottles of 
rum, with a tea-kettle, tea-pot^ cups and saucers, all nicely 
packed up in a small box. Rais then procured a lighted 
lamp, and 1 gave each of my men a slice of tongue, some 
biscuit, and a drink of rum:—this revived their s])irits 
exceedingly, and Ave all 1‘elt as if ncAV life Avas infused into 
our hearts, which at the same time swelled Avith gratitude to 
God for his infinite mercy and goodness. We were next 
regaled with a very fine Avater melon; and having pul on our 
neAv shoes to make our feet wann, and Avrapped ourselves up 
in large cloaks or gzlabbias, avc stretched ourselves on the 
ground to sleep, whilst, Rais, Seid, and his companion ]3o- 
Mohammed, and Sheick Ali, laid themselves doAvn on a 
platform ntade of boards that must have been lirought from 
the AA'icck of some vessel, and was raised tAVo feet from the 
ground. The food Avhich 1 and my companions had eaten, 
together with the melon and liquor, caused us such violent 
griping pains in our stomachs and intestines, that avc could 
Avith great difficulty forbear screaming out Avitli agony, and 
we found no rehef till morning, after having passed a sleep¬ 
less night. 

Early in the morning, Rais desired me, in Arabic, to 
make some tea—so I took out tlie kettle, had it filled with 
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water, made a fire witli a few sticks, and sooji had the tea 
ready for drinking, 'i’he men and boys in and near this 
village, hearing of Sidi JMohaniined’s retum to his family, 
came now to congratulate him, and to see the IMoor, who 
directed me to pour out a cu]i of tea for each of the men, 
which he made thick with sugar. None of the people had 
ever before seen sutrh a thing as a tea-cup, nor knew what 
the taste of tear was, and it was with difiiculty that several of 
them crould be persuadetl to drink it, and they nj>pe5irt;d to 
be reconciled to it only on account ol“ the sugar. 1 nailed 
on thtrm all until they had finished ; when llais, turning to 
Sheick Ali, said, “ 1 told you before that Riley was the cook, 
and now you seti with your own eyes that he is the only one 
that can wait upon us.” I next made a strong cup of tea. 
for ourselves, whitrh had a most remarkable effect in com¬ 
posing and restoring the tone of our stomachs. 

All our things being soon packed up and loaded on mules, 
Avc set forward at about eight o’clock. The Moor had tried 
to procure mules for us to ride on; but they could not be 
had in this part of the country at any price. Our company 
consisted of Shcick Alif Sidi Mohammed, (who had been to 
Swearah on our account,) Seid, our master, Bo-Mohammed, 
(who had assisted in guarding us,) and Rais bel Cossim, all 
well anned. Though he could procure no beasts, exclusively 
for our use, yet Rais managed in such a manner as to let us 
ride by turns, and Burns aJl the time, for he was so feeble 
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as not to be able to walk. So soon as we were on the road, 
Rais bel Cossim begged me to give him an account of my 
misfortunes and sufferings, and by what miracle my life and 
the lives of those who were with me had been preserved— 
I satisfied his curiosity as well as I could by a short naiTa- 
tion of the most prominent occurrences. When 1 had 
finished, he mised his eyes towards heaven with an air and 
expression of true devotion, and exclaimed in Spanish, 
“ Praised be Cod, the most high and holj", for his good¬ 
ness !” then addressing himself to me, he remarked, “ You 
have indeed been preserved most wonderfully by the j)e(ni- 
liar protection and assistance of an overruling Providence, 
and must be a partieidar favourite of heaven: there never 
was an instance (added he) of a Christian’s passing the 
Great Desert for such a distance before, and you arc no 
doubt destined to do some great good in the work!; and 
may tlie Almighty continue to preserve you, and restore 
you to your distressed family! Sidi Ilamet (added he) ad¬ 
mired your conduct, courage, and intelligence, and says 
they are more tlian human—^that God is Avilh you in all 
your transactions, and has blessed him for your sake.” ] 
mention this conversation to show the light in Avhich my 
master had viewed me, and this will account for the interest 
he took in my restoration to liberty, over and above his 
motives of gain. 

I now inquired Avho Sheick Ali was, and why he was 
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going on in company; and said, I much feared him. Rais 
informed me that all he knew about him, he had learned 
from Sidi Mohammed, which was, that he is the chief of a 
very large and powerful tribe of Arabs, who inhabit the hills 
south of us, and near tlie borders of the Great Desert; that 
Sidi Ilamct had married one of his daughters, but had since 
been at war with him, and that in the contest his fatlier-in- 
law had destroyed Sidi Hamet’s town, and taken back his 
daughter, but afterwards restui-ed her again on making peace 
—that this Sheick could bring ten or fifteen thousand men 
into the field whenever he pleased, and that lie was a man of 
the greatest talents and capacity in war, as well as in peace; 
but why he was going on in our company in this manner, 
he could not tell, and agreed with me in suspecting that it 
could be for no good purpose, yet he obseiwed, “ God could 
turn his evil intentions to our good, and that that Power 
which had protected me thus far, would not forsake me 
until Jlis will Avas accomplished.’^ 
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CHAPTER XXT. 

They come near the ruins of a city where two battering 
machines are standing—description of them—stony of its 
destruction—they cross a river and a fruitful valley—lodge 
in a city, and are, afterwards stopped by Sheick Ali and the 
prince of another city. 

We travelled on in a south-east direction throjugh a very 
sandy country, with however here and there a small rising, 
and a few cultivated spots, t()r about live hours, at the rate 
of five miles an hour, when we came opposite the shattered 
walls of a desolate town or city that stood not far from our 
path on the right. These walls appeared to inclose a stpiarc 
spot of about three hundred yards in extent on each side, 
and they seemed to be at least hfhien feet in height. They 
were built of rough stones, laid in clay or mud, and partly 
daubed over with the same material. On the north side, 
there Avas a gateway handsomely arched over with stone, 
and furnished with a strong heavy-looking wooden gate that 
was now shut. Over the gate there appeared to be a plat¬ 
form for the purpose of defending the gate, for the wall was 
not quite so high in that part as elsewhere. Two battering 
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machines were standing against the western angle of the 
wall, opposite to which a large practicable, breach had 
been made by means of one of those machines. They 
were both very simple in their structure, but calculated to 
be very powerful in their effects. I could distinctly see 
and examine with my eyes the one nearest to us. It was 
formed, as it appeared to me, in the first place, by laying 
down two large logs of wood at right angles with the wall, 
and about fifteen feet apart, the ends of the logs butting 
against the wall. Into the upper side of each of these logs 
a nitch or mortoise was cut to receive the thick ends of two 
uprights, consisting of two rough trunks of trees, of about 
twelve inches in diameter at their base, of ecjual lengths, and 
rising to the height of about twenty-five or thirty feet. Each 
upright had a crotch in its upper end, formed by the natural 
branching of the two principal limbs of the tree, like a 
common countr}'^ well-post in America. These crotches 
being rounded out by art, a stout piece of knotty timber of 
about from twelve to eighteen inches in thickness was placed 
horizontally in them. I’o the centre of the cross-piece a 
pole of ten or twelve inches in circumference Avas lashed 
with a strong rope, and to the lower end of this pole, a huge 
rough rock was fastened, weighing from appearance several 
tons. The rock was slung and fastened to the pole by 
means of thick ropes, formed by braiding many thongs of 
camels’ skins together. After the machine had been fitted 
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together on the ground, it had been raised all in a body by 
the help of long shores or sticks of timber, not so thick as 
the uprights, but nearly twice as long: these shores were 
tied fast to the uprights, near their crotches, by ropes, and 
served to raise and lower the machine at pleasure, and also 
acted as braces to support it when in action. Two short 
props or braces were fixed between the uprights and the 
wall, with one end resting against its base, and the other in a 
notch cut on the inner side of the uprighfii to help to keep 
them steady, and prevent them from falling against the walls. 
The rock hung within two or three feet of die ground, like a 
huge pendulum; and having a long rope fastened to its 
slings, stretching off from the wall at least one hundred and 
fifty feet. The manner of applying it, was by the assailants 
laying hold of this rope in great numbers, and then hauling 
off the rock to its greatest extent; all let go at the same 
instant, and the rock swung back with such impetuosity 
against those ill-constructed walls, that its repeated strokes 
soon opened a breach, through which the besiegers entered, 
sword in hand. The other machine was made of four rough 
sticks of timber, of nearly equal lengths, lashed together at 
their smallest ends, and raised in form of a common triangle, 
or rather a quadrangle; from the point of juncture, a large 
rock was suspended by a rope of camels’ skin, braided to the 
tliickness of a man’s leg, and slung in such a manner as to be 
Struck against the wall in the same way as the one first 
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described. My companion, Rais hel Cossim, gave me all the 
information I desired relative to these machines. The ground 
about the breach and near tlie gate was strewed over witli 
dry human bones; and my curiosity being much excited to 
know the history of this nielancholy scene of carnage and 
desolation, I reipiested Rais to communicate to me the par¬ 
ticulars ; but not* being, it seems, acquainted with them 
himself, he applied to Sidi Mohammed on tlie subject, who 
thereupon gave tlie following relation, while Rais translated 
into Spanish for me such parts as I did not perfectly under¬ 
stand in Arabic, by which means I was enabled thoroughly 
to comprehend the whole naiTativc. 

“ I’hat city (said Sidi Mohammed, pointing towards it 
with his slafl') was built by Omar Raschid, about forty years 
ago; he named it fVidnah. He was a very brave and pious 
man: and the number of his family and friends, consisting at 
first of no more than five hundred souls, when the city was 
built, iiuTeascd so rapidly, that in a few years they amounted 
to several thousands: they planted tliose fig, date, pomegra¬ 
nate, olive, and other trees ivhich you now see near the 
walls; they cultivated tlie fields round about, and made 
gardens; had abundance of bread, beasts, and cattle of 
every kind, and bei^amc exceedingly ricJi and great, for God 
was with them. In all their transactions, they were re¬ 
spected, loved, and feared by all their neighbours, because 
they were wise and just. This man was called Omar el 
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Milliah; (or Omar tlic good;) he was my best friend when 
living, (said Sidi,) and helped me when I was very low in the 
world, but the best men have enemies—so it was with 
Omar; he had an inveterate enemy from his youth, who 
live<l among tlic mountains t© the soudiward ol' his city, 
whose name was Sheick Sulmin. Tliis Sheick, about twenty 
years ago, came down witli a great host and invested the 
city of Omar; but Omar taking advantage of the darkness 
of the night, sallied out of his city at a private passage, witli 
all his forces, and falling upon his besiegers unawares, 
killed a great number, and put the remainder to a shameful 
flight—from that time until the time of his death, (which 
happened two years ago,) he enjoyed a profound peace on 
every side. After Omar’s death, his eldest son, Multy 
Ismael^ (for he caused himself to be called a prince,) took 
upon him the government of the city. He was a very 
efl'eminate niari, entirely devoted to sensual pleasure, and 
had a great nmnber of wives and concubines. The people 
had long enjoyed a profound peace, and confided in tlieir 
strength; when about a year ago one of the brothers of 
Ismael, named Kesh-bah, who was very ambitious, and 
being fired with resentment at tlic conduct of Mulcy Ismael, 
in taking away from him his betrothed wife, left the city, 
and repaired to the mountains, where having found his 
father’s old enemy still living, he stirred him up to war 
against the city. The old Sheick soon collected a powerful 
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artny of hungry and rapacious Arabs on the borders of the 
Desert, and came down the mountains, bringing on their 
camels the battering machines 3-^00 now see standing there. 
When this host approached the city, it was in the dead of th« 
night, and all within were asleep, for the}' dwelt carelessly 
and dreamed of no danger, and felt so secure, that they did 
not even keep a watch. The Sheick and his host drew near 
the walls in perfect silence, and raised their battering 
machines undiscovered: it was now nearly daylight, when 
both machines were put in operation at the same instant, imd 
the gate was also attacked by means of large stones hung 
from the upper extremities of long poles by ropes, which 
poles stood up on end, and were managed by the hands of 
the Arabs. The first strokes against the walls and gate 
shook them to their very foundations, and awakened the 
slothful inhabitants, who flew to the walls in order to make a 
defence; but it was too late; the enemy were thundering 
against them; all was confusion within; those who attacked 
the gate were repulsed witli great slaughter by those who 
mounted the platform over it, but the walls were already 
shattered to pieces, and the assailants entered the breaches 
over heaps of their dead and dying enemies. 

“ It was now daylight, and an indiscriminate slaughter of 
the inhabitants ensued; all was blood and carnage; every 
male was put to death, except two, who escaped over the 
wall to carry tidings of the fate of the town to their friends 
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and neighbours. All the women and children shared the 
same fate, except two hundred virgins, who were spared for 
the use of the conquerors. They next plundered the slain 
of their clothing and ornaments; gathered up all the spoil, 
and drove off the oxen, sheep', camels, and asses, and de¬ 
parted, leaving the city before mid-day a heaj) of ruins, 

t 

covered with the mangled carcasses of its once highly 
favoured inhabitants: they were in such haste as to leave 
the batUiring machines standing, and made off by way of 
the plain southward. The inhabitants of the neighliouring 
towns soon collected, and pursuing them with great vigour, 
came up with them on the side of the mountain the next 
morning, while the invath^rs, sending forward their sjioil, 
took a station in a steep narrow pass, and prepared for 
battle. It was a very long and blootly light, but Suhnin’s 
men rolled down great stones from the precipices upon their 
pursuers, who were at last forceil to retreat, leaving about 
half their number dead and wounded on the ground.” 

Sidi Mohammed was one of the pursuers, and now showed 
me a very large scar from a wound he then received on his 
breast by a musket ball. Sidi Ishem, a very powerful prince, 
had in the mean time heard the news, and assembled a very 
large army, and pursued the enemy by another way; but 
they had ded to the Desert, and coukl not be overtaken. 
The dead bodies in and about the city had become so 
jnitnid before the pursuit was over, that none could approach 
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to bury them, and they were devoured by dogs, and wild 
beasts, and birds of prey. “ They had offended the 
Ahnighty by their pride, (observed Sidi Mohammed,) and 
none could be found to save them. I’lius perished Widnah 
and its haughty inhabitants.’* 

I was at that time riding along on a mule next to Rais 
bcl Cossim and Sidi Mohammed, wliilst the latter recounted 
the transaction in a most solemn tone. My sensations at 
beholding tlic desolate ruins of a once populous town, 
whose inhabitants had all been cut off* in a few hours by the 
unexpected irruption of a ferocious and unsparing foe, may 
easily be conceived. I was at first induced to consider the 
story as fictitious, but my eyes warranted the belief of it, 
an<l the sight of the battering machines, together witli the 
breaches in the wall, and the dry human bones, afforded 
conclusive evidence even to the minds of my fellow-pri¬ 
soners, who did not understand the narrative, tliat here had 
once stood a town, which had been sacked and destroyed. 

After leaving these ruins, we continued on about an east 
course for three hours, when we came to the bank of a 
stream or fresh w^ater river, which was now no larger than a 
brook, owing to the dryness of the season. It flowed from 
the south-east, and bent its course through a broad valley 
in a crooked channel, nearly north, towards tlie sea-shore. 
On its left bank, which was very high land, stood two con¬ 
siderable walled villages, and a great number of small 
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square-walled inclosures on the same bank southward, some 

in ruins and some apparently in good repair. The walls 

were made of rough stones laid in clay, and the houses 

had flat roofs. On the margin of the brook were a great 

number of gardens fenced in with dry thorn bushes, placed 

on the ground, and planted chiefly with the prickly-pear; 

( 

but some with squashes, cabbages, &c. At a distance on 
both sides of this stream, we saw a number of square stone 
sanctuaries, or saint houses, witli round domes:—they did 
not appear to be more than ten or fifteen feet square, and 
were all nicely whitewashed. This bank of the river bore 
strong marks of having been washed to a very great height 
from the place where the stream then flowed, and, on in¬ 
quiring of Sidi Mohammed, I was informed that the whole 
of the valley between the two high banks (whicli from 
appearances must be five or six miles wide) was entirely 
covered with water during some part of the season, or when 
great rains fall; at which times travellers were obliged to go 
up the banks tliree days’ journey to a fall before they could 
cross it: that he himself had once been that way, but for 
the last five years the land h^d been so cursed Avith 
droughts, that it had not once overflowed its present bed 
where we crossed it, and where it was not more than twenty 
yards wide, and one foot in depth. 

As we passed along close to the prickly-pears, which 
hung over tlie thorn bushes, bearing yellow fruit, some of 
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my men plucked them and put them in their mouths, with¬ 
out regarding the sharp prickles with which these pears 
were covered, so that their tongues and the roofs of their 
mouths were literally filled with them: on the first touch, 
tliey were extremely painful, and were extracted afterwards 
with much difficulty. There Avere also on both sides of this 

t 

river, near Avhere avc crossed it, numerous herds, and many 
inhabitants. We travelled along the right bank of the river 
for several miles, until it became botli Avide and deep, for it 
met the tide water from the sea; Avhen coming within sight 
of a (.'ity on the high right bank, we made tOAvards it. On 
our approaching Avithin two miles of its Avails, Ave passed 
large fieltls of Indian corn and barley com, and gardens 
filled Avith most kinds of common vegetables. The borders 
of these fields and gardens were planted with date, fig, 
fjomcgrsmate, orange, and other fruit trees in great numbers, 
and many clumps of grape vines: the soil of this spot ap¬ 
peared to be of the richest black mould. As wc passed 
along in a high footway, fonued by throwing up the turf 
from the inclosures, (apparently, to make them perfectly 
level, or all of a gentle descent,) we saw hundreds of the 
inhabitants busily employed in gathering the Indian com 
and barley corn into heaps, for it was now their harvest 
time, while others, (men and boys,) were loading it in sacks 
and baskets on camels, mules, and asses, and driving them, 
thus loaded with the rich products of the soil, into their city. 
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These several inclosures contained, I should judge, one 
hundred acres of land, divided from each other by mud 
Walls, strewed with dry thorn bushes; the whole were 
watered by mcjms of a considerable stream brought from 
the heights near the city, in a liirge ditch, and carried round 
each inclosure in small gutters, dug for tlie purpose; so 
that any one of the owners could cither u atcr the whole or 
any part of his field or garden, at pleasure. * Hundreds of 
oxen and cows, sheep and goats, were feeding in the newly 
cleared fields, whose thin and larnished appearance proved 
they had been forced to feed on scanty and dried up 
herbage during the summer months, and that on'account of 
the long and excessive droughts, they had merely been able 
to exist. Rais also informed me, that the locusts had nipped 
off and destroyed nearly every verdant thing in the whole 
country; and that for the last five years they had laid waste 
whole provinces in the empire of Morocco. 

We now arrived at the city, and entered it at a very large 
gateway, with our camels and mules, and took up our quar¬ 
ters in a smith’s shop, near the gate. It was after sunset 
when we entered this town, and I could observe one broad 
street, that appeared to run its whole length. The houses 
were built of rough stones, principally laid in clay, but some 
in lime; all of one story high, and flat roofed; there were 
no windows next the street, except a small aperture in each 
one not a foot square, for the purpose probably of admitting 
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liglit. ’I’hcy liad eacli a stout plank door strongly made, and 
furnished with a big clumsy iron lock. The corn continued 
to pass into the city till dark,—all tlie camels, oxen, cows, 
sheep, goats, and asses, belonging to the inhabitants, and 
which were very nmneious, •were also driven into tlie city, 
and the gate shut and barred with four large pieces of tini- 
her; this was about eight o’clock, and a watch Avas then sta¬ 
tioned on the nail. On entering the city, llais bel Cossim 
and Sheick Ali Avaited on the governor or chief, and obtain¬ 
ed permission to rtmiain in his town over night; and a ff;w 
dates were brought by Rais for our su])pers. The shop in 
which we. .Avert', pennitted to stay was about twenty feet, 
stpiare ; a kind of forge was fixed in one corner; tAvo skins 
Avcrc curiously ajiplicd, so as to form a belloAVs to blow this 
fire Avith, wliich was of charcoal; a man stood betAveen them 
Avith a hand on each skin, Avhich he raised and depressed 
alU'.natcly, and thus kept up a small and in-egula.r stream 
of air. Tht'y had a large piet;e of iron for an anvil, which 
lay so low on the ground, that when they Avorked on it Avith 
the hanuner, which was a very clumsy sort of one, they Avere 
obliged to squat down. I believe every man and boy in this 
tOAvn came to look at us by turns, and ask questions con¬ 
cerning ourselves, our country, &c. so that we were sur¬ 
rounded Avith people during the Avhole night, chattering Avith 
each other, and asking our Arab guides an endless string of 
questions. 
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These people were of the same nation wc had been in the 
habit of seeing since we came to the river Nun, yet they 
appeared to be more civilized. Several of them asked me 
in Spanish, how I did? and uttered many other words in that 
language, the meaning of which they did not seem to un¬ 
derstand ; the most of them being Aule oaths and execrations; 
which proved satisfactorily to me that they had had frequent 
communications in some Avay or other Avith people of that 
nation. Sheick Ah had all the day after Ave left Sidi Mo¬ 
hammed’s house been lost in a seeming reverie: he would 
seldom speak, and when he did, it Avas in a low voice apart 
widi Seid, and I strongly suspected that some plot was in 
preparation between them. "We had travelled the last day 
about five hours, at the rale of four miles an hour, before 
we came abreast of the ruins of the city I have described, 
and we had proceeded five hours afterAA’ards at tlie same rate, 
making together forty miles. 

On the 30th October, wc made ready to start before 
daylight, and as soon as it dawned, the gate Avas opened, 
and AA'c proceeded on our journey. The w’alls of this city 
or tOAvn, Avere built of rough stone laid in clay, and were 
four feet thick at tlieir base in the gateway, and about twenty 
feet high, but had no outer ditch to defend them, nor any 
cannon mounted. It appeared to coact a space of about 
tliree hundred yards in length along the river’s bank, north 
and south, and one hundred and fifty yards in breadth from 
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east to west, 'fhc channel of the river at low stages of the 
w'ater is about one mile west of the town:—^this river is called 
by the natives Woed Sehlem, or river Sehlem, and the town, 
Rais told me, bore tlic same name; i. e. Sehlemah: it is, I 
should judge from its appcarapce, fifty yards in width oppo¬ 
site the town at high water, and proportionably deep. I 
was now infonned by Rais bel Cossim and Sidi Mohammed, 
that there was once a large and flourishing Christian town 
and setdcmcnt near the mouth of this river, and only thirty 
miles from us: tliat the town was taken by storm about eight 
centuries ago, and all the Christians massacred. An Arabian 
century contains forty lunar years, and is called Zilky and 
they reckon twelve moons to the year. Both Rais bel Cos- 
siin and Sidi Mohammed said they had been to the spot, 
and seen some of the remains of the walls, which were still 
standing, though nearly all buried up in sand drifted from 
the sea-shore. They f urther stated, that there was now a 
village at a little disUiuce from the ancient ruin, inhabited 
by fishermen ; that the old Christian town was situated on a 
bay or arm of the sea, and five or six miles broad at its en- 
trant t*, and that it is an excellent harbour both for large and 
small vessels: that there was no bar across its mouth, but 
that the usual bar was formed of sand a few miles below the 
town Ave had left. From my OAvn observations on the in¬ 
creasing breadth of the river, I am inclined to think, that 
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this bay may contain a fine harbour, particularly as Rais and 
his companion could have no motive for deceiving me. Rais 
bcl Cossim had been many times in Europe as captain under 
the Moorish flag, in the grain trade, and insisted that this 
was a better harbour than Cadiz: if so, it is the only one on 
that coast, from Cape Spartel, in latitude 34. 30. to tlie lati¬ 
tude of 19 . north. 

Travelling on at a great rate, wc entered on a vast plain, 
over whose surface a few shrubs, and weeds, and clumps of 
trees were thinly scattered: tlic boughs of these trees were 
bending under the weight of a bright yellow fiaiit, and 1 
learned from Rais that it was the Arga tree, from the nut of 
which is extracted the Argan oil, very much esteemed by the 
natives; and it was also highly relished by my companions. 
This nut, when ripe, much resembles the ripe date in ap¬ 
pearance—so much so, indeed, that seeing some of them 
scattered on the ground, I took one up and bit it, when I 
found out my mistake, as its bark was extremely bitter. 
The trees generally grew in clusters of from three to ten 
trunks, that seemed to spring from the same seed—^thesc rise 
in a shaft of from ten to fifteen feet in height, and then 
branch off in all directions, fonning a diameter of at least 
nne hundred feel—the trunks are from one to three feet in 
diameter—^the branches are covered with thorns, which fall 
and lie so thick on the ground, as to make it almost impos¬ 
sible to approach them near enough to shake or knock off 
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the nuts, and they are conse<iucntly left to ripen and drop 
off spontaneously. 

We were now going on at a small trot, mostly all mounted 
on die camels, mules, and two asses that were in company. 
The Atlas mountains were now full in view, stretching as far 
as the eye could resell from N. E. to S. W. at some distance 
on our right. We fiad seen these mountains for several days 
past, in the distant horizon, wheii we were on the high 
ridges, which we were obliged to pass; but vre now beheld 
them from this w ide-spreading plain in all tljeir awful mag¬ 
nitude : their lofty summits, towering liigh above the elouds 
in sharj) pcgks, appeared to be covered with never-melting 
snows. This sight was calculated to fill the mind of the 
beholder with wonder and astonishment. The cold and 
dulling blasts of wind which blew directly from the Atlas, 
almost congealed our impoverished blood, and made our 
feeble frames shake almost to dissolution, notwithstanding 
the good cloaks and shoes with which we were provided. 
Seid and the other Arabs were also shivering with cold, and 
ran on foot to make themselves warm, for the sky was over¬ 
cast and obscured by thick and heavy clouds, portending 
torrents of rain. I was now sure we were very near the 
Emperor of Morocco’s dominions, and began to imagine 
myself a free' man—I felt myself at peace with all mankind: 
my mind expanded with gratitude towards the great Author 
of my being, and I viewed this stupendous ridge of moun- 
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tains, as one of the strongest proofs of Divine goodness 
to liis creatures—for 1 considered that all the rivers, and 
streams, and springs, that water and refresh the northern 
part of Africa, from the borders of that immense and thirsty 
desert over which 1 had travelled, to the Straits of Oib- 
raJtar, and which empty into the Atlantic ocean, or into the 
Mediterranean sea, westward of Tripoli,* and from the 26‘lh 
to the 35lh degree of North latitude, must 4jither take their 
rise or have their sources in this vast chain ol' iVllas. On 
these buniing coasts, seldom refreshed by rains, (anti that 
only in small quantities, and during the winter season,) the 
great bodies of accumulated snow on these mountains, tend 
in the summer season to cool the atmosphere in their vicinity, 
as Avcll as to supply water for the use of the animal and 
vegetable creation. 

In the course of this morning, Thomas Bums became so 
weak (being benumbed with cold) that he could no longer 
hold on the camel, and tumbled off over the beast’s tail with 
great violence, falling on Ins head and back, which deprived 
him, for a considerable time, of all sensation:—with much 
exertion, however, on our part, he at length revived, and 
was again placed on his camel. Proceeding on the plain 
we saw a large number of cities, or walled towns, I should 
reckon at least fifty, some on one side of our path, and some 
on the other; but mostly on our right, and extending as fai- 
as the eye could reach towards the mountains. Those near 
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ifee path appeared to be three or four hundred yards square: 
the walls were built of rough stones laid in clay, and with 
only one gate; tlicy were from twenty to thirty feet in height, 
and crowned with short turrets about tlirec yards apart all 
around: at each corner on the top was built a kind of cir¬ 
cular sentry box, also of stone, something in the mamicr of 
old European castles. Most of the land, at some distance 
from the vicinity of these towns, was prepared for sowing, 
and many of the inhabitants were engaged in plougliing. A 
little nearer, were numerous orchards of fig, date, and other 
fruit trc(!s; and close to tlie walls, many gardens of fine 
vegetables, such as onions, cabbages, tuniifis, s([uashcs, &c. 
Round about llicse gardens, we saw many dung-hill fowls; 
and at a distance, herds of neat cattle, asses, and flocks of sheep 
and goats, were feeding upon the scanty and dried up her¬ 
bage, under tlie eye of their respective keepers or herdsmen, 
'fhese beasts were very poor, yet the whole seemed to pro¬ 
mise abundance of food to tlie apparently industrious inhabi¬ 
tants, and brought to ray mind tlie ancient Jeivish history. 

Sheick Ali had been very attentive to me all this morning: 
he had, in imitation of Rais bcl Cossim, called me Captain, 
and endeavoured to convince me that I had better go with 
him to the mountains southward, where he had large 
possessions, and would give me one of his daughters I’or a 
wife, and make me a chief in his nation. He had stopped 
the whole company two or three times to talk over his own 
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affairs, and I now supposed that Seid was leagued with him 
and bent on doing me and my men some mischief. We had 
travelled on thus for ten hours, (say from four in the morning 
till two in the afternoon,) at the rate of five miles an hour, 
making a distance of fifty miles, when turning aside from 
our path, as if by choice, we approached the gate of a city. 
We were both hungry and thirsty, and we seated ourselves 
down by a very deep well, within one hundred yards of the 
city gate: Seid and Sheick Ali went immediately into the 
town, as I supposed, to get some provisions—Sidi Mohammed 
and Rais bel Cossim were soon invited in also, to paitake 
with them, leaving us on the outside, and under charge of 
Bo-Mohammed, who stood in Sidi Hamet's stead, and two 
otliers. A great many men, and I believe all the boys be¬ 
longing to the place, now came out to look at, and make 
remarks on the slaves; most of them, no doubt, from mere 
curiosity. The boys, by way of amusement, began to throw 
stones and dirt at, and to spit on us, expressing by that 
means, their utter contempt and abhorrence of us and of 
our nation. Bums and Clark were so far exhausted as to 
be unable to support themselves sitting, and were obliged to 
lie down on the ground ; but one man brought a bucket from 
the town, and drew water, that we might allay our thirst: 
this revived us in some measure. Mr. Savage, Horace, and 
mysehj' were in so weak a state, that I much feared we 
should not be able to keep on for the remainder of this day. 
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Burns’s fall had proved him to be too weak to hold on the 
camel, and had besides bruised him very much. I tried my 
utmost to encourage them and keep up their spirits, by re¬ 
presenting to them that we were now free, and would soon 
be in the emperor’s dominions, where I presumed we should 
be out of the reach of the rapacious Arabs: for I had been 
informed by Rais'bel Cossim, that in the space of one day’s 
journey we should be within the territories of the emperor. 

Whilst Rais bel Cossim and the rest of his company re¬ 
mained within the walls, the winds from the mountains, 
driving before them thick masses of dark clouds, loaded 
with vapour, brought on a copious discharge of rain, and 
we were directed to enter under the gateway for shelter, 
wliich we did, supporting each other in our weakness, and 
seated ourselves in the gate. This was the first rain I had 
witnessed in this country; and it continued to fall for about 
an hour. I had for a long time looked for Rais bel Cossim 
and his companions to come out, and began to apprehend 
some disaster or treachery on the part of Sheick Ali, whose 
harsh and loud voice I now heard roaring within. This 
tremendous clamour between the Sheick and other persons 
continued for about two hours, when Rais bel Cossim made 
his appearance, escorted by a number of men: his intelligent 
countenance bespoke fear, grief, and indignation—he called 
me aside from my companions, and told me that Sheick Ali 
was the intimate friend of Mulct/ Ibrahim, (or prince 
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Abraham,) the king or governor of the city; that Sheick Ah 
had claimed us as his property, alleging that Sidi Ilainet 
was his son-in-law, and owed him a great deal of money, 
and t!mt he (Sidi Hamet) was now held as a hostage or slave 
to a Christian in Swearah; that he had insisted ve should 
not proceed one step fartlier until fifteen hundred dollars 
were produced, together with Sidi HamCt, the husband ol‘ 
his daughter; and that in conjunction with Seid he had 
contrived to stop us here by the power of the prince. This 
news was to me like a clap of thunder; it bereft me of all 
my fortitude ; the fair prospects I had entertained of a 
speedy liberation from slavery, particularly for the last two 
days, were now suddenly darkened. Rais hcl Cossim fmther 
informed me that he had argued the matter every way, but 
all to no purpose—^that he had promised the money required, 
namely, six hundred dollars, as soon as v,c should get to 
Santa Cruz, in the emperor’s dominions, and that he would 
agree to have the prince and Sheick go along with him and 
receive it there, and there wait for the return of Sidi Hamet; 
“ but they will not listen to me, (added he,) and 1 must set 
off immediately and carry tliis discouraging news to Mr. 
Willshire, leaving you here until I return, (which will be in 
six days,) and may God preserve you in the meantime from 
their evil machinations.” This was more tlian I could bear: 
tears of anguish, which 1 had not tlie power to control, now 
gushed from my eyes; and my almost bursting heart vented 
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itself in bitter groans of despair. My companions heard 
my distress, though at a considerable distance from me, and 
turning fearfully on me their almost extinguished eyes, 
begged for an explanation of the cause. 

Rais bel Cossim was just in the act of mounting his mule 
to ride off, when Sidi Mohammed, who went in the first 
place with my ma*ster to Swearah, came near him and said, 
“ Rais—Mulcy Ibrahim and Sheick Ah have determined 
you shall not go to Swearah; they fear you will cause a war 
to break out between them and the sultan.” Observing me 
in tears and in great affliction, he took me by the hand and 
said, “ Don’t be cast down, Riley, I will go to Swearah, 
and carry a letter from Rais, and one from you to Willshire; 
and if he wants a hostage, 1 will stay with him. I have two 
wives and seven children to leave, and houses, and lands, 
and herds of cattle; and shall be a more valuable hostage 
than Sidi Hamet—^hc is your friend, and will come ini-, 
mediately down and relieve you. God is great and good, 
(added he,) and will restore you to your family.” I kissed 
his hand in gratitude, and called him father, and hoped the 
Almighty would reward him for his benevolence. Rais now 
joined Sheick Ali and the prince, who, with many attendants,, 
were seated on the ground, in a circle outside of the city 
gate—here they debated the matter over again. Rais in¬ 
sisted we were.his slaves; that neither the prince nor Sheick 
had a right to detain what he had bought with his own 
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money, much less to stop him like a criminal: that it was 
contrary to their religion (which made them all brothers) to 
commit such an outrage on hospitality. Sheick Ali, on the 
other hand, contended, that Sidi Hamet and Seid owed him 
money to a large amount; that we were their joint property 
and that consequently he had an undoubted right to detain 
and carry us off into his own tribe, or fanuly, and there to 
keep us, until Sidi Hamet should return andr pay his debt. 
Rais insisted he had paid his money for us, and had nothing 
to do with Sheick Ali's claim ; however, after extolling the 
justice and virtue of the prince to the highest pitch, they 
both at last agreed to leave it to Muley Ibrahim to decide 
what should be done. Muley Ibrahim now asked Sidi 
Mohammed and Bo-Moliammed what tliey knew concerning 
this business; and they gave testimony in favour of Rais 
bel Cossim’s previous claim: thus prepared, Muley Ibrahim 
said—“ You, Sheick Ali, my old friend, and Rais bel 
Cossim, both of you claim these five Christian slaves as your 
own property, and each of you has some reason on your 
side—^yet, as it is not in my power to decide whose claim is 
the best founded, I am resolved, with a strict regard to 
justice, and without going into fiirtlier evidence, to keep the 
daves in my own city, carefully guarded, until messengers 
can be sent to Swearah, who shall bring down Sidi Hamet, 
when you three, being confronted, may settle your claims as 
shall be found most consistent with justice.” He then 
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proposed that Rais, should remain with him, (like a friend,) 
and without having any thing to fear. This plan was agreed 
to by all parties, and they shook hands upon it like friends. 

This done, we were conducted into the city, and into a 
house adjoining that where die prince lived. A mat was 
spread for the Shcick and Rius and their companions to sit 
on, while we were ‘placed in a narrow comer on the ground, 
among the saddles and other stufts—Sentinels with muskets 
and scimitars were stationed at the door of our apartment 
and the other doors, and at the city gate. It was after dark 
when the dispute was settled, and soon afterwards a dish of 
Coos-coo-soo was brought in, of which all partook after due 
ablutions; and they then performed their evening prayers 
most devoutly. My companions were very much cast 
down; and their bodies and minds were so much exhausted 
and debilitated by their sufferings, that they had become 
like children, and wept aloud. I was certain that it would 
have been impossible for Clark and Bums to have proceeded 
farther on that day, and I tried to persuade them all that it 
was better for us to be detained a little, as it would give us 
an opportunity of taking some rest, without which we 
should be in danger of fainting on our route. Muley 
Ibrahim, the Sheick, and Rais, were conversing during the 
whole night, and when daylight appeared, (the 2d of 
November,) Rais furnished me with pen, ink, and paper, 
and told me to write to Mr. Willshire, stating our present 
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situation as near as I was able: this I accordingly did, 
while a talh or scrivener was employed in writing a letter 
for him, (as he could not write himself.) At an early 
hour Seid, Sidi Mohammed, and Bo-Mohammed, set out 
for Swearah, taking our letters> and promising to return as 
soon as possible. Sheick Ali also, soon afterwards, left us, 
promising to return in four days. 
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CHAPTER XXn. 

Rais bel Cossim gains the friendship of the prince—good pro¬ 
visions are procured—Sheick AWs plans miscarry—they set 
off for, and arrive at Santa Cruz, in the empire of Morocco. 

Heing now left alone with Rais bel Cossim, I questioned 
him concerning our detention : he said it would be but for a 
few days and that we needed a little time to refresh our¬ 
selves, in order to enable us to bear the fatigues of the re¬ 
mainder of our journey: that he trusted he should make a 
friend of the prince, in whose power we all now were, and 
that he hoped to be able to effect this by making him a 
small present. I told him I almost despaired of living to 
regain my liberty, as I was extremely feeble, and must soon 
perish. “ What! (said he) dare you distrust the power of 
that God who has preserved you so long by miracles? No, 
my friend, (added he,) the God of heaven and of Ciarth is 
your friend, and will not forsake you; but in his own good 
time restore you to your liberty and to the embraces of yortf 
family; we must say, ‘ His will be done,' and be contented 
with our lot, for God knows best what is for our good.” 

To hear such sentiments from the mouth of a Moot, 
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whose nation I had been taught to consider the worst of 
barbarians, 1 confess, filled my mind with awe and reverence, 
and 1 looked up to him as a kind of superior being, when 
he added, “We are all children of the same heavenly 
Father, who watches over all* our actions, whether we be 
Moor, or Christian, or Pagan, or of any other religion; we 
must perform His will.” Rais then called Muley Ibrahim, 
and had a long conference with him. This ‘princc Ibrahim 
was a man of a very mild aspect, of a light complexion, 
about five feet ten inches in height, and rather thin—his 
countenance was intelligent, and he was very active, though 
apparently sixty or seventy years of age. By the tenor of 
the conversation I could imderstand that Rais was flattering 
him highly, but in a delicate way : he asked very affec¬ 
tionately about the prince's wives, and understanding he had 
but one, he inquired if she had any children; and was 
answered, she had none: he next wished to know if she had 
any tea or sugar, and was answered in the negative. 

We had not seen the faces of any of the women since we 
arrived at the town where Sidi Mohammed dwelt. Rais 
now managed to get a little wood and some water, and we 
made a fire and boiled some coffee; this was done by the 
help, of a small negro girl who was a slave to Muley 
Ibrahim; and during the absence of the prince. Rais, by 
giving the girl a small lump of loaf sugar, persuaded her to 
carry a large lump to her mistress, and also a cup of coffee 
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thick witib sugar. The prince had gone out bef<wre Rais 
attempted to bribe the girl. Atler carrying in tlie coffee 
and tlie sugar, the girl returned and told Rais that her 
mistress was much obliged to him, and would keep die cup 
and saucer, for she bad never .seen one before, and thought 
them very pretty, and begged to know how she might serve 
him in return. Rdis sent back word that she could sei*ve 
him most essentially by striving to make the prince his 
friend. About one hour after tliis, Muley Ibrahim entered 
our apartment, and asked Rais what he had been doing with 
his wife ? saying, at the same time, “ You had no need of 
gaining my friendship through her iniiuence, for you had it 
already but 1 could perceive a very great difference in his 
manner. He wished to know if Rais did not want to go to 
the mosque, which he said was not far distant. Rais accom¬ 
panied him thither, and I discovered at his return, about two 
hours after, that all was right between him and the prince, 
and that he had all tlie liberty he required. I had, in the 
meantime, made some coffee, of which my companions and 
myself drank as much as ^ve wanted, and nibbled our 
biscuits, for our Arab friends had before taken care to eat 
up all our boiled tongue. We were, all of us, so excessively 
weak, that w e were not able to fetch water for ourselves, and 
our diarrhoea also continued, with the most distressing hte- 
morrhoides: this day, however, had passed away more 
smoothly than I had expected. In the evening, the prince 
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came, and prayed, in company with Rais, and appeared 
very fiiendly. After the prince retired, Rais informed me, 
that he (Rais) had sent off to a rich man, an old acquaint¬ 
ance of his, Avho lived about one day’s journey south of us, 
for money to pay Sheick All’s demand, and that he ex¬ 
pected his friend would come to him the next day—“ but 
(said Rais) God has made Muley Ibrahim my firm friend; 
and he has given his princely word that he will protect both 
me and my slaves, and in case force is necessary, he will 
provide a sufticiency to escort us into tlie Emperor’s domi¬ 
nions—-he will also provide some foAvls and eggs for you in 
the morning, and you may tell your shipmates they have 
nothing to fear, for to-morrow, M. Shaikh, (i. e. if it is God’s 
will,) they shall have plenty of good food.” This news 
cheered their spirits, and as our apprehensions had in some 
measure subsided, Ave rested comfortably. 

Early in the morning of November the 3d, Muley Ibrahim 
bn)ught in some eggs, which Ave boiled for our breakfast: he 
gave us salt to season them with, and soon after brought us 
half a dozen fowls, and Rais taking the fowls’ Avings in his left 
hand, and turning his face towards the east, after saying aloud, 
Besmillah, (in the name of the most holy God,) he cut tlicir 
tliroats, and we soon dressed them after our fashion, and put 
them into an earthen pot wdth water, and set it a boiling. The 
prince had furnished us with wood, and brought us water Avith 
his own hands; he next went into his giirden, and pulled some 
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onions, turnips, and smaJl squashes, Avith whicdi m'c enriched 
our soup; and he also gave us salt and green peppers to 
season it with. We put in four fowls, and this soup would 
have been thought good in any country. A more grateful 
and Avholesomc dish could nf)t possibly have been prepared 
for our poor disordered stomachs, that had been so long 
harassed with the hiiost cruel griping pains, and felt as if 
tliey had lost ajl power of digestion. The prince and Rais 
had a bowl of the soup, with a part of the fowls, and seemed 
to relish it exceedingly. The prince insisted on iny eat¬ 
ing from the same dish with them : intjuired concerning my 
wife and children, wished to know their sex; and continued 
from that time during our stay in his city to administer all the 
relief and comfort in his power, both to me and my despond¬ 
ing and wrctchetl companions, Avhose last ray of hope had 
faded UAvay on our being slopped here; although in fact they 
Avere not in a condition to continue their journey, particularly 
15uitis and Clark, for they had sunken into a lethargic state, 
bordering on dissolution. Yet, when I was enable<l to ex¬ 
plain the causes of our detention, and to inform them that 
the prince was our IViend, and gave them nourishing soups, 
their spirits came again, and hope raised them from the 
ground.—^To the circumstance of this stoppage alone, and 
the friendship and protection of this good chief, I attributej 
under Providence, the salvation of our lives. On the se¬ 
cond day of our detention, in the afternoon, the old man. 
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Rais bel Cossim’s fiiond, tx) whom lie had written for assist¬ 
ance, came to see liiin: he had been riding all night to be 
with Rais in time. Their meeting was a friendly one: the 
old man had two mules, on one of which were two baskets, 
containing a dozen of fowls, and some dry eous-coo-soo; 
these he [irescnted to Rais, and said he had brought five 
hundred dollars for his use, as he reijuested', and that he would 
bring it in: but Rais had now become the fnend of Muley 
Ibrahim, and therefore did not neetl the money; yet this 
old friend insisted on his taking the fowls as a present, with 
some eggs he hatl also brought with him; these Rais accept¬ 
ed, for he said they were meant as a ])resent to m('. I had 
some fowls cooked already, and the old man sat down and 
ate with Rais, and woukl have nu' lo be one of the company: 
he told Rais that if he would but say the word, he would 
go and collect his friends and tjiki' the slaves by force of 
arms, and in spite of Shcii^k Ali’s ojiposition would <*aiTy 
us safe to Santa Cruz, and lieyond his power: but as Muley 
I brahiin liad given his word, on which Rais said he could 
depend, to see us all safe to Santa Cruz, and to use all his 
force and influence, if that should be necessary, the old 
man, whose name I am sorry to say I have forgotten, left 
us and returned to his home. We now lived for three days 
as well as wc could wish. 

On the fourth day after Seid's departure, a kind of fair 
was held at a short distance from our city, and Rais told me 
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he was going to it, and would try by some manoeuvre to 
liberate us, and to get us on towards the Sultan's dominions.— 
A man of great influence lived about five leagues distance 
from that city. He was called a son of the holy prophet, 
or Shariff; had been to Mecca, and was also called el 
ajjh; (the pilgrim;) he was looked upon by ail far and near 
as possessing supernatural powers, and was obeyed and al- 
* most worship])ed as a superior being ; and his word or dic¬ 
tate was equivalent to a law. Rais went to the fair and from 
thence to the place of worsliip, and did not return mitil the 
afternoon, when he informed me he hsid bought a bullock 
at tlie fair, the best and fattest he could find, though it was 
but a small one. He had sent one half of it to the son of the 
prophet (or Shariff) by the hand of a messenger, on a mule, 
saying, when you deliver the flesh to the el ayii, and he asks 
you who sent it to him, tell him a pious man, who has lately 
come from Swearah, and is now a guest with Mulcy Ibra¬ 
him, and wishes to be remembered in your prayers.” This, 
Rais said, Avas all the messages he sent, but he was sure, that 
if tlu^ Sharifl’ aeeoplcd the present, he should see him be¬ 
fore the sun Avent down. Rais had given the other half to 
Miiley Ibrahim, and remarked, that it. Avas not so mueh the 
real value of a present that Avas taken into (consideration by 
the Moors, but the manner of giving it, Avhich laid the I’c- 
ceiver under such an obligation, as to make him your friend 
for ever.—^This notion I was at a loss to understand, and 
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ihcreforc supposed it to be some peculiarity in the customs 
of these singular people. Rais went out to prayers about 
sunset, and returned in a short time; when he mentioned 
that he had been waited upon by the Sharifi', who had 
asked him what favour he wanted, that made him send such 
a present to a stranger.—Rais told him our story, and that 
he had paid his money for myself and my companions, and 
begged his assistance to force Sheick Ali (whose jiower all 
drcadetl) to (consent to have us removed (juictly to Santa 
Cruz; wJiere Rais thought his property would be safe: this 
the Sharifi' promised to do, and even to exert all his influence 
if necessary, to remove and protect Rais and his property 
by force of arms, and requested to be inlbrmed without 
delay Avhen Sheick Ali returned. 

On the following day (November 4lh) the Sheick tlid 
return ; and relying on the fliendship of Aluley Ibrahim, 
had only one attendant: the Shariff Avas iunnediatcly in- 
foi'ined of his arrival, by express, and came to see him as an 
old friend ; then taking him aside, he advised the Sheick to 
remove his slaves to Santa Cruz as soon as possible, asserting 
at the same time that he was certain that Sidi Ishem, Avhoin 
the Sheick well knew and dreaded, woultl set out from his 
city on the morrow with a force, in order to seize upon the 
slaves, whom he had before strove hard to purchase for 
money ivithout success, and if they were not in the tlominions 
of the Emperor befoi e he came, another day would place 
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them in his liands, when the Slieick would not only lose 
them, but it must also kindle a war between him and that 
powerful chief; which Avould set the whole country in a 
blaze, and after all it would be im])ossible to didiver them 
from his grasp by force of jirms. When the Sheick heard 
the advice ol‘ the Sluiriff, he returned to our prison, and 
Jlais contrived to'find out what had passed between them, 
by again meeting the .Shariff at the city gate alone, as had 
been before agreed upon. Rais being tluis fully informed 
and let into tlu* secret, (^amc into the ajiartmcnt and in¬ 
formed me how matters stood. Shcick Ali, in the mean 
time, was unfolding his plan to Muley Ibrahim, and trying to 
gain his consent to let the slaves be carried off in the night 
by surprize, but the prince would not consent; they were 
now Avithin his walls, and he had given his word they should 
not be removed until the dis]>utcd right, of property was 
settled by all ])arties face to face ;—this he should insist on. 
Finding that j)lan would not answer any good purpose, and 
fearing Sidi Ishem’s expected arrival, and wishing to make 
a merit of necessity, this crafty chief, addressing Rais bcl 
Cossini, told him, in a flattering way, tlaat he had found him 
to be a good and an honourable man, and w'ished to be 
called his friend ; that he did not doubt Raises Avord, since 
he IviicAv his character, and Avoidtl therefore consent to go on 
Avith the slaves on the morroAv morning, as far as Santa 
Cruz, Avherc they Avould Avtiit for the arrival of Sidi Hamet, 
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and settle the right of property amicably. Kais, on the 
other hand, as crafty as the Sheick, took cai c not to evince 
any desire of going, and being in the whole secret, now told 
Shcick Ali, that he had stopped him and his Christian slaves 
at first contrary to the laws of justice and hospitality, and 
that as he had kept theni so long a time, he had no wish to 
remove them at present, but w'ould w^ait \i'ith patience until 
Sidi Eamet should co.nc down, and convince the Sheick 
that he had done wrong in detaining him. 

At last, howevei’, h? sufl’cred himself to be persuaded by 
the united voices of Jlieick Ali and Muh^y Ibrahim, but on 
the express condition of being escorted to Santa Crm, by the 
prince, who was a party in the whole secret. He was also to 
procure camels for us to ride on, and w^ent forth to engage 
and have them reatly for a stjut at daylight the next morn¬ 
ing. Rais bei Cosrim now inforjned me that Muley Ibrahim 
had previously agreed to accompany us; that we were to 
ride on camels, and that two hundred horsemen were to 
guard us on the road, in order to prevent any treachery on 
the part of Sheick Ali, who might already have troops 
stationed on the way to seize and carry us off to the moun¬ 
tains : he had also given private orders to his friends and 
his vassals, to hold themselves in readiness in case of an 
alarm. The two hundred horsemen were to take stations, 
so as to keep us in continual view without ex citing suspicion, 
and to be rciitly to carry intelligence. Rais then bade me 
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kill and boil what fowls and eggs remained, which I 
did, with the assistance of my men, who had very much 
recovered. 


Character or Sioi Ishem. 

While the fowls and eggs were cooking, I asked Rais who 
this Sidi Ishern*w'as ? as his name alone had seemed capable 
of inspiring such divad. “ This Sidi Ishem,” said Rais, “ is 
a descendant of the former kings of Suse, before it was 
conquered by the Moors :—he is a man of between flft}'^ and 
sixty 3 ’^ears of age, possessed of great wealth and power; is 
very crafty, and vciy brave, but rapacious and cruel; he 
has under his coimnand fifteen thousand horsemen, avcU 
armed :—they are of the race of the ancient inhabitants of 
the country, from whom the Avliole country tlerives the 
name of Bcrberia, corrupted by the Europeans into Bar- 
hnry ;—these Rci’berians are exlrcinely fierc'e and warlike, 
and arc joined by all the renegado Moors, whci escape from 
the Emperor’s dominion, to i-.vade punislunent for crimes 
they ha\'e committed. 'I'hese men are always ready to join 
him in any of his enterprizes, for they always get a share of 
the spoil. He lives in the gorge of a mountain, near the 
town of Widnoon, on the grea,t route from Morocco across 
the Croat Desert, to Soudain, the country beyond the 
Desert, and the city of Tornbucloo. All the caravans 
that go either to or from the Desert arc obliged to 
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go close to Widnoon, and as the Atlas mountains are on tlic 
one side, and the ridge next the soa, on tlie other, tliey find 
it higlily necessary to secure his fricndsliip and protection 
by presents.—Between this chief and the Emperor of Mo¬ 
rocco there exists the most im^jlacable hatred, and a con¬ 
tinual jealousy, which a few years ago broke out into an 
open war. The Emperor sent a powerful army against him, 
(said to be 30,000 strong,) but Sidi Ishem was apprized of 
its approach in time, and sent off all tlic M'omcn, children, 
and old men, w'ith all their substance, to the south foot of 
the Atlas mountains, and on the Gretil Desert. I'he Empe- 
ror^s anny entei'cd his territory, where tlu^y found nothing 
to subsist upon; yet as they met with no resisUince, tliey 
carried on their work of destruction, by burning all the 
towns and every thing that was combustible, tearing doivn 
the houses and walls of their cities, so that nothing escaped 
their liolencc and rapacity. 'I'luiy continued pursuing Sidi 
Ishem (who hovered about them with most of his men) until 
they were exhausted by fatigue and hunger; Avhen this chief 
fell upon tliem by sui’jirize with his infuriated followers, wdio 
had been rendered doubly desperate by the sight of their 
ruined cities. They slew more than ten thousand on the 
spot: those who escaped tliis dreadful carnage, and fled, 
were hunted down and nearly all destroyed, before they could 
reach tlie city Tarudant, (the southern and westernmost 
town in the Emperor of Morocco’s dominions,) whei’e the 
fcAv that were left found shelter, and spread such terror and 
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dismay thrpughout that part of the empire, by the horrid 
accounts they gave of their disasters, as to render it im¬ 
practicable to raise anotlicr army for the purpose of reducing 
Sidi Ishcm and his men to submission. All the inhabitants 
were soon recalled by their phief from the mountains and 
deserts; took possession of their country anew, rebuilt their 
cities and dwellinj^s, and aie at this time more powerful, 
more featad and respected, than they were previous to tliat 
event.” This is the account Rais bel Cossim gave me in 
Spanisli, as nearly as my memory served me, when I took it 
down at Mogadore:—^lie also said that we had escaped 
falling into his hands only by groping our way along a 
private path on die sea shore. The substance of tliis account 
of Sidi Ishem was confirmed, after my arrival at Mogadore, 
by Mr. Willshire and others. 

Our food being prepared, and every thing packed up 
tight for a start, we got a short nap, and at daylight on the 
morning of the 4th November, we were placed on five 
camels, which were saddled much better than any we had 
hitherto rid: they had on them also bags of barley, and 
empty sacks, made of tent cloth, that would hold, I 
should suppose, ten or twelve bushels; these altogether 
made quite a comfortable seat, though rather a wide one, 
and we could hold ourselves on by the ropes that secured 
the lading: they plaeed me on the largest camel I had yet 
seen, which was nine or ten feet in height. The camels were 


p p 
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now all kneeling or lying down :—and mine amqpg the rest. 
I thought 1 had taken a good hold to steady myself while he 
was rising—^yet, his motion was so heavy, and my strength 
so far exhausted, that I could not possibly hold on, and 
luinbled off' over his tail, tupiing entirely over. I came 
down upon my feet, which prevented my receiving any ma¬ 
terial injury, tliough the shock to my frame was very severe. 
The owner of the camel heli>cd me up, and asked me if I 
was injured ?—1 told him no.—“ God be praised,” said he, 
“ for turning you over; had you fallen upon your head, 
these stones must have dashed out your brains; but the 
camel,” added he, “ is a sacred animal, and heaven protects 
thoSfe who ride on him! had you fallen from an ass, though 
he is only two cubits and a half high, it would have killed 
you ; for the ass is not so noble a creature as the camel and 
the horse.”—I afterwards found this to be the jirevailing 
opinion among all classes of the Moors and the Arabs. When 
they put me on again, two of the men steadied me by the 
legs until the (^amel Avas fairly up, and then told me to be 
careful, and to hokl on last: they also took great care to 
assist my companions in the same Avay. 

Being now all mounted, we set off' to the N.E. leaving 
Stuka, (for that Avas the name of the place Avhere avc had 
been confined,) accompanied by Jlais bel Cossim, Muley 
Ibrahim, and his two servants, and Shcick Ali, Avith his 
attendant, all riding on mules and asses: the five OAvners of 
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the camels went on foot, each driving his own camel, anti 
taking care of its rider.— Sluka was built in a quadrangular 
form; its walls Avoultl ineasurc about three huntlred yards 
on each angle; tliey were built of rough stone, laid in clay, 
and appeared to be four or five feet thick at their base, and 
twenty feet in height, tiipt'ring oil* to two feet thick at tlie 
top, and were crowned with turrets all around. It had but 
one gate, which was at its north angle, very strongly matle, 
and swinging on the ends of its back posts, which were let 
into large stone sockets at the bottom and at the top: the 
gate consisted of two folding leaves, and at night was secured 
by four heavy wooden bars. I'he town was divided within, 
into as many compartments as there were families in it, 
which I should think might amount to three hundred, pro¬ 
bably containing in all five thousand souls. The houses 
were built of the same materials as the walls; only one story 
high, and flat-roofed : except the door, they looked like 
heajis of nnul and stone; even that of the prince bore the 
.same appearam-e, without any other distinction or ornament 
than being closer jointcHl and more bedaubed with mud.— 
All the flocks and herds were driven Avithin the walls every 
night, and each OAvner makes those that belong to liim lie 
down in his OAvn yard or inclosurc. 

As Ave travelled on, avc passed betAveen a great number of 
cities or tOAvns, similar in ajipearance to Stuka, Avith Avhich 
this truly vast plain is chequered. I'he Avhole plain seemed 
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very fertile, was planted with numerous groves and orchards 
of fig and otlier fruit trees, with here and there a clump of 
tlie arga tree, yellow witli fruit. The inhabitants were 
busied in ploughing up the soil, with a kind of plough which 
I shall hereafter describe .—Wp proceeded on very rapidly, 
keeping those on foot running constantly, and had been tra¬ 
velling about six hours, when we came to* the ruins of many 
towns on our left, similar in appearance to Stuka; near the 
shattered walls of some of which stood several battering ma¬ 
chines, but they were at the distance of a mile or more 
from us. These places appeared to have been recently inha¬ 
bited ; for the gardens near the walls were still green with 
vegetation. Wishing to know what had been the cause of 
such desolation, I was inforaned by Mulcy Ibiahiin and 
Sherck Ali, thiough Rais bel Cossim, thait a family (piarrel 
happened about one year ago between the chiefs of two of 
these towns, which soon broke out into the most dreadful 
kind of wai’fare—each party engaged their 1‘riends to assist 
them in fighting what each tenned.their righteous battles: 
the neighbouring towns joined, some on one side, aiad some 
on the other, and the plain was deluged with blood. This 
quarrel being only of a family nature, Sidi Ishem did not 
interfere, and it was finally settled by the destruction of 
seven of those small cities, and most of their inhabitants. 
These mins were now entirely abandoned, and their environs 
laid desolate, though the war continued only one month. 1 
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could scarcely believe it possible for such devastation to 
have been committed in so short a time or on such trivial 
grounds; but Rais bcl Cossim (Avho Avas born near Santa 
Cruz) assured me that nothing was more comnn)n than such 
feuds between families in those parts: that he had knoAvn 
many himself, with every circumstance attending them, and 
that the5^ Avere very seldom finished until one family or the 
other Avas exterminated, and their names blotted out from the 
face ol‘ the earth. 

We cojitinued our journey until about mid-day still on the 
plain, when Santa Cruz or Agader was distinctly seen and 
pointed out to me. It is situated on the summit of a high 
mountain ; its Avails are Avhite, and can be descried at a 
givat distance. 'I’lie [)lain on which Ave travelled Avas nearly 
level; Jiot a brook or stream of water had Ave passed since 
leaAing the last mtuitioned river, but the towns and villages 
had many deep avcIIs near their walls, I’rom Avhirdi the inha- 
bitiints drew water for themselves and their numerous cattle. 
—Innumerable clumps of the evergreen arga tree, loaded 
Avith the rich oil nut, Avere scattered over the plain in every 
direction. Vast numbers of leafless fig trees, and inclosures 
of grape vines Avith date, pomegranate, almond, orange, and 
other fi’uit trees, promised abundance in their seasons ; and 
delightfully variegated the scene.—Hundreds of the inhabi¬ 
tants Avere busied in ploughing the soil, which apjiearcd 
rich, though dry; and sowing their barley; while their herds 
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were browsinjw on the sJimbs round about for the want of 
grass.—Many unarmed men, with droves of camels and 
asses loaded with salt and other merchandise, were meeting 
and passing us almost continually. We saw also, from time 
to time, bands of armed men on horseback, of about fifty in 
each band, most of whom I learned from Rais were the 
friends of Muley Ibrahim, whom he had ret]nested to ride- 
guard, as 1 before mentioned, and to be ready to act in our 
behalf in case of treachery, <>r of any emergency whatever. 
Our path led us in a N. E. direction, and the camels were 
kept most of the time on a great trot, while their drivers 
were running on foot, and kept up with us, seemingly with 
great case; though 1 compute we rode at the rate of seven 
or eight miles an hour. 

About two P. M. aj)proaching the coast, we fell in with 
huge drifts of loose sand on our left, which extended to tlu' 
sea shore. This sand had been driven from the sea b('ach 
by the constant trade winds, and as the sea had retired, (for 
it was clean coarse beach sand,) it had undoubtedly for ages 
been making its way gradually from the coast, (which was 
now about twenty miles distant,) and had buried, as I was 
infomied, several flourishing villages, towns, and cities, the 
tops of whose wails m ere still visible; the circular domes ol’ 
a considerable number ol' saint-houses, or sanctuaries^ whose 
bodies were entirely enveloped, were yet to be seen among 
these barren heaps of overwhelming sands; for the inhabi- 
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tants take great care to clear away around tlicin, and to give 
them a whitewashing every year. Muley Ibrahim informed 
me that a large town called llabeah, whose ruins we had 
passed in mounting over the sand hills, was a flourishing 
place within his remembrance; (probably fifly j'ears ago;) 
that he himself was born in it—but that large bodies of sand 
had already encroached upon its northern wall: that as 
soon as it was overtop[)ed it tell in, and the whole city was 
filled with sand in the course of one year after, aiul its inha¬ 
bitants forced to seek a new shelter. 'I’hese drifts extended, 
as tar as we could distinguish sand, on our right. 

Having got past the high heaps, Avhich filled a space of 
eight or Uui’miles in width, we came to the high banks of an 
apparently once large river, now called by the natives el 
JVod Sta. '.riiis river’s ancient bed, and the high banks, 
M’liich art; still perfectly distinct, bear the strongest marks of 
having been once lavetl by a stream of four or five miles in 
breadth, and nearly one hundred feet in dejith, or by a part 
of the ocean. The steep, barren, and cragg}' mountains, 
rising liefore us to the eastward and southward, though very 
high, appeared to serve only as a base to the mighty range 
of Atlas, whose towering height and grandeur filled my 
mind with awe and astonishment. Notwithstanding my 
frame A\as literally exhausted, yet my imagination trans¬ 
ported me back to a time tvhen this region might ha\'e been 
inhabited by men in a higher state of civilization, and when 
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it was probably one of the fairest portions of the Afiican 
continent My reasons for imagining tliis are, first, that it 
is well known by historians, that the Romans had settle¬ 
ments along this coast as far soutli as Salee at least, and no 
doubt much farther. Second, that the Portugueze and 
Spaniards had possessed the settlements of Mamora, Maza- 
gafi, AsbedrCf Santa Cruz, &c. Third, by the traditional 

infonnation obtained from Rais bel Cossini and Sidi Mo- 

* 

hammed, 1 have no doubt tliat a large city and settlement 
of civilized men existed at a fonner period near the mouth 
of the river Schelentf from sixty to one hundred miles west 
of Santa Cruz, and I am firmly of opinion that the conve¬ 
nience of these harbours, the luxuriancy of the surrounding 
soil, and the commercial advantages tliis part of the country 
offers, were a sufficient inducement for colonization. 

We had now approached to within two miles of Santa 
Cruz or Agader, (the lower town or port,) when rising an 
eminence, the ocean opened to our view at a distance, aijd 
near-by appeared Santa Cruz bay, which was then quite 
smooth. Nearly one hundred good looking fishing boats 
were hauled up on the beach out of the reach of the surf, 
and numbers of long fishing nets were spread out to dry on 
the sand and over the boats. This view gave a most favour¬ 
able idea of the importance of this bay as a fishery. 

The sun had not yet set, and Rais informed me he did 
not wish to enter the lower town till dark, and did not mean 
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to go nearer the fortress than he could help, for fear of 
insult and detention; so we stopped about a mile short of 
it, to the soutliward, where I had an opportunity of examin¬ 
ing this bay with a seaman’s eye.—It is spacious and per¬ 
fectly well defended from the common trade winds, say 
from N. N. W. all round the compass; by the East, and as 
tar as S. W. thence to N. N. W. it is entirely open, and of 
•course is a very dangerous anchorage in the winter months, 
A\ hen westerly winds prevail on these coasts, at which times, 
as there is no possibility of getting to sea, vessels at anchor 
in this bay must remain where they are; not, however, 
without tiic greatest risk of being driven on shore in spite 
of the best of anchors and cables, and large vessels must 
ride too far out to make it a good harbour for them at any 
season of the year.—The port of Santa Cruz, or, as it is 
called by the natives, Agader, has been shut by order of the 
Sultan for many years ; yet there are parts of the wrecks of 
vessels still visible, sticking up through the sand bn the 
beach. 

A little while after sunset we entered the lower town, or 
port, as it is called: this village is situated on the steep 
declivity of the mountain’s base, on which the upper town 
is built, and near the sea, which washes the soutli end of 
the {irinci])al street. 'Hie steep side of the mountain on 
which this village is erected has been apparently sloped 
down by art, so as to make it practicable to build on it; 
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has one principal street and several small alleys: the houses 
arc built of rough stone laid in lime mortar, and are but one 
story in height, with flat roofs terraced with lime and peb¬ 
bles. We could see the tops of many houses below us, and 
tlie whole made but a miserable appearance. It was not 
quite dark when we entered the village. The street was 
soon quite filled with Moors, (men and boys,) and they 
saluted us by spitting on us, and pelting us with stones and 
sticks, accompanied with the Spanish words, “ Carajo a la 
Mierda le Sara, perro y, bestias, and many other chosen 
phrases equally delicate and polite; but some of the old 
men now and then uttered a “ How dc do, Christianos ?” in 
broken English and Spanish. We were conducted through 
the street to its further extremity towards the north, where 
we took up our quarters for the night in the open air along¬ 
side a smitlfs shop; our camels and asses were* then fed 
with barley. Some of the inhabitants kindled a fire for our 
company, whilst others were preparing a rich repast for 
them of boiled and baked fish, and cous-coo-soo, of which, 
after they had eaten, they gave us the remains, and we 
found it excellent food. Numbers of men, driving asses 
before them, loaded with fish, had passed us going into the 
country the day before, and they were of the same kind as 
those we had tasted soon after our entrance into Suse, and 
we had also seen the same kind of fish at Stuka: they carry 
them from Santa Cnuj, or Agader, about the country in 
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every direction, where they sell them for a good price, being 
much in request. This fish very much resembles the salmon 
both in size, shape, and flavour; weighing (from appear¬ 
ance) from eight to sixteen or twenty pounds; and is 
extremely fat and delicate. I then recollected to have seen 
in my several voyages to the Canary Islands, numbers of 
small vessels arrivc’from the coast of Africa laden with tins 
.species of fish, and to have been told they were caught near 
that coast: they are highly esteemed in the Canaries, where 
they call them Bacalao Africano, or the African cod-fish, 
and are sold at from five to ten dollars per quintal, or at least 
one-third higher than the best of Americmi cod-fish : they 
arc dried, withoiit salting, on the vessels’ decks, and their 
scent is so strong as to nearly suflbeate the crews of mer¬ 
chant vessels that lie near them wliile discharging. I have 
been told that no less than one hundred barks, of from 
fifteen to fifty tons burden, are continually employed in this 
fishery, near the African coast, from the Canary Islands, and 
that scarcely a year passes without more or less of them 
deing driven on shore by tempests or other accidents, when 
the crews either perish with the vessel, or upon their reach¬ 
ing the shore arc massacred by the natives, or else carried 
off into the interior as slaves, where they are never after 
heard from. After my arrival in Mogadore, or Swearah, I 
was informed that the crew of a bark of this description 
landed imprudently on the beach not far from Santa Cruz, 
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about two years since, where they Avere surprized by a 
sudden attack, but all escaped into the boat except one 
man, Avho was seized and carried off. On the return of the 
bark to Teneriffc, the Avife of the man who had been left, 
upon inquiring for her husband, was infoiincd that he AA^as 
madcashiA'c: distracted by this shocking cA^cjit, she ran. 
raving as she was, to the arcdibishop, and begged of him 
either to take her life, or restore to her arpis her lost hus-. 
band, the father of five helpless children: she Avas poor, but 
her case exciti^d general pity—a subscription was opened, 
and the sum of about five hundred dollars soon raised. The 
archbishop in the mean time wrote to Alexander W. Court, 
then Spanish agent at Mogadorc, to ransorii this unfortunate 
man, which he effected Avith much difficulty; but as the 
money did not come on in time, or for some other cause, 
this })oor Spaniard, Avhosc name aaus Fcrmin, rcmainwl in 
Mogadorc for nearly a year without being pennitted to go 
home, when Mr. William Willshire and Don Plabo Riva, of 
Mogadorc, and Mr. John O’Sullivan, of NcAv-York, inter¬ 
fered in his favour; furnished him Avith clothing; j)rocured 
for him a passage, and sent him to his disccmsolatc family. 
This is said to be the only Spaniard w’ho has been redeemed 
in that part of Barbary for many years past. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

Sheick Ali out-manoeuvred again by Rais bel Cossim —they set 
off in the night—meet with Sidi Ilanict and his brother^ 
accompaniet^ by some Moors with mules sent by Mr. Will- 
shire for the sufferers to ride on -occurrences on the road — 
—-meeting with Mr. Willshire near Swearah or Mogadore 
—they go into that city—are ordered before the Bashaw — 
arc cleansed, clothed, and fed, by their deliverer, 

A ITER siijipcr Rais bel Cossim told me to keep a good 
look out; that he would watch the motions of Sheick Ali, 
who he still feared was plotting against our liberty. After 1 
had informed my enfeebled and desponding companions 
that we were now out of danger from the Arabs, (having 
come about fifty miles from Stuka,) and in the Emperor of 
Morocco's dominions, and, consequently, sure of being 
liberated, and that loo in a very few days; and after telling 
them that we must bear up under our fatigues with fortitude, 
and exert our remaining strength and spirits, in order to 
reach Mogadore, we all laid ourselves down to rest; and my 
companions, though they had the bare ground for their bed, 
yet as they were wrajqied up in cloaks, and had their 
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stoiiiac^hs well filled with good and nourishing food, soon fell 
asleep. As for myself, fear, hope, and various other sensa¬ 
tions, kept me awake, and I could not close my eyes, but 
waited with extreme imxiety for the appearance of Rais bel 
Cossim. Soon after midnight Rais came, and finding me 
awake, he roused me and die owners of the camels, and 
requested them to get ready to go on speedily, and then 
told me that on entering this place, while he was busied in 
feeding his mule, Sheick Ali had stolen off privately to the 
town, and visited the governor, who had agreed, on his re¬ 
presentation, to take us into custody in the morning at 
day-break, and assist in extorting what money the Sheick 
demanded; or to connive at our being stolen and carried 
back by Sheick Ali’s men to S\isc. “ I have learned this 
(said he) from an old friend of mine, whom I met and com¬ 
missioned to watch Sheick Ali’s motions when we were 
coming into tliis place: awaken your shipmates: you must 
depart this instant: the drivers know the road; it is very 
rocky: you must tell your men to hold on as tight as pos¬ 
sible ; and remember, if you are four leagues from this town 
before daylight, your liberty is secured, if not, you will be 
again the most miserable of slaves. Encourage your men 
to use tlieir utmost exertions, and 1 hope, with God^s 
blessing, in tlirec days more you will be in Swearah with 
your friend. I Avill join you as soon as possible.^' The 
camels were by this time read}^: we were placed on them. 
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and proceeded up the rocky steeps as fast as possible, but 
witli the most profound silence. Sleep seemed to have 
literally sealed the eyes of all the Moors in the lower town, 
and in the batteries near tlie patli through which we passed; 
these batteries rose one above another like ah amphitheatre 
towards the fortress. The quadrangular walls of the town 
and fortress of Santa Cruz, or Agader, crowned the summit 
of this mountain, on our right, and stand, from appearance, 
not less than fifteen hundred feet above the level of the sea. 
We went fast forward, in profound silence, which was not 
in the least disturbed by the tread of the camels, because 
tlieir feet are as soft as sponge or leather: only the hoarse 
roaring of the surf' breaking among the rocks below us, 
startled tiie car, and excited in my mind frightful images of 
direful shipwrecks, and the consequent miseries of tlic poor 
mariner driven on this inhospitable coast. 

We had been hurrying on as fast as possible for about 
two hours, and had gained the distance of probably three 
leagues from Santa Cruz, when our ears were struck with the 
clinking sound of iron against the stones, which announced 
the approach of horses or mules that were shod ; and in an 
instant, though dark, we discovered close by us on our right 
a considerable number of men riding on mules, and passing 
the other way. Not a word was uttered on either side, nor 
could the faces of any be distinguished, though we were not 
more than three or four yards asunder. A thought darting 
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across my mind, suggested to me that it was my old master: 
I instantly called out Sidi Hamet! and was quickly an¬ 
swered^— ascoon, lliley ? (who is it? Riley ?) the whole com¬ 
pany stopped in an instant; and the next moment I had the 
joy of kissing the hand of my old master and benefactor. 
Sidi Mohammed, Seid, and Bo-Mohammed, were in his 
company, together with three or four hfoors, whom our 
hind friend had sent down, charged with the money and 
mules for our ransom and conveyance. The principal 
Moor, and who had charge of the money until we were 
delivered over according to the wish of Sidi Hiunet, spoke 
Spanish fluently: he wanted to inquire of me where Rais 
bel Cossim was: I told him at Santa Cruz: Sidi Ilainet 
wished to question me himself, and asked me “ Where is 
Shcick Ali ?” aiul when I informed him that 1 had left him 
in Santa Cruz, in company with Rais bel Cossim and 
Muley Ibrahim, he was satisfied; and said Shcick Ali Avas a 
bad man, and did not fear God. Seid also pretenderl to be 
much rejoiced at our being on the road to Mogadorc, and 
yet I thought I could discover that he was trying to play a 
deep game of artful duplicity: but old Sidi Mohammed 
was in truth rejoiced to find us in the Emperor’s dominions. 
Having now been absolutely delivered over to Bel Mooderit 
the Moor who had charge of the money, he paid it over to 
Sidi Hamet, and three of us were mounted on mules, and 
proceeded on, nhile all those Avhoin we met, went towards 
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Santa Cruz, except the three Moors wlio owned and brought 
the mules down for us to ride on, and who remained and 
proceeded northward with us. 

All the time we had stopped to make the necessary ar¬ 
rangements above mentioned, the owners oftlie camels were 
urging us to go forward, thereby showing a disposition to 
obey the orders of Rais bcl Cossiin, and would not for a 
•long time believe that those who stopped us wert^ not oui’ 
enemies. 'J’he backs of the mules were covered with larg(’. 
saddles made of coarse cloth, stulied Avith straiv, and formed 
very broad,- so as to fit their shape, and reached almost from 
their heads to their tails: this kind of saddle is too broad 
for a man to attempt to stride. Over the saddles Avere 
placed Avhat the Moors and Arabs call a shwerry, AA'liich is 
made like a double basket, and formed of palm leaves 
Avoven together like mat Avt)rk : each of these baskets might 
conUiin about tAvo bushels : they arc attached together by a 
mat woven in Avilh and like the rest, of about a foot and a 
half in Avidth, sufficientl y strong to bear a burden, and long 
enough to let tliein hang doAvn easily on the sides of the 
mules: the outer part of this shwerry is held up by means 
of a rope passing through the liandie on one. side, and tied 
to that on the other, passing over the mulcts back. In this 
sliAverry, they carry their provisions, merchandise, and spare 
clothing, (if any they have,) when on their journeys. The 
rider sits on the saddle above the shwerry, with both legs on 
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one side, balancing liis body exactly, and rides extremely 
easy, as he can shift his position at pleasure, and tlie mule’s 
gait is an easy, fast ambling walk, wliich they are taught 
when very young; their motion is very slight, and was a 
seasonable relief to our almost dislocated limbs: tlie change 
with respect to jolting was so great I’rom tlie camel to the 
mule, that we could not keep our eyes open from mere 
drowsiness, and Bums getting asleep, dropped off his mule, 
and was so badly hurt as to be from that time incapable of 
supporting himself; so that a Moor was obliged to sit 
before or behind him, and keep him on, driving the mule 
at the same time: and tliis was continued during the re¬ 
mainder of our journey. 

We had proceeded in this way until about ten o’clock, 
when we were joined by Rais bel Cossim, Sidi Hainet, Seid, 
Sidi Mohaumied, and Bel JVlooden. I now inquired of Rais 
what had become of Muley Ibraliira and Shcick Ali, with 
their attendants, and he told me they had set out for their 
respective homes. I wanted to know all the particulai's of 
their proceedings, and Rais promised to satisfy me after 
breakfast, which we now stopped to cat, (viz. biscuit and 
butter,) near a well that afforded us good water, though 
nearly on a level with the sea. After we were again mounted, 
he began to relate as follows: “ When my friend told me 

of Sheick All's plan, 1 stole away softly, and came and sent 
you off without the Sheick’s knowledge; but Muley Ibrahim 
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was in the secret, and remained with the Sheick to prevent 
alarm if he should awake during my absence.” Rais bel 
Cossim further told me in substance, that as soon as wc 
were on our journey, he returned and laid himself down to 
sleep across the door-way, wlicrc Shcick Ali slept, and in 
such a manner as to make it impossible for the Slieick to go 
out without alarming him ; the Sheick awoke at the dawn of 
'day, and finding himself blockaded in the house, awakened 
Rais, and told him that they had better wait on the governor 
that morning, to which Rais consented, but wanted to see 
the slaves first, so as to have some cofiee made: this w as 
agreed on; but when they came where wc had slept, and 
found none of us there, nor the camels, nor their drivers, 
Rais broke out into the most violent passion* apparently; 
accused the Sheick of having robbed him of his slaves 
during the night, and said he Avould instantly have him 
seized and delivered up to the governor to be punished 
according to the Moorish law. Muley Ibrahim, who knew 
the whole affair, joined with Rais, protesting he could no 
longer hold friendsliip with a man who was capable of 
committing such an act, which he considered to be one of 
the worst breaches of faith that ever disgraced a man of his 
(the Sheick’s) high character. Sheick Ali was thunderstruck 
by this unexpected event—declared, in the most solemn 
manner, that he knew nothing about our escape; begged lie 
might not be delivered up to the governor; acknowledged 
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he had laid a plan the preceding evening for our detention; 
wished Rais to leave the governor a small present, and 
proceed on the road towai’ds Mogadoie in the hope of 
fintling us, saying, we must have gone that way, as the gates 
were shut on the other side, and thei'e Avas no possibility of 
turning back by any other I’oute. The Slieick added, “ I 
am in your power, and will go on Avith 3^)11 and my friend 
Muley Ibrahim, without any attendants, to prove to you 
that I am innocent, and that I place the greatest confidence 
in your friendship.” 'J’hus they agreed to pursue and 
endeavour to overtake the supposed runaway slaves; but 
soon after they had mounted the hills north of Santa Cruz, 
meeting our former masters, with Bel Mooden and Sidi 
Mohammed, "svho had seen tis, (asl before mentioned,) they 
stopped and talked over their several affairs. Shcick Ali 
insisted that Sidi Ilamet had treated him very ill: that he 
and Scid owed him four hundred dollars, which they Avcrc 
to pay him on tiicir return from the Desert., but that they 
had ]>assed bv Ins lands three days’ jouniey with their slaves, 
Avitliout even calling on him to eat bread: he added, he 
Avould have gone with them himself, and with an armed force 
through Sidi Ishem’s country, to prt vent that chief from 
taking their property—“ but you wished to cheat me of my 
monev', as you did of my daughter,” said he, addressing 
himself to Sidi Ilamet. Sidi Hamel, whose voice had been 
verv high before, now lowering his tone, said, it was better 
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to settle their disputes than to quanel; so he acknowledged 
he owed his fatlier-in-law three liundrcd and sixty dollars 
for goods, but asserted that they were not worth half the 
money: he would, howeven-, pay the principal but no interest, 
wdiich would have swelled the amount of debt to more than 
five hundred dollars; the Sheick agreed to take the principal, 
which was counted out in silver, as he would not tiike gold 
doubloons in payment, because he did not know their real 
value. He then delivered up Sidi Ilamet’s bond, and said 
he would return to his tribe. Rais bel Cossim gave Mulcy 
Ibrahim a present in cash, and they s('parated, having first 
vowed everjasting friendship, and joined in prayer for the 
success of their several journeys. 

Our company now consisted of Rais bel Cossim, Bel 
Mooden, Sidi Hamet, Seid, Sidi Mohammed, and three 
muleteers, all anned with muskets, swords, or daggers—the 
five Bereberies with their camels, who had brought us on 
from Stuka, and myself and four shipmates. We proceeded 
along the coast, sometimes on a saiul beach, now climbing 
an almost perpendicular mountain of great height by a 
winding kind of rigisag road that seemed to have been cut 
in the rock in many places, by art; then descending into 
tieep valleys by this kind of natural steps; the rocks on our 
right for a great distance rising nearly perpendi< ularly. 'I'he 
patli we Avere now obliged to follow Avas not moie than Iavo 
feet AV'idc in one place, and on our left it broke off in a pre- 
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cipice of some hundred feet deep to tlie sea—^the smallest 
slip of the mule or camel would have plunged it and its 
rider down the rocks to inevitable and instant death, as there 
was no bush or other thing to lay hold of by which a man 
might save his life. Very fortunately for us, there had been 
no rain for a considerable time previously, so that the road 
was now dry. Rais told me, when it was wet it was never 
attempted, and that many fatal accidents had happened 
there within his remembrance; though there was another 
road which led round over the mountains far witliin the 
country. 

One of these accidents he said he would mention. “ A 
company of Jews, six in number, from Santa Cruz for 
Morocco, came to this place with their loaded mules in the 
twilight, after simset; being very anxious to get past it before 
dark, and supposing no other travellers would venture to 
meet them, or dare to pass it in the night, tliey did not take 
the precaution to look out, and call aloud before they entered 
on it; for there is a place built out on each end of this 
dangerous piece of road, from whence one may see if there 
are others on it: not being quite half a mile in length, a 
person by hallooing out can be heard from one end to the 
other, and it is the practice of all who go that way to give 
this signal. A company of Moors had entered at the other 
end, and going towards Santa Cruz at the same time, and 
they also supposing that no others would dare to pass it at 
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that hour, came, on without the usual precaution. About 
half way over, and in the most difficult place, the two 
parties met—there was no possibility of passing each other, 
nor of turning about to go back either way—the Moors 
were mounted as well as die Jews—neither party coul^ 
retire, nor could any one, except the foremost, get off of his 

VI 

mule: the Moors soon became outrageous, and threatened 
to throAv the Jtews down headlong—^the Jews, though they 
had ahvays been treated like slaves, and forced to submit to 
every insult and indignity, yet finding themselves in this 
perilous situation, without tlie possibility of retiring, and 
being unwilling to break their necks merely to accommodate 
the Moors, the I'orcinost Jew dismounted carefully over the 
head of' his mule, with a stout stick in his hand: the Moor 
nearest him did the same, and came forward to attack him 
Avith his scimitar: both Averc fighting for their lives, as neither 
could retreat—the Jew’s mule was first pitched down the 
craggy steep, and dashed to atoms by the fall—^the Jew’s 
stick Avas next hacked to pieces by the scimitar; when find¬ 
ing it Avas impossible for hiir. to save his life, he seized the 
Moor in his arms, and springing off the precipice, both were 
instantly hurled to destruction—two more of the Jews and 
one Moor lost their lives in the same way, together Avitli 
eight mules, and the three Jeivs, who made out to escape, 
were hunted down and killed by the relations of the Moors 
who had lost their lives on the pass, and ffie place has ever 
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since been called ‘ the Jews' leap.’" It is, indeed, enough 
to produce dizziness, even in the head of a sailor, and if I 
had been told the story before getting on this frightful ridge, 
I am not ccrtiun but that my imagination might have 
disturbed my faculties, and rendered me incapable of pro¬ 
ceeding with safety along this perilous path. The dangc)’ 
over, however, and the story finished, we found ourselves 
mounting the first bank from the sea on Cfipe Geer. When 
wc came on the height, at the pitch of the Capo, I rotle up 
to the edge of the jirecipice to look down upon the 
tumultuous ocean. The present Cape is about one hundred 
feet in height, and appeared to have been much shattx*red 
and rent by the waves and tempests: huge masses of rocks 
had been imdermined, broken off, and tumbled down one 
upon another, forming very wild and disorderly heaps in the 
water all around it. I could not help shuddering at the 
sight and sound of the surf as it came thundering on, and 
burst against the trembling sides of this rocky Cape, which 
is about a mile in length, and is already undermined in such 
a manner, that the whole road along which wc passed will 
very probably soon tumble down among the assailing 
billows. On our right, the land rose gradually like an in¬ 
clined plane, and was covered with pebbles and other round 
smooth stones that bore strong marks of having been tossed 
about and worn by the surf on a sea beach: it rose thus for 
about two miles, when it was interrupted by perpendicular 
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and overhanging cliffs of craggy and broken rocks three or 
four hundred feet in height: these rocks and the ivliole face 
of the upper Cape bore as strong marks of having once 
been washed and beat upon by the ocean, as did the cliff 
below us, against Avhich it w^s now dasliing witli dreadful 
violence. Along most parts of the inchned plane, and par¬ 
ticularly near the"' upper cliff, were large mounts of loose 
sand in form of snow drifts. This sand was now flying up 
from the beach below, being blown out from among the 
rocks by the strong trade-winds at every low tide, and 
almost as.soon as the dashings of the waves among them 
had prepared it: this sand, and in fact all we had seen since 
we came to the cultivated country, was the same in appear¬ 
ance as that which we saw and passed through on the 
Desert, and must have been produced and heaped up by the 
same causes. After passing the Cape, about one hour’s ride, 
wc came to the high bank of a river, and descending to its 
left shore, we found its mouth was filled up with silnd that 
had been washed in by the sea, though the river was about 
half a mile wide at its end. and appeared quite deep— 
here we slopped to tiike some food, namely, biscuit and 
butter. 

Bel Mooden had also brought some dried figs, dates, and 
nuts. Having finished our repast, we were again placed on 
our beasts, and proceeded round the moutli of the river on 
a sandy beach, about one hundred yards ivide, and twenty 
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feet above the level of the fresh water within, and thirty feet 
above the sea water on the beach, at high tide. Our guides 
informed me that this river was called “ c/ wod Tensha;’ 
that it had fonncrly been a very wide and deep one, and 
used to empty itself into die sea; that in the rainy season it 
was impossible to pass it without going twenty miles up the 
country ; but for the last few years there had not been rain 
enough in this part of the country to force open its mouth. 

Having left die margin of the river, ive entered on a plain, 
and struck oft' to our right in a direction nearly east, and 
we ivent I’orward as fast as possible towards the high land. 
\Vc had passed many sanctuaries, but had not observed a 
single dwelling house, nor even a tent, since we left Santa 
Cruz. We now beheld several square walled places, which 
answer the double purpose of dwelling-house and castle, 
crowning the top of the high mountain, which appeared 
very dry and sterile, mostly composed of las ers of huge 
rocks and very steep, wdth a few dry shrubs scattered thinly 
about t he crevices and small flat spots or spaces. Approach¬ 
ing die foot of the mountain, we came to a very deep hollow, 
apparently formed by the washings of a small stream of 
water, assisted by rains that have poured through it from 
time immemorial. Our Avay wound up through this steep 
hollow, and alongside of the litde brook before mentioned. 
.'\s wc entered it, the eye was dehghted with the beauty of 
the scene. The bottom of the hollow had been made level 
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by art, and was covered from its base with gardens, which 
rose one above another in the form of an amphitheatre: 
they were kept up to a level by means of solid stone walls 
laid in lime, and had been filled in with rich soil: the longest 
was not greater in extent tluin twenty yards by ten: the 
sides of the hollow were so st,(‘.ep, that the upright walls were- 
not less than ten or fifteen feet in height between each 
garden: they were well stocked with most kinds of vegeta-^ 
bles cultivated in kitchen gardens, and with melons : gutters 
were curiously disposed around these gardens to convey 
water to e^Tvy part, at the pleasure of the proprietor: they 
had growing' on their sides an abundance of fig and date 
trees, and grape vines running up the sides of the rocks ; 
and a little higher up, hundreds of the dwarf Arga tree, 
whose yellow fruit contributed to enliven the prospect. We 
were at least two hours in gaining the summit, when it had 
become dark, and we had to pass down the mountain on its 
east side through another hollow, though not a fertile one; 
for here was no running water. The narrow path we 
traA^elled in had been worn into the limestone rock, by the 
feet of mules and horses that had passed along it, no doubt 
during the course of many centuries ; and assisted by the 
rjiin water streaming through it from above, it was in some 
places channelled out to the depth of ten or fifteen feet, and 
just wide enough for a camel or mule to pass. In one place 
it became necessary, for the want of sufficient room to get 
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through, to take the lading from the mules and carry it 
down by hand. After descending about three hours we 
came to a plain, and kept on in an eastern direction until 
about midnight; when we approached the walls of a smdll 
city, or dwelling-place, and topk up our lodgings near it on 
the flat top of a long cistern, which afibrded plenty of water. 
The chief men of the city, alarmed by the' barking of their 
dogs, soon came out and welcomed their visitors by the well 
known Arabic salutation, “ Salerno AUkom, Labez, See. 

They funiishcd our company with a supper of cous-coo- 
soo, while 1 and my men ate some dates and dry figs. The 
night was damp and cold, and this, with ray fatigues, ren- 
dered it impossible for me to sleep. We stayed here for 
about three hours, when daylight appearing, (October the 
sixth,) we were again mounted and proceeded on our j<)urney. 
My companions, as well as myself, Avere so Aveak, being 
really Avorn out, and completely exhausted, that it Avas with 
the greatest tlifficulty they could be supported on the mules. 
As daylight increased, Ave saw a number of toAvns or dA\'ell- 
ings handsomely inclosed Avith high Avails of stone, cemented 
with lime: the land on the plain Avas divided off and fenced 
in Avith rough stone walls made with great labour: numerous 
flocks of goats Avere feeding on tlje oil nut: some herds of 
cattle, Avith a few old horses, asses, and camels, were nib¬ 
bling off the giecu IcaACS and branches of small shrubs, for 
the want of grass: avc also saw many regularly planted 
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orchards of fig trees; and the land was in many places 
ploughed and ready to receive the seed barley so soon as 
rain should fall sufticient to ensure its vegetation. 

We Avent I’orwavd to the nortli-eastward, and on rising a 
hill, Avc saw two inountiiins ,bei‘ore us to the north, over 
Avhieh 1 A\ us informed we must j)ass: the fartliest one north 
appeared to be twenty miles distant. We soon began to 
. climb the nearest, and Avhen we reached its summit, looking 
to the east, the Atlas tvas fairly in view, and all its lofty 
])caks covered with shoav. Descending this mountain, we 
met large droves of camels, mules, and asses, laden with salt 
and other inefehandise, and driven by a considerable num¬ 
ber of Moors and Arabs: the Moors were easily distin¬ 
guished by their dress: they had each, besides his haick, a 
caftan or close Jacket next his skin, and tlic most of tliem 
had turbans on their heads: they Averc armed with daggers, 
or scimitars, suspended from their necks by a cord of red 
Avoollcn yarn thrown oAer the left shoulder: the scabbards 
Aver c such as I have before described—the dagger is Avora 
outside ol' the haiek; its handle is made of wood hamlsomely 
wrouglit: the point of the dagger hooks inward like a 
pnining knilc: Avhen they have occasion to useit,tliey seize 
it Avith their right hand, the lower side of the hand being 
next to the blade, and strike after raising it above their 
heads, ripping open their adversary: tliey ncA'er attempt ta 
parry a stroke Avith their dag^rs. 
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llie valtey between these two mountains had been well 
cultivated) and would be veiy productive with seasonable 
rains, but at this time those dreadful scourges, severe droughts, 
and myriads of locusts, had destroyed almost every green 
thing: even the leaves of the trees and shrubs had not 
escaped their devastations. I was informed by Rais bel 
Cossim that we were now in the province* of Hah hah, and 
that the locusts had utterly laid waste the country for the last 
six years, so tliat the land now groaned under a most 
giievous famine; nor could our company procure any 
barley or other food for their beasts. This province must be 
naturally a very strong military country; it is very moun¬ 
tainous, and rendered almost inaccessible by the craggy 
steeps and narrow roads, or defiles, through which an anny 
would be under the necessity of marching. The cities, or 
rather castles, in which the inhabitants reside, are built 
strong with stone and lime, and are fifteen or twenty feet in 
height, “generally of a quadrangular form of from fifty to 
two hundred yards square, and the tops crowned with 
turrets: within these walls all the flocks and herds are driven 
every night for safe keeping. All the men in these parts are 
well armed with long Moorish muskets, and with sabres, or 
daggers, by their sides: there are no Arabs dwelling in this 
part of the country, as they always live in tents, and will not 
be confined within walls; nor had we seen a tent since our 
arrival at the dwelling of Sidi Mohammed. 
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The valley now spread out to the right, and might be 
termed a considerably extensive plain, on which but few 
castles or dwellings appeared, and we saw no river or stream 
of water, though there were high mountains on both sides. 
The little herbage that had sprung up, in consequence of the 
recent rains, was destroyed by the locusts, which were to be 
seen tliinly scattered over the ground, and rose in con- 
. siderable numbers on our approach; skipping like grass¬ 
hoppers. Rais bel Cossim informed me that the flights of 
locusts, from which these few had strayed, had gone to some 
hitherto more favoured part of the country to continue their 
ravages. ‘ 

While we were tranquilly travelling along, I asked Rais 
in wliat manner the oil was extracted from the nuts that grew 
in such quantities on tlie Arga tree, which entirely covered 
the sides of the hills. He told me that in the country these 
nuts were swallowed by the goats; (and in fhet we saw these 
animals picking them up under the trees:) that the nu£ passes 
through, after being deprived of its bark, M'hich though 
very bitter, was highly relished by the goats, and when void¬ 
ed, the women and children, who tend them, pick up the 
nuts and put them into a bag, slung about them for the pur- 
})ose, and carry them home, where they crack them between 
stones, get out the kernel, and expressing the oily juice from 
them, they boil it down in a jar, until it becomes of a pro¬ 
per consistence, when it is poured off, and is fit for use. 
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The appearance of this fruit growing thickly on the trees, 
different in size, and variegated in colour from green to rod, 
and from that to bright yellow, had a pleasing effect: the 
ground beneath the trees was also covered with Uiem. 

Having come to the foot of tlie high mountain, we as¬ 
cended it, winding up its sleep side in a zigzag path, very 
difficult of ascent, and indeed almost hnpnic’ticablc. On 
our left was a deep gully, with a considerable stream of water 
running down through it, like a small mill-stream: it poured 
over the precipices, making a loud roaring, that might be 
heard at a great distance; though the whok^ stre^im seemed 
to lose itself entirely in the sand before it reached the bot¬ 
tom of the mountain. The sides of this gully w^cre shaded 
by the Arga and bean tree, and many other bushes, and 
near the water I discovered a few yew or hemlock bushes, 
that reminded me of scenes I had been familiar with in my 
own country. As we rode near the top of the mountain, 
this giflly assumed the .appearance of a rich valley, filled 
witli gardens one above another, supported by strong stone 
walls in the same manner as those I have already described, 
though much larger, and they were apparently well watered 
by the stream that was carried around them in guttci-s fitted 
expressly for tliat purpose. These gardens looked as if they 
were well cultivated, and stored widi vegetables, and num¬ 
bers pf men and boys were at work tilling and dressing 
them. 
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On the highest part of the mountain that we reached, 1 
was much surprized to find a considerable plain spot, nearly 
covered with stacks of salt, which stood very thick, and 
must, I think, have amounted to several hundreds. To see 
marine salt in such quantities on the top of a mountain, 
which I computed to stand at least fifteen hundred feet 
above the surface of the ocean, excited my wonder and 
• curiosity; but wc stopped short of them, for the camels we 
had started with from Stuka were to carry loads of this salt 
back ; so that after Rais had j)aid the o^vners of them for 
their trouble and assistance, they went towards the salt 
heaps, Avishing us a prosperous journey. While we were 
stopped to settle wdth them, wc were taken from the mules 
and seated on the ground, when many of the inhabitants 
came near to have a look at us, Christian Slaves. 'J'hey 
brought with them a feAv raw turnips, which they distributed 
among us: they were the sweetest 1 had ever tasted, and 
very refreshing. We were soon placed upon the’ mules 
again, and I rode a little to the left, in order to find out in 
what way this great quantity of salt had been procured and 
deposited in this singular situation ; on a near approach, I 
saAv a great munber of salt pans formed of clay, and very 
shallow, into which water was conducted by means of small 
gutters cut for the purpose in the clay. The water issues in 
considerable quantities from the side of the mountain, in the 
N.W. part of the plain, (which has been levelled down and 
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regulated with great labour,) and is very strongly impreg¬ 
nated with salt: the pans or basins being very shallow, the 
water is soon evapomted by the heat of the sun, and a 
crystallization of excellent salt is the result. It is small 
grained, and tinged by the jeddish colour of the clay of 
w hich the pans are formed. The highest peak of the moun¬ 
tain did not appear to rise above the salt spring more than 
about one hundred feet: a great number of men and boys, 
were employed in raking and heaping up the salt, and 
numbers more in selling and measuring it out, and loading 
it on camels, mules, and asses. Uais bel Cossim infonned 
me, that this spring furnished the greatest prbpoilion of the 
salt that is made use of in the Moorish tlominions, and in 
Suse; and 1 should estimate the number of camels, mules, 
and asses that were there at tliat time waiting for loads, at from 
four to five hundred. We had met hundreds on the route 
since we left Stuka, loaded with this article, and I afterwards 
saw many loads of the same kind of salt enter Mogadore^ or 
Swearah, Saffy, and Rabat. 

We proceeded to the northward down the mountain, 
which is not so steep on its north as on its south side. 'J’he 
country, after descending it, was tolerably smooth, with 
much of tlie Arga wood ftourishing on every side. Soon 
after dark we came to a wall that inclosed a space of ground 
forty or fifty yards square: it was built of stone and lime, 
six or eight feet in height, with an open space like a gate¬ 
way on its northern side, through which we entered and took 
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up our lodgings on the ground, which was very smooth. A 
walled village was near this yard on the west, and on the 
north, outside of botli walls, stood a mosque or house of 
worship: the inhabitants were chanting their evening or 
eight o’clock prayers m hen we entered the yard ; yet none 
of them came out to look at us, their attention being wholly 
confined to their religious tluties. We were taken from the. 
•mules and placerl near the wall, which kept off’ the night 
wind, and after we had nibbled a little biscuit and drunk 
some water, avc thanked God for his goodness, and tried to 
get a little sleep. The Aviiid did not molest us, and we rested 
until about midnight, when we were awakened by the noise 
occasioned by a company of men with loaded camels and 
mules: they had already entered the yard without ceremony, 
to the number probably of thirty men, ivith three times as 
many camels, mules, and asses. I ivas awakened by the bel¬ 
lowing of the camels, as they were forced to lie down with 
their heavy loads ;—^the men did not speak to ours,* and as 
soon as they had tethered their mules, by tying ropes round 
their footlock joints, and fastening them to pegs driven into 
the ground for that purpose, they laid themselves down to 
sleep, Avrapped up in their haicks. 

Our whole company being awake, they saddled their 
mules, put us thereon, and we proceeded on our journey. 
It was very dark, and the path lay througli a rough stony 
country. We were so weak, tliat we could not sit on the 
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mules without one being behind to steady our tottering 
frames; at daylight we found ourselves near some sub¬ 
stantial buildings, and 1 begged of Rais to buy some milk if 
it was possible: he rode near the gates and asked some of 
the inhabitants for milk ; but they would not sell any. This 
to me was a sore disappointment, as I was benumbed with 
cold, and so much fatigued, that I thought it would be 
impossible for me to ride much farther; which Rais observ- • 
ing, said to me, “ Keep up your spirits, Captain, only a few 
hours longer, and you will be in Swearah, if God Almighty 
continues liis protection.” I was so reduced and debilitated, 
that I could not support even good news with any degree of 
firmness, and such was iny agitation, that it was with the 
utmost difficulty I could keep on my mule for some mo¬ 
ments afterwards. We had been constantly travelling for 
three days and most of three nights, and though I concluded 
we must be near Swearah, I did not think we should reach 
it before late in the evening. Passing along a narrow foot¬ 
way between high bushes, wc came to a long string of sand 
hills on our left, drifted up like the sand heaps on the Desert, 
and along the coast: it was then about eight oY'lock in the 
morning, when mounting the side of one of those hills, the 
city of Swearah broke suddenly upon our view, with the 
island of Mogadore, fonning a harbour, in which was a brig 
riding at anchor with English colours flying:—“ Take cou¬ 
rage, Captain,” said the good Rais; “ there is Swearah,” 
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pointing towards the town; “ and there is a vessel to carry 
you to your country and family:—if God please, you will 
soon see tlic noble Willshire, who will relieve you from all 
your miseries—I thank my God your sufferings are nearly 
at an end, and ♦hat I have been found worthy to be an in- 
stnunent in the hands of the Omnipotent to redeem you from 
slavery.” He next returned thanks to the Almighty, in Ara¬ 
bic, with all that fervour and devotion so peculiar to Mo¬ 
hammedans, and then he ejaculated, in Spanish, “ May it 
have pleased Almighty God to have preserved the lives of 
my wife and children.” 

We now proceeded down the sand hills towards the city— 
but very slowly. Sidi Hamet had been for some lime missr 
ing—he had gone privately forward to be first to carry the 
news to our deliverer of our approach—and now Bel Moo- 
den and Sidi Mohammed left us for a similar purpose, and 
made the best of their way towards the city. It would be 
idle for me to attempt to describe the various emotions of my 
mind at this exquisitely interesting moment: I must leave 
that to be conceived of by the reader. We soon approached 
the walls of an imperial palace, which is situated about two 
miles south-east of Swearah, or Mogadore. The walls are 
built in a stjuare of probably one hundred yards at each side, 
anti about twenty feet in height—^they inclose four small 
square houses, built at the four corners witliin, and which 
rise one story above the walls—^the houses have square roofs, 
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coming to a point in the centre, and handsomely covered 
with green tiles—^they, as well as the other walls, are built 
■with rough stone, cemented with lime, plastered over and 
whitewashed. 

Near the western angle of the walls we stopped, and were 
taken off our mules and seated on the green grass. A small 
stream of fresh water, running from the east, was spreading 
over the sand near its northern wall, flowing and meandering 
slowly towards the bay over the beach, in a number of small 
rills. The water in the bay was quite smooth; small boats 
were moving gently on its glassy surface, or were anchored 
near its entrance, probably for the purpose of tishing; this, 
together with the sight of great numbers of men driving 
camels, cows, asses, and sheep, and riding on horses, all at a 
distance, and going dift'erent ways, together with the view of 
the high steeples in Mogadore, infused into my soul a kind 
of sublime dehght and a heavenly serenity that is indescrib¬ 
able, and to which it had ever before been a stranger. The 
next moment I discovered the American flag floating over a 
part, of the distant city: at this blessed and transporting 
sight, the little blood remaining in my veins, gushed through 
my glowing hen,rt with wild impetuosity, and seemed to pour 
a flood of new life through every part of my exhausted 
frame. We were still seated on the green sward near the 
western wall, and the mules that brought us there were feed¬ 
ing carelessly before us at a little distance. Our deliverer, 
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who had received news of our coming from Sidi Ilamet, 
having first directed the flag of our country to be hoisted as 
a signal, had mounted his horse, ridden out of the city, and 
came to tlic eastern side oi’ the palace walls, where Rais bel 
Cossim met him—unknown,to me. T expected him soon, 
but did not think he w^as so near—he had dismounted, and 
was prepared to “behold some of the most miserable objects 
his imagination could paint—he led his horse along the south 
angle and near the wall: Rais was by liis side, when open¬ 
ing past the corner, 1 heard Rais exclaim, in Spanish, “ Alla 
eslan”—There they arc—at this sound we looked up and 
beheld our deliverer, who had at that instant turned his eyes 
upon us. lie started back one step with surprize. Ilis 
blood seemed to fly from his visage for a moment, but reco¬ 
vering himself* a little, he rushed forward, and clasping me 
to his breast, he ejaculated, “ Welcome to my arms, my 
dear Sir: this is truly a hapjiy moment!” He next took 
each of my companions by llie hand, and welcomed them 
to their liberty, while tears trickled down his manly cheeks, 
and the sudden rush of all the generous and sympathetic 
feelings of his heart nearly choked his utterance; then raising 
his eyes toAvards heaven, he said, “ 1 tliank thee, great Au¬ 
thor of my being, for thy mercy to these my brothers I”— 
He could add no more; his whole frame was so agitated, 
that his strength failed him, and he sank to the ground. We, 
on our part, could only look up towards heaven in silent 
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adoration, while our hearts swelled with indescribable sensa¬ 
tions of gratitude and love to the all wise, all powerful, and 
ever merciful God of the universe, who had conducted us 
through so many dreadful scenes of danger and suffering— 
had controlled the passions and disposed the hearts of tlie 
bai'barous Arabs in our favour, and had finally brought us 
to the arms of such a friend. Tears of joy streamed from 
our eyes, and Rais bel Cossim was so much ^iffected at this 
interview, that in order to conceal his weeping, he hid him¬ 
self behind the wall; for the Moors, as well as the Arabs, 
hold the shedding of tears to be a womanish and degrading 
weakness. After a short pause, when Mr. Willshire had in 
some measure recovered, he said, “ Come, my friends, let 
us go to die city; my house is already prepared for your 
reception.”—^'fhe mules were led up, and we were again 
placed on them and rode ofl’ slowly towards Mogadorc. Mr. 
Savage and Clark were on one mule, and Bums and Horace 
on another, for the purpose of mutually supporting each 
other; but their debility was such, that they fell off on the 
beach two or three times before they reached the city; how¬ 
ever, it was on the soft sand, and as tliey were very light, 
they seemed to have received no material injury ;—they were 
again placed on the mules, and steadied until nur arrival at 
the gates of Swearah, by Moors walking beside them. The 
gateway was crowded with Moors, Jews, and negroes—the 
news of our coming having spread through tlie city, and a 
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curiosity to see Christian slaves, had brought them together 
in great numbers; and the men and boys of the rabble were 
only restrained from committing violence on us, by the gate¬ 
keepers and a few soldiers, who voluntarily escorted us to 
Mr. Willshire's house, and in some measure kept oiF the 
crowd : tliere we were taken from our mules; but some sol¬ 
diers coming in at that instant, said it was the Bashaw’s 
• orders that we should appear before him immediately, and 
we were constrained to obey; it was but a few steps, and 
we were enabled to walk there by supporting one another. 
When we came to the door, we were ushered into a kind of 
entry-way, wKich served as an audience chamber, by Mr. 
Willshire’s Jew interpreter, who, in token of submission, was 
obliged to pull off" his cap and slippers before he could enter. 
We were ordered to sit down on the floor, and we tlien saw 
before us a very respectable looking Moor, of about sixty 
years of age: he was sitting cross-legged on a mat or carpet, 
that lay on the floor, which was terrace-work, drinking tea 
from a small cup—his dress was the Aaick, After he had 
finished his cup of tea and looked at us a moment, he asked 
me, through the interpreter, what countryman I was? where 
my vessel was wrecked? how many men I had in all, and if 
the remainder were alive? how long I had been a slave, and 
if the Arab, my last master, had treated me kindly ? He 
wanted, further, to know how much money from my vessel 
fell into the hands of the Arabs, and what otlier cargo she 
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had. on board. Having satisfied his inquiries in the best 
manner I was able, he said we were now free, and he would 
write to the Emperor respecting me and my men, and hoped 
he would give us leave to go home to our coimtry:—he then 
dismissed us. Mr. Willshire was with us, and answered all 
the questions the Bashaw chose to put to him, and then 
assisted us in returning to liis house. 
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CHAFl’ER XXIV. 

The author and his companions are cleansed^ clothed^ andjed-^- 
he becomes delirious, hut is again restored to reason—the 
‘ kindness of Mr. Willshire—letter from Horatio Sprague, 
Esq. of Gibraltar — author's reflections on his past sufferings 
and on the providential chain of events that had fitted him 
for enduring them, and miraculously supported and restored 
him and his four companions to their liberty. 

Upon our arrival at Mr. Willshire’s house, some Jews were 
ready to shave off our beards, and as the hair of our heads 
was also in a very unpleasant condition; being literally 
filled with vermin; that, as well as our beards, underwent 
the operation of the scissors and razor: the hair was cut off 
irt least as close as the horrible state of our skin and flesh' 
would admit of: this may be imagined, but it is absolutely 
too shocking for description. Our squalid and emaciated 
frames were then purified with soap and water, and our 
hmnanc and generous friend furnished us with some of his 
OAvn clothing, after our bodies, which were still covered 
with sores, had been rubbed with sweet oil. Mr. Willshire’s 
cook had by this time prepared a repast, which consisted of 
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beef cut into square pieces, just large enough for a mouthful 
before it was cooked; these were then rolled in onions, cut 
up fine, and mixed with salt and pepper; they were in the 
next place put on iron skewers and laid horizontally across 
a pot of burning charcoal, and turned over occasionally, 
until it was perfectly roasted: this dish is called Cubbubf and 

4 

in my opinion far surpasses in flavour the so much admired 
beef-steak; as it is eaten hot from the skewers, and is indeed • 
an excellent mode of cooking beef.—^We ate sparingly of 
this delicious food, which was accompanied with some good 
wheaten bread and butter, and followed by a quantity of 
exquisite pomegranates; for our stomachs were contracted 
to such a degree by long fastings, that they had lost their 
tone, and could not receive the usual allowance for a healthy 
mail.—A doctor then appeared and administered to each ol' 
us a dose of physic, which he said was to prepare our 
stomachs for eating. He was a Jew, who had been bred at 
Moscow in Russia, and studied medicine there, and had 
since travelled through Germany, Italy, and Spain; he 
spoke the Spanish language fluently, and I was convinced, 
before 1 left Mogadore, that he possessed much medical as 
well as surgical skill. He had only been in Swearah or 
Alogadore two months, and there was no other physician in 
that city, or in that part of the country, except jugglers or 
quacks. Good beds had been fitted up for myself and Mr. 
Savage in the same room, and after being welcomed by 
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Mr. John Foxcroft and Don Pablo Riva, who had heard of 
our arrival, we retired to rest. . 

My mind, which (though my body was worn down to a 
skeleton) had been hitherto strong, and supported me 
through all my trials, distresses, and sufferings, and enabled 
me to encourage and keep up the spirits of my frequently 
despairing fellow-sufferers, could no longer sustain me: my 
sudden change of situation seemed to have relaxed the very 
springs of my soul, and all my faculties fell into tlie wildest 
confusion. The unbounded kindness, tlie goodness, and 
whole attention of Mr. Willshire, who made use of all the 
soothing language of which the most affectionate brother 
or friend is capable, tended but to ferment the tempest that 
was gathering in my brain. I became delirious—^was bereft 
of my senses—and for tlie space of tlirec days knew not 
where I was.—When my reason returned, I found I had 
been constantly attended by Mr. Willshire, and generally 
kept in my room, though he would sometimes persuade me 
to walk in the gallery with liim, and used every means in 
his jjower to restore and compose my bewildered senses: 
that I had remained continually batlied in tears, and shud¬ 
dering at the sight of every human being, fearing I should 
again be carried into slavery. I had slunk into the darkest 
corner of my room ; but though insensible, I seemed to 
know the worth of my friend and deliverer, and would agree 
to, and comply with his advice and directions. 
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In the mean time, this most estimable and noble minded 
young man had spared neither pains nor expense in pro¬ 
curing for us every comfort, and in administering, with his 
own hands, night and day, such relief and refreshment as 
our late severe sufferings and present debility required. lie 
had sent oft* persons on mules to the vicinity of the city of 
Morocco, more than one hundred miles, and procured some 
of the most delicious fruits that country can produce, such 
as dates, figs, grapes, pomegranates, &c. He gave us for 
drink the best of wines, and I again began to have an appe¬ 
tite tor my food, which was prepared with the greatest care. 
My men were furnished with shirts, trowsers, and jackets, 
and being fed with the most nourishing soups and other 
kinds of food, gained a considerable degree of strength. 
Captain Wallace, of the English brig Pilot, then being in 
the port, furnished us with some pork, split peas, and 
potatoes, and seemed very friendly. Clark and Bums were 
but the skeletons of men—Mr. Savage and Horace were 
nearly as much reduced, but not having been diseased in so 
great a degree, they were consequently stronger. Many of 
my bones, as well as my ribs, had been divested entirely, 
not only of flesh, but of skin, and had appeared white like 
dry bones when on the Desert; but they were now nearly 
covered again, though we still might with some reason be 
termed the dry skeletons of Moorish slaves. At the instance 
of Mr. Willsliire I was weighed, and fell short of ninety 
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pounds, though my usual weight, for the last ten years, had 
heen over two hundred and forty pounds: the weight of my 
companions was less than I dare to mention, for I appre¬ 
hend it would not be believed, that the bodies of men re¬ 
taining the vital spark should not weigh forty pounds. 

The sight of my face in a glass Cidled to my recollection 
all the trying scenes I had passed through since my ship¬ 
wreck ;—I could contemplate with pleasure and gratitude 
the power, and wisdom, and fore-knowledge of the Supreme 
Being, as well as His mercy and unbounded goodness. I 
could plainly discover that the train of events which, in my 
former life,’! had always considered as great misfortunes, 
had been directed by unerring wisdom, and had fitted me for 
running the circle marked out by the Omnipotent. When 
I studied the French and Spanish languages, I did it from 
expectations of future gain in a commercial point of view. 
All the exertions I had hitherto made to become acquainted 
with foreign languages, and to store my mind with learning 
and a knowledge ol‘ mankind, had procured for me no 
wenlth; without Avhich acquirement a man is generally con¬ 
sidered on the stage of the world as a very insignificant 
creature, that may be kicked off or trampled upon by the 
pampered worms of his species, who sport around him with 
all the upstart pride of (in many instances) ill gotten treasure. 
T had been cheated and swindled out of property by those 
whom I considered my fiiends i yet my mind Avas formexl 
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for friendship :—I do not speak of this in the way of boast¬ 
ing. My hand had never been slack in relieving the dis¬ 
tresses of my fellow men whenever I had the power, in the 
different countries where I had been; but I had almost 
become a stoic, and had very nearly concluded that disino 

tcrested friendship and benevolence, out of the circle of a 

« 

man's own family, was not to be found; that the virtuous 
man, if poor, was not only despised by his more fortunate 
fellow creatures, but forsaken almost by Providence itself. 
I now, however, had positive proof to the contrary of some 
of those hasty and ill-founded opinions; and I clearly saw 
that 1 had only been tutored in the school of adversity, in 
order that I might be prepared for fulfilling the purpose for 
which 1 had been created. 

In the midst of those reflections I received, by a courier 
from Consul-General Simpson, at Tangier, to Mr. Willshire, 
the following letter:—it speaks the soul of the writer, and 
needs no comment. 


Gibraltar^ IZth November, 1815. 

My- DEAR Riley, 

I will not waste a moment by unnecessary preamble. 
I have written to Mr. Willshire, that your draft on me for 
twelve hundred dollars, or more, shall be duly paid for the 
obtainment of your liberty* and those with you. I have 
sent him two double-barrelled guns to meet his promise to 
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the Moor.—In a short time after the receipt of this, I hope 
to have the happiness to take you by tlie hand under my 
roof again. You will come here by the way of Tangier. 

Your assured friend, 

Horatio Sprague. 

My sensations on reading this letter, and on seeing that 
written by Mr. Sprague to Mr. Willshire, I must leave to 
the reader to imagine, and only observe that my acquaint¬ 
ance with that gentleman was but very slight, say about ten 
days, while 1 remained at Gibraltar, immediately before my 
disaster—it was sufficient for him to know his fellow crea¬ 
tures were in distress, and that it Avas in his power to relieve 
them. Mr. Sprague is a native of Boston, the capital of the 
State of Massachusetts, and had established himself as a 
respectable merchant in Gibraltar a little before the breaking 
out of the late war.—In the early part of that Avar a ,11 umber 
of American vessels Avere dispatched by individuals with 
cargoes of provisions, &c. for Spain and Portugal—these 
vessels Avcrc navigated under enemies’ licenses, but from 
some cause or other many of them Avere seized on the ocean 
by British ships of Avar, and conducted to Gibraltar; where 
both the vessels and their cargoes Avere condemned, and 
their crews turned adrift in the streets Avithout a cent of 
money in their pockets, ami left to the mercy of tlic ele- 
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ments. Mr. Gavino, the American consul, would not act 
in their behalf, because (as he stated) bis functions had 
ceased by reason of the war;—when this humane and 
sroiierous gentleman took them under his protection, hired 
the hulk of an old vessel for tUem to live in, furnished them 
with provisions and other necessaries aiul comforts for the 
term of one whole year or upwards, and in this manner 
sujiported for the greater part of that time'as many as one 
hundred and filly men—this he did from his own purse, and 
out of pure philanthropy—of this I was informed by Mr. 
Charles Moore, of Philadelphia, and other gentlemen of 
respectability and veracity, lie also furnished and sent a 
considerable sum of money to Algiers, which bought from 
hard labour our unfortunate countrymen, comprising the 

officers and crew of the brig -, Captain Smith, of 

Boston, who were made slaves by that regency ;—in this he 
was assisted by Messrs. Charles H. Hall and Co. merchants 
at Cadiz, and several other worthy and r(;specteble Ameri¬ 
cans ; but the loss of the United States’ sloop of war the 
Epervicr, when homeward bound, having on board all the 
redeemed slaves after the peai^c with Algiers, rendered it 
impossible for them to communicate their sense of gratitude 
for Mr. Sprague’s humanity. These facts were stilted to 
me by several respectable individuals in Gibraltar, and can 
be authenticated beyond a doubt. 
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After my mind had liecn again tranquillized by a reircsh- 
ing night’s sleep, my reflections returned to my providential 
preservation. 

When my vessel was wrecked, 1 was endued with presence 
of mind, judgment, and prudence, whereby my whole crew 
was saved in the first instance, and safely landed. AVhen 1 
was seized on afterwards by the Arabs, a superior Intelligence 
. suddenly suggested to my mind a stratagem by which my 
life was saved, though one of my unfortunate companions 
was sacrificed to glut the brutal ferocity of the natives, 
ivhilst 1 was conducted to the ivreck in safety through a 
tremendous surf that rolled over me every instant. 'J'he 
ways of Providence were next traced out to my wondering 
eyes in the smoothing down of the sea, so that we were 
enabled to row our crazy boat out with safety to the ocean, 
and in our preservation in an open boat amidst violent gales 
of wind, though her timbers and planks seemed only to hold 
together by the pressure of the sea acting upon their outer 
side. When destitute of provisions and water, Mom down 
with privations and fatigues, we were again landed on the 
coast, carried on the top of a dreadful wave over the heads 
of craggy rocks that must have dashed us and our boat to 
atoms without a particular divine protection. We were next 
forced to climb over the most formidable precipices and 
obstructions, before it was possible to arrive on the dreary 
Desert above us; these delays were necessary to bring us, at 
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a proper time, within sight of fires kindled by Arabs, wiio 
had arrived there that tlay, (and who were the first, as I was 
afterwards informed, who had been there to water their 
camels within the last thirty days,) and who were pro¬ 
videntially sent to save our lives, as we could not have 
existed a day longer without drink. Though my skin was 
burned off by the sun’s rays, and myself given as a slave to 
those wandering wretches—^the same Ahnioihty power still 
preserved my life, endowed me with intelligence to com¬ 
prehend a language I had never before heard spoken, and 
enabled me to make myself understood by that people, and 
in some degree respected. Sidi Hamet (though a thievish 
Arab) had been sent from the confines of flic Moorish 
empire before I left Gibraltar: he was conducted by the 
same unening Wisdom to my master’s tent; his heart ivas 
softened at the recital of my distresses, and instead of trading 
in the aiticlc of ostrich feathers, (which was his whole 
business there, as he believed,) he was persuaded by a 
wretched naked skeleton of a slave, merely retaining the 
glimmering of the vital spark, against his own judgment, 
and directly and strenuously opposed by his brother and 
partner, who insisted that if even I told the truth, and had a 
friend in Morocco to purchase me on my arrival there, yet 
my death must certainly happen long before it was possible 
to get me to that place: yet this same brother, one of the 
most barbarous of men, was forced, tliough against his will. 
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to a^rcc, and to lend the aid of his property in effecting the 
purchase, and to exert himself to support and to defend 
myself and four companions through the Desert, whilst all 
his schemes for selling and separating us had constantly 
proveil abortive. A Spanish barque had been destroyed by 
the natives on the coast of Suse, north of Cape Nun, and 
nineteen men hatf been cither massacred by the natives, or 
were groaning out a miserable existence in tlie worst kind of 
barbarian slavery—^this event alone had furnished a piece 
of paper on which I wrote the note, at a venture, to 
Mogadore: my note fell into the hands of a perfect stranger^ 
whose name, I had never even heard of, and who was as 
ignorjint of riiiiic. This excellent young man was touched 
b}^ the stune Power who had hitlierto protected me: he 
agreed to pay the sum demanded without reflection, though 
his utter ruin might have been the consequence, trusting 
implicitly to the written word of a wretched naked slave; a 
person of w hom he had no knowledge, and who was then 
three himdred miles distant, and even out of the power of 
the government that jwotected him; and his impatience to 
relieve my distresses was so great, that he instantly paid the 
money demanded by my master, on his simply agreeing to 
to stay in Swearah (Mogadore) until we came up, but with¬ 
out the power to keej) him one instant if he chose to go 
away; nor would he allow time to the magnanimous Moor, 
who kindly volunteered to go down after us, at the imminent 
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risk of his life, scarcely to take leave of his family: mounting 
liim on his oivn mule, and begging him to hurry on, day and 
night, until he reached us, and to spare neither pains nor 
expense in fetching us to Mogadore. 

I cannot here omit mentioning the manner in which Mr. 
Willshire got iny first note. Sidi Hamet (the bearer of it) 
was one of tliose Arabs belonging to a tribe sumamed by 
the Moors sons of Lions, on account of their unconquerable 
spirit; when he came to the gate of Swearah or Mogadore, 
he providentially was met by Rais bel Cossim, who though 
a perfect stranger, asked him, “ From whence qome you, 
son of a lion?” Upon which Sidi Hamet stopped, and made 
known his business. This Moor was the only one which 
Mr. Willshire placed confidence in, or treated as a friend : 
he conducted Sidi Hamet to Mr. Willshirc's house, and 
offered to leave his family, who were tlien sick, and to do his 
utmost to restore me and my men to liberty. Providence 
had also' caused us to be stopped at Stuka, where we had 
time to recover, in part, from our illness, and to gain 
strength enough to support us through the remainder of 
our journey; had turned the contrivanct^s of Sheick Ah 
into nothingness, and finally jirovided for us such a friend 
as Mr. Sprague of Gibraltar, one of the most feeling and 
best of men. 

This providential chain of events, thus planned and 
executed, even against the will of the principal agents 
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employed, filled my mind with unutterable thankfulness and 
wonder at the wisdom, the goodness, and the. mercy of God 
towards me; and the emotions which these reflections excited 
kept me almost constantly bathed in tears for the greatest 
part of a month. When I-retired to rest, and sle(^p had 
closed my eyes, ipy mind still retaining the strong impression 
of my past sufferings, made them tlic subjects of my dreams. 
I used to rise iir my sleep, and think I was driving camels up 
and down the sandy hills muir the Desert, or along the craggy 
steeps of Morocco: obeying my master’s orders in putting 
on my fetters, or beckets, on the legs and knees of his 
camels, ami .’in the midst of my agonizing toils and heart- 
sickening anxieties, while groping about my room, 1 would 
hit my head against something, which would stjirtle and 
awaken me: then I Avould throAv myself on my bed again to 
sleep, and dream, and act over similar sc;cncs. Fearing 1 
should get out of my chamber and injure myself in my 
sleep, I always locked the door, and hid the key before I 
went to bed. There ^\ as a grating to the windows of the 
apartments 1 slept in, and I often awoke and found myself 
trying to gel out. My mind at length became more composed 
and serene as my strength increased, and by the first of 
December J was able to ride out, and to walk about the city. 
Mr. Willshire, whose whole attention had been shoAvn to me 
and my (-ompanions, tried every means to divert my mind 
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from the subject of my reflections, and would ride out with 
me to a garden two miles out of the city, accompanied by 
a Moor, where we passed away many pleasant hours, which 
were endeared by every feeling and sentiment of gratitude 
and esteem on the one part, arid of generous sympathy and 
god-like benevolence on the other. , 

In this garden stood a venerable fig-trcc, whose body and 
boughs Avere covered Avith the names, and initials of the 
names, of almost all the Europeans and Americans Avho had 
visited SAvearah, or Mogadore, carved out with knives in 
the thick bark, accompanied Avith the dates of their several 

f 

visits, &c. This Avas a kind of monument 1 delighted to 
examine; it seemed to say that Swearah Avas once a flourish¬ 
ing city, when its commerce Avas fostered by the Moorish 
government; but noAv, that superstition, fanaticism, and 
tyranny bear sway, they have sAvept uAvay Avith their per¬ 
nicious breath, the whole Avealth of its once industrious and 
highly favoured inhabitants;—^liave driven the foreigner from 
their shores, and it seems as if the curse of Heaven had 
fallen on the whole land, for in spite of all the exertions of 
its cultivators and the fertility of the soil, severe droughts, 
and the ravages of the locusts, have I'reiiuently caused a 
famine in that country, from Avhence Avheat was exported in 
immense quantities but a few years past for Spain and 
Portugal, at half a dollar per bushel. Not a single bushel 
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had been shipped for some yeans past, and at this time none 
was to be had at any price, except now and then a few bags, 
brought from the province of Duquella, which could only 
be purchased by the most wealthy: the others were provided 
with scanty portions of barley, of which they made their 
cous-coo-soo. 


T y 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

The author’s motives for requesting of and writing down, his 
former Master’s Narrative of Travels on the Desert when in 
Mogadorc, together with Sidi Ilamet’s Narrative of a 
Journey across the Great Desert to Tombuctoo, and back 
again to Wednoon, with a caravan. 

From the time 1 had a prospect of being redeemed from 
slavery, 1 had determined (if that should ever happen) to 
write an account of our sutferings, which I considered 
greater than had ever fallen to the lot of man, and also to 
embody such obseiTations as’ 1 had been enabled to make 
•while a slave, in travelling the Gn^at Desert, &c. &c, for the 
satisfaction of my family ami the friends of my fellow- 
sutferers. My late master was yet in Mogadore, for he 
remained in the house of my deliverer about two weeks after 
our arrival, and he now mentioned to me that he and his 
brother had been three times to Tond)nctoo (as he had 
before informed Mr. Willshire) with caravans, and had 
crossed the Desert in almost every direction. I felt in¬ 
terested in making every inquiiy that could suggest itself to 
my mind respecting the face and the extent of the Desert 
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and the countries south of it; and although 1 was convinced, 
by my own observations, that both he and his Imrtlirr, 
probably in common witli ihc Arabs ol'the Desert, knew the 
courses they steered, notwithstantling they had no compass 
or any other instrument to direct them in their journeys, yet 
wishing to be fylly satisfied in this particular, I took them 
up upon the roof of the house (whic h was tlal and terraced 
with stones laid in lime clement, and smooth like a floor) 
onc'. clear evening, and them told them that J wanted to know 
l)y what means tht?y were enabled to find their way acioss 
the; trac'kless Desert. Sidi Hanujt immediately pointed out 
to nu; the ncath or polar stiir, and the great bear, and told me 
the Arabic names of the prineijial fixed stars, as Avcdl as of 
the planets, then visible in the firmament, and his manner 
of' steering and reckoning time by the means of them. His 
correct observations on the stars, perfectly astonished me: 
he appearc'd to be much better ac(]uaintcd Avith the motions 
of theheaAmnly bodies than I Avas, av ho had made it my study 
for a great many years, and navigated to many parts of the 
globe by their assisUuic c. To convince me that he kncAV tlie 
cardinal points, he laid tAvo small slicks across at right 
angles, onc pointing direct]}' toAvards the polar star—he 
next placed tAvo others across, dividing the circle into eighths, 
and then in like manner into sixteenths, so that I Avas satisfied 
he knoAv the reejuisite divisions of the compass: and on thg 
next day I reejuested him to give me a uaiTativc of his 
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joumeyings on, and across the Desert, with which he very 
readily complied, and related as follows;—^^vhile I sat in my 
room with pen, ink, and paper, and noted it down, having 
tlie Moor Bel Mooden to interpret and explain to me in 
Spanish such parts of the narrative as I did not perfectly 
comprehend in Arabic. I give it to the rcijdcr as nearly as 
possible in the words of the narrator, and do not hold 
myself responsible for Sidi Hamet’s correctness, or his vera¬ 
city, though for my own part I have no doubt but he meant 
to, and did tell the truth as near as his recollection serA ed 
him, and as he had a retentive memory, and the incidents 
related were calculated to impress themselves strongly on 
his intelligent mind, I have no doubt but his whole uaTrative 
is substantially true. 


SECTION I. 

Sidi Unmet’s Narrative of a Journey from Widnoon across the 
Great Desert to Tombuctoo, and back again to Widnoon. 

\ “ The first time I set out to cross the Great Desert, was 
several years ago, (about nine or ten,) being in the vicinity of 
Wiilnoon, Avherc 1 had the year before been married to the 
daughter of Sheick Ali, (a beautiful woman, who is now my 
wife, and has two fine boys and one girl.) I, with my 
brother Scid, joined the caravan at Widnoon, by the advice 
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of Sheick Ali: we had four camels loaded with haicks and 
some other goods. The whole caravan consisted of about 
three thousand camels and eight hundred men, with goods 
of almost every kind that arc sold in Morocco. The men 
were all armed with good muskets and scimitars, and tlie 
whole under the command oi Sheick ben Soleyman ol’Walde- 
leim, (Woled Deleim on the map,) Avilh four good guides. 
We set out from Widnoon, in Susc, Avhich is a great place 
of trade, late in the fall of the year, and travelled six days 
to the west, when Ave came to the last mountain—there avc 


stopped ton days, and let our camels feed on the bushes, 
while half the" men Avcrc employed in getting Avood from the 
mountain, and burning it into charcoal, Avhich avc put into 
bags, as it was light, and laid it on the camels over the other 
goods; then setting off for the Desert, we mounted up to its 
level, which is a great deal higher than the country near it 
to the north, and travelled four days on the hard level; Ave 
then passed amongst the high sand hills, Avhich you saw 
Avhen Ave Avcrc coming up, in order that avc might keep 
along by the great sea, so as to be sure of finding water: avc 
travelled through and among these gi*cat mountains of sand, 
Avhich Avere then very bad to pass, because the Avind blew so 
hard, Ave could scarcely keep together, being almost covered 
ui) by the flying sand: it took us six days to get through 
them; after Avhich the gi*ound was smooth, and almost as 
hard as the floor of a house, for ten da3's more, when Ave 
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came to a watering-place, called Biblah; there we watered 
our camels, for they were very thirsty, and eight of them 
had died and served us for Ibod. We stopped at that great 
well seven days, and afterwards kept on our journey to thi* 
S. W. twenty days, to another well, called Kibir Jibl, but 
there rvas no water in it, and Ave were obliged to go six 
days’ journey to the sca-coast, where there was a well close 
to the sea, whose water was verv black and salt: here wc 
were forced to unload tlu* camels, and gel them down the 
bank to the water, but after drinking, thc}'^ yielded us some 
milk, which had been almost dried up before we found, 
however, nothing for them to feed on, and had been obliged 
to give them of the coals to eat once a day for many days : 
this kept them alive, but it made their milk almost as black 
as the coals themselves, yt:t it Avas good, and Ave were glad 
to get it. It took up six tlays to Avater the Avhole of them, 
Avhen AA'c set out again, and travelled near the sea, Avhere Avt; 
found Avells about every ten days, like the one we had 
already visited, but veiy few grecii leaves on the little 
bushes, in the few small valleys w^e saw, for no rain had 
fallen for a great Avhile on that part of the Desert. 

“ After a journey of four moons, Ave came to the south 
j)art of the Desert, and Avent doAvn into the country of 
Soudain, Avhere avc found a little stream of good running 
Avater, and some hushes, and some grass, and a very large 
tribe of Bessebes Arabs, (Libdessebas on the map,) who had 
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plenty of barley and inaizsc or Indian coni, of whioli ive 
bought some, and made bread, and stopped here one moon. 
We lost on the Desert more tlian tliree hundred camels, 
which died of fatigue, and the want of water aiul food, but 
not one man. All the tribes of Arabs we came near, took 
their stull' on their camels, and rode away as fast as they 
could, so as not to be robbed, and we did not lind any 
•party strong enough to attack us, although we saw a great 
many tribes, but they were very poor, on the Zaharah, or 
Great Desert.” 1 then asked him how the face of the 
Desert looked in general, as he passed over it, taking the 
whole together, or if there was any material diircrence in 
dilierent parts of it, near the sea-coast? to which he an¬ 
swered :— 

“ The whole extent of the T>(^sert neai’ the sea-coast is like 
that we came over in bringing you up here, except in one 
place, where we travelled for luiarly one moon, without 
meeting with so much as one valley with green bushes in it 
for the camels to feed on: the whole is a trackless waste. 
Close by the sea we were obliged to pass mountains of sand 
that was blown up from the shore before the wind, but the 
guides always went befoi'c us, to show'which way the caravan 
must go, and to find a place to stop in. Our camels had 
«^alen up all the coals we had laid upon them before %ve got 
off the Desert, and two of them had died, so that my brother 
and I had only two remaining, but we kept all our goods. 
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After we had rested one moon, and got our camels recruited, 
we set off to the east on tlie border of the Ueseit, close by 
the low country, with mountains in sight to the south, most 
of the way, and in two moons more we came near Tom- 
buctoo, where we stopped in-a deep valley with the caravan, 
and went every day close to the strong walls of tlie city witli 
our goods, (but without our guns,) to trade them off with the 
negroes, who had gum, and gold rings, and gold powder,- 
and great teeth, such as are sold in Swearah, (i. e. elephants* 
teeth,) and slaves, and fine turbans: they had plenty of 
cows, and asses, and a few sheep, and barley^ com, and 
rice; but the little river tliat runs close to the wall on the 
west, was quite dry, and all tlie people in tlie city were 
obliged to fetch water for tliemselves to drink, with asses, 
from the great river south of the city, (about one hour’s ride 
on a camel,) and we were forced to go there to water our 
camels, and get our drink. 

“ After staying near Tombuctoo one moon and a half, 
the season being far advanced, we set out again for Wid- 
noon. I had not been in the city all the time we stopped 
here, because 1 Avas chosen captain of two hmidred men 
that kept guard all the time about the caravan, to keep off 
the thievish Arabs and tlie bands of negroes that were 
hovering aroimd us to carry off om’ camels, if any of tlicm 
strayed away; but Ave lost only twenty during our whole 
stay at Tombuctoo, and the Sheick gave me for my trouble 
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a fine young negro girl slave, which I carried home with me, 
and she now lives with iny wife. We set out for home 
from Tombuctoo in the month of Rhamadan, after the feast, 
and went back by the same route we had come—^that is to 
say, we went first to tlie west, one moon, along the border of 
the Desert. We durst not take any thing without paying 
for it, because we were afraid of the inhabitants, who were 
. a mixture of Arabs and negroes, and all of them Moham¬ 
medans, but very bad men: they had also many white men 
slaves. I saw sixteen or eighteen myself, and a great many 
blacks. These true believers have very fine horses, and they 
go south to the country of the rivers, and tlicrc tliey attack 
and take towns, and bring away all the negroes for slaves, if 
they will not believe in the prophet of God; and caiTy off 
all their cattle, rice, and corn, and burn their houses; but if 
they will adopt the true faith, they are then exempt from 
slavery, and their houses are spared, upon their surrendering 
up one-half‘ of their cattle, and half of their rice and corn; 
because, they say, God has delivered their enemies into 
their hands. The negroes live in small tOAvns, fenced in 
with reeds or bushes, and sometimes with stones, but the 
Arabs live only in tents, and can move off in a minute on 
their horses, whilst their wives and children ride on camels 
and asses. Before we struck oft' N. W. on the Desert for 
tlie sea-coast, we stopped in the hill country, and fatted our 
camels, and burned wood to make charcoal to carry with 
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us: w^e were encamped on the bank of a little river, one 
da)f"s journey from a large town of negroes, named Jathrow. 
1 did not go to it, but the Sheiek did, and bought some 
corn and baiicy, and forty oxen for our pro\ isions. 

“ After we had prepared our coals, and laid in our provi¬ 
sions, we went up on to the level Desert, and set off to the 
N. \V. and in three moons and a half more \\c reached 
AV idnoon again, having been gone almost a .year and a half. 
We Imd lost about five hundred camels, tlial either died, or 
were killed to give us meat, and while we stayed at Tom- 
buctoo, and were coming home, tlnrty-four of our men had 
died, and we lost eighty slaves.” I asked him what were 
the goods they carried down at tliat time ? he answered:— 

“ We had about one hundred camels loaded with iron 
and knives, and two hundred with salt; all the others carried 
haicks, and blue and white cloth, and amber, and tobacco, 
and silk handkerchiefs, and chillt/ weed, and spices, and a 
great many other articles. Seid and myself had lost two of 
our camels, but had got two negro slaves, and some gold 
<lust, worth six camels, and ornaments for our wives: but 
Sheiek Ali was not satisfied, because 1 did not give him two 
slaves; so that he made war against me, and battered dow n 
my towMi which 1 built, (it was but a small one,) and took 
away ail 1 had, together wdth my wife, because he said 1 was 
a bad man, and he was stronger than me: I myself, how'- 
ever, escaped, and after one year 1 asked him for my wife 
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again, and he gave her to me with all he had taken, for he 
loved his daughter: but 1 had no house, so I removed into 
the Sultan’s dominions, near tlu>, eiu^ ol‘ Morocco, close hv 
the Atlas mountains, and lived there Avith mv father and 
brothers two years, Avithout going forth to trade.” 


SECTION If. 

Sidi Hamet sets out on another journey for Tombuctoo—the 
caravan is mostly destroyed for want of water, by drifting 
sand, and by mutiny, ^c.—the few that escape, get to the 
south of the Desert. 

“ About that time one of our party, when we first went 
to Tombuctoo, named Bel Moese, came to see me—^lie was 
going to join the caraA'^an at Widnoon again, and persuaded 
Seid and me to go with him; so Ave bought eight camels be¬ 
tween us, and sold off our cattle and sheep, and bought 
goods and poAvder, and went Avith him to Widnoon, and 
joined the caravan. Sheick Ali came to meet me like a 
friend, and gave me two camels laden with barley, and 
wished me a sate journey. The Shcick Avho Avas chosen by 
all the people to command the caravan, Avas named Sidi 
Ishrel; he A\'as the friend of Sidi Ishem, who owned almost 
one-half of the whole caravan, and Ave set out from Widnoon, 
with about lour thousand camels, and more than one thou- 

z z 2 
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sand men, all well armed. We laid in an abundant store of 
barley, and had a jrreat many milch camels, and it was dc- 
terinined lo go south across the Desert, nearly on a straight 
c'oiirse for Toinbuctoo, by the way tlic great caravans 
generally travelled; though there had been several of them 
destroyed on that route, that is to say, one within every 
ten or twelve years. We Avent to the south, around the bot¬ 
tom of the great Atlas mountains, six days’, journey; then 
Ave slopped close by it, and cut wood and burned coals for 
the camels, for the caraA’^ans never attempt to cross die Desert 
without this article: four hundred camels out of the number 
were loaded Avith proAUsions and water for the journey, and 
afler having rested ten days, and given the camels jilenty of 
drink, Avc went uj) on the Desert, and steered oft* lo the 
south-easterly. We travelled along, and met with no sand 
for fifteen days; it Avas all a smooth surface, baked together 
so hard, that a loaded camel could not make a track on it 
lo be seen: Ave saw no track* to guide us, and kept our 
course by the stars, and sun, and moon. We found only one 
spot in all that time where our camels could satisfy their 
appetites by eating the shrubs in a shalloAv valley, but the 
great Avell in it was filled up with stones and sand, so Ave 
f;ould procure no water there; at the end of fifteen days, 
however, Ave came to a very fine deep valley, witli twenty 
wells in it; but avc found Avater in only six of them, because 
the Desert av.'is very dry: here avc Avatered all our camels. 
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and replenished oiir bottles or skins, and having rested seven 
days, we departed for the south-eastward, our camels being 
well filled witli leaves and thorn bushes. 

“ We travelled along three days on the hard sand, and 
then arrived among innumerable drifts of fine loose sand; not 
such coarse sand as you saw near the sea; it was as fine as 
the dust on a. path, or in a house, and the camel’s feet sank 
• fn it every step up to their knees; after travelling amongst 
this sand (which in the day-time was almost as hot as coals 
of fire) six days, there began to blow a fierce ivind from the 
south-east,’called the wind of the Desert, bringing death and 
destruction with it: we could not advance nor retreat, so 
we took the loading from off our camels, and piled it in 
one great heap, and made tlie camels lie down. The dust 
flew so thick that we could not see e^ich other nor our 
camels, and were scarcely able to breathe—so wc laid dowm 
w ith our faces in the dust, and cried aloud with one voice 
to (jod—‘ Groat and merciful God, spare our lives!’ but the 
wund blew dreadfully for the space of two days, and we were 
obliged to move ourseb es whenever the sand got so heavy 
on us that it shut out all the air, and prevented us from 
breathing; but at length it pleased the Most High to hear 
our supjilications; the wind ceased to blow; all was still 
again, and we crawled out of the sand that had buried us 
for so long a time, but not all, for when the company was 
numbered, three hundred were missing—all that were left 
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having joined in thanks to God for his merc^' in sparing 
our lives,—we then proceeded to dig out tlie camels from 
the sand that had buried their bodies, which, together with 
the reloading of them, took us two days. About two hun¬ 
dred of them were dead—^therc was no grt;en thing to be 
seen, and we were obliged to give the camels a little w'atcr 
from the skins, to wash their parchctl throats with, and some 
charcoal to eat; then we kept on twenty-fo\u* days as fast as 
we coidd through the dry, deep, and hot sand, Avithout 
finding any green busiies ivorth noticing for our <*aracls to 
cat, when we came to a famous valley and Avatering-place, 
called Haherah. All our camels w'crc almost expiring, and 
could not carry the whole of their loads; so w^e threw away 
a great deal of the salt before avc got to Haherah, w'hcre we 
intended to stop twenty days to recruit our beasts, but Avho 
can conceive our disappointment and distress, Avhen avc 
found there w as no Avatcr in any of the Avells of this great 
valley! not one drop of rain had fallen there for the last 
year. Tlie caravan, that amounted to upwards of one thou¬ 
sand men and four thousand camels when we set out, was 
already reduced to about six hundred men, and thirty-five 
hundred camels. The authority of Sheick Ishrel could now 
scarcely restrain those almost despemte men; every one was 
eager to save his OAvn life and property, and separately 
.sought the means of relief by running about die valley in a 
desultory manner, looking for ivater; this disorder continued 
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lor two days, when being convinced that nothing could be 
done without union, they became obedient, and joined to¬ 
gether in great numbers in digging out tlie different wells. 
After digging five days without the smallest sign of water, all 
subordination was entirely at q,n end. The Sheick, who w'as 
a wise and prudent man, advised and insisted that all the 
camels should be killed but three hundred, so that the little 
. water found in tjiem, together with their blood, might keep 
the rest alive, as well as all tlic men, until, by llie aid of Pro¬ 
vidence, they should reach some place where they could find 
water ; but the company would not hearken to this advice, 

though the best that could possibly be given; no one being 
/ 

willing to have his own property sacrificed. Sheick Ishrel, 
however, dirccteil thirty of the oldest and most judicious 
men lo pick out the three hundred camels that Averc to be 
spared, Avho accordmgly selected the most vigorous; but 
when they began to kill the others, a most furious quarrel 
and horrible battle commenced. The Sheick, though a man 
of God, was killed in a moment—^two or three hundred more 
Avere butchered by each other in the course of that dreadful 
day; and the blood of the slain Avas drunk to allay the thirst 
of those who shed it. Seid was badly Avounded Avith a dag¬ 
ger in his arm—about five hundred camels Avere killed this 
clay, and the others drank the water from their bodies, and 
also their blood. 

“ Fearing tliere would be no end to this bloody conflict 
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until all had perished, and as I had been a captain in the 
other caravan, and knew how to steer a course on the Desert; 
and as both Seid and myself were very strong men, we 
killed four out of six of our own camels tliat remained, in 
the first part of the night, an.d gave their water and blood 
to the other two; we saved a small package of goods, and 
some barley, and some meat, and persuaded thiijty of our 
friends privately to do as we liad done, and join us, for we . 
meant to set off' that night. This was agreed on, for to stay 
there was certain death, and to go back was no less so. We 
were all ready about midnight, aiid without making any 
noise, we moved off' with our company of thirty men and 
thirty-two camels. The night was very cloudy and dark, 
and it thundered at a distance, as if the Almighty was angry 
with us for fighting together; but there was no rain. We 
went towards the south-west, in the hope of reaching Tishlah, 
another watering-place, before our camels died: the Desert 
was dry’and hard, and as we went along, we found only 
noAv and then a little hollow, with a few prickly shrubs in it: 
these the camels devoured as we passed among tliem; but 
many died, so that on the twelfth day we had only eighteen 
camels left; when tlie Great God saved our lives by sending 
a tempest of rain, but he thundered so as to make the whole 
eartli tremWe, because of our sins, and we all fell u{K>n our 
faces and implored his forgiveness: tlic rain that fell upon 
the ground gave plenty of water to our camels, and we filled 
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thirty skins with it; when we steered to the south towards 
'the borders of the Desert. Nine of our cGmpany had died, 
and many of our camels, before we went down from the 
Desert to the cultivated land, and we then made to the south 
towards a little river of fresh'water, to which some Arabs 
whom we met wi^h, directed us, after they had first given 
us some rice and some milk, for all our milch camels had 
■ died on the desert. 


SECTION III. 

Sidi Hamet’s journeyings. His arrival on the banks of the 
river, called by the natives Gozen-Zair, and at Tombuctoo — 
description of that city—its commerce, wealth, and inhabi¬ 
tants. 

“ Those of US who hail escaped with our lives from the 
Desert, only twenty-one in number, with twelve camels, out 
of a caravan of one thousand men and four thousand camels, 
stopped near a small toAvn, called Wabilt, on the bank of a 
river about half as broad as from the city of Mogadorc to 
the island, that is to say, fifty yards. Wc had no provi¬ 
sions, but the negroes seeing us mi distress, came out and 
gave us some meat, and bread made from barley-corn:— 
here we remained ten days to recruit ourselves and our 
camels^ which were just alive. The river on whose bank we 
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remained, was called by those who spoke in Arabic, tl Wad 
Tenij, and by the negroes, Gozen-zair. A very high ridge 
of mountains, great like Atlas seen from Suse, (but not 
capped with snow,) lie to the south-westward, and at a 
distance. After resting om’selves and our camels for ten 
days, Ave set forward for Tombuctoo. .We travelled for 
four days to the eastward through Soudan, a liilly country, 
but of a very rich soil, and much of it cultivated with the 
hoe.”—I then asked him what he meant by Soudan ? and he 
said, “ The whole country south of the Great Desert from 
the Great Ocean, a great way cast, and including the dis¬ 
trict of Tombuctoo, is called by the Arabs and Moors, Sou¬ 
dan ; of which Tombuctoo is the capital. Having watered 
our camels again, and finding the hill country tedious to get 
through, by reason of the trees, we bought some barley-corn, 
and killed two cows, and went northward to the border of 
the Desert, and travelled on to the eastward for eight days, 
when we fell in with the great patli used by the caravans, 
and in two days n>ore came near to the walls of Tombuctoo, 
We liad seen a great many negroes near the river: they live 
in small towns, fenced in with large reeds, to keep off 
enemies and the wild beasts in the night; they dwell in small 
rornid huts made with cane standing upright, are covered 
with the same materials, and daubed with mud, to fill up 
the openings between them. The negroes were afraid of us 
when we came near their little towns, and those who were 
outside ran in and blocked up tlie passage in a minute; but 
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tinding we did not come to rob them, as the large companies 
of Arabs often do, but that we were poor and hungry, they 
were willing to exchange barlcy-com and meat for some of 
our goods. Nearly all the few things we had were expended 
to keep us alive until we came near Tombuctoo. The king 
and the people of that city had been looking out for the 
caravan from Widnoon for two moons, but not one soul had 
arrived before us, and we were permitted to go into the city 
after delivering up our guns, powder, and lead, to the king’s 
officers to keep until we should wish to depart. Tombuctoo 
is a very large city, five times as great as Swearah: it is 
built on a level plain, surrounded on all sides by hills, 
except on the south, where the plain continues to the bank, 
of the same river we had been to before, which is wide and 
deep, and runs to the east; for we were obliged to go to it 
to water our camels, and here we saw many boats made of 
great trees, some with negroes in them paddling across the 
river. The city is strongly walled in with stone laid in clay, 
like the towns and houses in Suse, only a great deal thicker; 
the house of the king is very large and high, like the largest 
house in Mogadore, but built of the same materials as the 
walls: there are a great many more houses in that city built 
of stone, with shops on one side, where they sell salt and 
knives, and blue cloth, and haicks, and an abundance of 
other tilings, with many gedd ornaments. The inhabitants 
are blacks, and the chief is a very large and grey-headed 
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old black man, who is called Shegar, which means sultan, 
or king. The principal part of the houses arc made widi 
large reeds, as tiiick as a man’s arm, and stand upon 
their ends, and arc covered with small reeds first, and 
then with the leaves of the. date trees: they are round, 
and the tops come to a point like a heap of stones.— 
Neither the Shegar nor his people are Moslemins, but 
there is a towm divided off from the principal one, in one • 
corner, by a strong partition wall, and one gate to it, which 
leads from the main town, like the Jews’ town, or Millahin 
Mogadore: all tlie Moors or Arabs who have liberty to 
come into Tombuctoo are obliged to sleep in that part of 
it every night, or go out of the city entirely, and no stranger 
is allowed to enter that Millah without leaving his knife witli 
the gate-keeper; but when he comes out in the moniing it 
is restored to him. The people who live in that part arc all 
Moslemins. The negroes, bad Arabs, and Moors, arc all 
mixed together, and marry with each other, as if they were 
all of one colour: they have no property of consequence, 
except a few asses: their gate is shut and fastened every 
night at dark, and very strongly guarded both in the night 
and in the day-time. The Shegar or king is always guarded 
by one hundred men on mules, armed with good guns, and 
one hundred men on foot, with guns and long knives. He 
would not go into the Millah, and we only saw him four or 
five times in the two moons we stayed at Tombuctoo, wait- 
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ing for the caravan: but it had perished on the Desert— 
neither did the yearly caravan from Tunis and Tripoli arrive, 
for it had also been destroyed. ITie city of Tombuctoo is 
very rich as well as very large; it has four gates to it; hll of 
them are opened in the day-time, but very strongly guarded 
and shut at night. The negro women are very fat and 
liandsome, and w(iar large round gold rings in their noses, 

. and flat ones in their ears, and gold cltains and amber beads 
nbout their necks, with images and white fish-bones, bent 
round, and the ends fastened together, hanging down be¬ 
tween their breasts: they have bracelets on their wrists and 
on their • ancles, and go barefoot. I had bought a small 
snulf-box filled with snuflF in Morocco, and showed to the 
women in the principal street of I’ombucloo, which is very 
wide: there were a great many about me in a few minutes, 
and they insisted on buying rny snuff and box;—one made 
me one offer, and another made me anotlier, until one, who 
wore richer ornaments than the rest, told me, in' broken 
Arabic, tluit she would take off all she had about her and 
give them to me for the box and its contents. I agreed to 
accept tliem, and she pulled off her nose-rings and ear-rings, 
all her neck chains, with their ornaments, and the bracelets 
from her wrists and ancles, and gave them to me in exchange 
for it: these ornaments would Aveigh more than a pound, 
and were made of solid gold at Tombuctoo, and I kept 
them through my whole journey afterwards, and carried 
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them to my wife, who now wears a part of them. Totn- 
buctoo carries on a great trade mth all tbe caravans that 
come from Morocco and the shores of the Mediterranean 
sea. * From Algiers, Tunis, Tripoli, &c. are brought ail 
kinds of cloths, iron, salt, muskets, powder, and lead, 
swords or scimitars, tobacco, opium, spices, and perfmnes, 
amber beads and other trinkets, witli a few other articles; 
they carry back in return elephants’ teeth,, gold dust, and 
wrought gold, gum Senegal, ostrich feathers, very curiously 
worked turbans, and slaves; a great many of the latter, and 
many other articles of less importance: the slaves are 
brought in from the south west, all strongly ironed; and are 
sold very cheap; so that a good stout man may be bought 
for a haick, which costs in the empire of Morocco about 
two dollars. The caravans stop and encamp about two 
miles from the city in a deep valley, and the negroes do not 
molest them: they bring their merchandise near die walls 
of the city, where the inhabitants purchase all their goods 
in exchange for the above-mentioned articles; not more 
than fifty men from any one caravan being allowed to enter 
the city at a time, and they must go out before otliers are 
permitted to enter. This city also carries on a great trade 
with Wassanah, (a city far to the south-east,) in all the 
aiticles that are brought to it by caravans, and get returns 
in slaves, elephants’ teeth, gold, &c. The principal male 
inhabitants are clothed with blue cloth shirts, that reach 
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from tlieir shoulders down to their knees, and are very wide, 
and girt about their loins with a red and brown cotton sash 
or girdle : they also hang about their bodies pieces of dif¬ 
ferent coloured cloth and silk handkerchiefs: the king is 
dressed in a white robe of a similar fashion, but covered 
with white and ypllow gold and silver plates, tliat glitter in 
the sun;—he also has many other shining ornaments of 
shells and stones hanging about him, and wears a pair of 
breeches like the Moors and Barbary Jews, and has a kind 
of white turban on his head, pointing up, and strung with 
different kinds of ornaments; his feet are covered with red 
M orocco shotjs: he has no other weapon about him than a 
large white staff or sceptre, Avith a golden lion on the head 
of it, which he carries in his hand : his whole countenance 
is mild, and he seems to govern his subjects more like a 
father than a king. The whole of his officers and guards 
wear breeches tliat afe generally died red, but sometimes 
they are white or blue; all but the king go bareheaded. 
The poor people have only a single piece of blue or other 
cloth about them, and the slaves a breech cloth. The inha¬ 
bitants in Tombuctoo are very numerous; I think six times 
as many as in Swearah, besides the Arabs and other Mosle- 
min or Mohammedans, in tlieir Millah, or separate town; 
wliich must contain nearly as many people as there are 
altogether in Swearah.” 

> [No/c by the Author .— Swearah or Mogadore contains 
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about thirty-six thousand souls; that is, thirty thou¬ 
sand Moors and six thousand Jews: this may be a 
high estimation for Tombuctoo; making it two 
hundred and sixteen thousand inhabitants; yet con¬ 
sidering the commercial importance of the place, 
and the fertility of the country around it, dierc can 
be no doubt but it contains a vast number of inha¬ 
bitants ; and I must also observe, .that if it was a 
small town, and contained the riches attributed to it, 
tliey would recpiire a very strong force to prevent the 
Arabs from the Desert, together with the- caravans, 
from taking it by surprize or by storm.J 
“ Tlie women arc clothed in a light shirt or under-dress, 
and over it a green, red, or blue c;overing, from their breasts 
to below their knees—^the whole girt about their waists with 
a red girdle; they stain their checks and foreheads red or 
yellow on some occasions, and the maiTied women wear a 
kind of hood on their heads, made of blue cloth, or silk, 
and cotton handkerchiefs of different kinds and colours, and 
go barefoot. The king and people of Tombuctoo do not 
fear and worship God, like the Moslemins, but like the 
people of Soudan, they only pray one time in twenty-four 
hours, when they see the moon, and when she is not seen 
they do not pray at all: they cannot read or write, but are 
honest, and they circumcise their children like the Arabs: 
they have no mosques, but dance every night, as the Moors 
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and Arabs pray. The Shegar or king had collected about 
one thousand slaves, some gums, elephants’ teeth, gold dust, 
&c. to be ready for the yearly caravans; but as three moons 
had passed away since the time they ought to have arrived, 
he gave them up for lost, and* concluded to send a caravan 
with part of his goods that came across the Desert; viz. 
some salt, iron, cloths, &c. to a large city at a great distance 
from Tonibuctoo: and having formed a body of about three 
thousand men, well anned with muskets, long knives, and 
spears, and three thousand asses, and about two hundred 
camels, which were all loaded with heavy goods, such as 
h'on, salt, tobacco, &c., he hired my brother Seid and 
myself (with ten more of our companions) to carry loads on 
our two camels to Wassanah, for which he was to give us, 
when we came back, two haicks each and some gold. As 
we were completely in his power, we did not dare to refuse 
to go, and he put us under the care of his brother, whose 
name was Shelbaa, who had command of the whole caravan. 

It was in the month of Shual (-) when we departed 

from Tombuctoo for a place we had never before heard of. 
We liad in company about two hundred Moslcmins, but the 
master of the caravan would not permit us, Moslemins, to 
keep our guns, for fear we should turn against Aim, if he was 
obliged to fight.” 
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SECTION IV. 

Sidi Hamet sets out for Wassanah—his arrival there, and 
description of that city, the kountry, and its inhabitants—of 
the great river which runs near it, and of his return^ to 
Tombuctoo—containing also the author^sgeographical opinions, 
founded on this narrative, on the sources of the river Niger' 
—its length, course, and outlet, into the Atlantic ocean. 

“ All being prepared, we went from Tombuctoo, about 
two hours' ride, towards the south, to the baidc of the river, 
which is called at that place Zolibib, and Avas Avider than 
from Mogadore to the island; (i. e. about five hundred 
yards?) here was a miserable village, built Avitli canes, and 
mudded over: it had about tAvo hundred small houses in it, 
but no walls: avc then set off near the side of the river, and 
travelled on in a plain even country for six days, every day 
within sight of the river, Avhich was on our right hand, and 
running the same way Ave travelled, and our course Avas a 
little to the south of east; Avhen Ave came to a small tOAvn, 
called Bimbinah, Availed in with canes and thom-bushes, 
and stopped two days near it, to get provisions and rest our 
beasts; here the river turned more to tlie soutli-eastward, 
because there was a very high mountain in sight to the east¬ 
ward: Ave then went from the river side, and pursued our 
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journey more southwardly, through a hilly and woody 
country, for fifteen days, when we came to the same river 
again. Every night we were obliged to make up large fires 
all around the cai’avan to keep off the wild beasts, such as 
lions, tigers, and others, wliirh made a dreadful howling. 
Here was a small town of black people belonging to anothar 
nation, who were enemies to the King of Tombuctoo, but 
•were friendly to. the King of Wassanah; and not being 
strong, they did not molest us but furnished us with what 
com we wanted, and twenty oxen. We saw a large number 
of armed black men, nearly naked, on the other side of the 
river, whb seepied to be hostile, but they could not get 
across to attack us: we also saw two very large towns, but 
walled in like the others we had passed ^ we stopped here, 
and rested our camels and asses five days, and then went 
onward again in about a S. E. direction, winding, as the 
river ran, for three days; and then had to climb over a very 
high ridge of mountains, which took up six days, and when 
we were on the top of them, we could see a large chain of 
high mountains to the westward: those we passed were 
thickly covered with very large trees, and it was extremely 
difficult to get up and down them; but we could not go any 
other way, for the river ran against the steep side of the 
mountain; so having gotten over them, we came to the 
river’s bank again, where it was very narrow and full of 
rocks, that dashed the water dreadfully: then finding a 
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good path, we kept on to the S. E. winding a little every 
day, sometimes more to the cast, then to the south again: 
wc kept travelling tliis Avay for twelve days after leaving the 
mountains, dming which time we had seen the river nearly 
every day on our right hand, and had passed a great many 
small streams that empty into it: it Avas now very Avide, and 
looked deep—^liere wc saw many trees dug out holloAv, hke 
the boats at Tombuctoo, and they Averc used to carry 
negroes across the river, and were pushed along Avith flat 
pieces of Avood: Ave also saw the high mountains on the west 
side of the great river, very plainl 3 '. Having rested seven 
days at the ferrying-place, Ave then travelletj- on for fifteen 
days, most of the time in sight of the river. When we came 
close to the Avails of the city of Wassanah, the king came out 
witli a great army, consisting of all his soldiers, to meet us, 
but finding Ave had only come to trade by the orders of, 
and with the goods of, his friend Shegar of Tombuctoo, he 
invited the chief, and the Avhole of the caravan, to abide 
within a square inclosure, near tlie Avails of the city : here 
we remained two moons, exchanging our goods for slaves, 
gold, elephants' teeth, &c. 

“ The city of Wassanah is built near the bank of the 
river, which runs past it nearly south, between high moun¬ 
tains on both sides, tliough not very close to the river, which 
is so wide there that we could hardly see a man across it on 
the other side: the people of Tombuctoo call it Zolibib, 
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and tliusc of Wassanah call it Zadi. The walls of tlie city 
are very large, and made of great stones, laid up like the 
stone fences in the province of Hah Hah, in Morocco, but 
without any clay or mud amongst them: they are very 
thick and strong, and much higher than the walls of Tom- 
buctoo. I was permitted to walk round tliem in company 
with six negroes, and it took me one whole day: the walls 
are built square, and have one large gate on each side. The 
country all around the city is dug up, and lias barley, corn, 
and other vegetables planted on it; and close by the side of 
the river, all the land is covered with rice, and there are a 
great many qxen, and cows, and asses, belonging to the 
city, but no camels, nor horses, mules, sheep, nor goats, 
but all about and in the cit}^ speckled fowds abound, and 
there are plenty of eggs. The peojile of the caravan were 
allowed to enter the city, but only twenty at a time, and 
they were all obliged to go out again before night. 

“ We had been there more than a moon, when it came to 
my turn to go in. 1 found almost tlie whole of the ground 
inside of the walls was covered with huts made of stones 
piled up without clay, and some reeds, laid across the tops, 
covered over w ith the large leaves of the date or palm tree, 
or of another tree which looks very much like a date tree, 
and bears a fruit as large as my head, which has a white 
juice in it sw^ceter than milk; the inside is hard, and very 
good . to eat: the trees that bear this big fruit grow in 
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abundance in this country, and their fruit is very plenty: 
their huts have narrow passages between them: the king or 
chief is called Oleeboo, which means, in the negro talk, good 
sultan: he is a very tall, and quite a young man; his 
house is very large, square, and high, made of stone, and 
the chinks filled up with something white Ijkc lime, but not 
so hard: they would not let me go into his house, and told 
me he had one hundred and fifty wives, or. more, and ten 
thousand slaves: he dresses in a white shirt, that looks like 
the one worn by Mr. Willshirc, and long trowsers made like 
them you have on, and coloured like an orange.”- Those I 
then had on were common wide sailor trowsetii. “ He has 
over his shirt a caftan or robe with sleeves to it, made of red 
cloth, tied about with a girdle that goes from his breast to 
his hips, made of silk handkerchiefs of all colours, and has 
slips of fine coloured silk tied round his arms and legs: his 
hair is also tied in small bunches, and he wears on his head a 
very high hat made of canes, coloured very handsomely, 
and adorned with fine feathers: he has sandals on his feet, 
bound up with gold chains, and a great gold chain over his 
shoulder, with a bunch of ornaments made of bright stones 
and shells, that dazzle the eyes, hanging on his breast, and 
wears a large dagger by his side in a gold case. He rides on 
the back of a huge beast, called llfement, three times as 
thick as my great camel, and a great deal higher, with a 
very long nose and great teeth, and almost as black as the 
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negroes: he is so strong, tlmt he can kill an hundred men in 
a minute when he is mad—this is the animal that the teeth 
grow in which we bring from Tombuctoo to Widnoon, 
which you call elephants^ teeth, and this was the only one of 
the animals I ever saw, but they told me these creatures were 
very plenty down the river from Wassanah.” This answers 
to the description of, and no doubt is, the elephant. 

“The King, of Wassanah has a guard of two hundred 
negroes on foot, one hundred of tliera armed with muskets, 
fifty with long spears, and fifty with great bows and arrows, 
with long knives by their sides: they always attend him 
when he go^s out on his beast; he has also a very large 
army: they fight with guns, spears, and bows and arrows. 
The city has twice as many inhabitants in it as Tombuctoo, 
and we saw a great many towns near it on the other side of 
the river, as well as several small settlements on the same side 
below. The king nor the people do not pray like the 
Mosleinins, but they jump about, fall down, tear their faces 
as if they were mad when any of their friends die, and every 
time they see the new moon, they make a great feast, and 
dance all night to music made by singing and beating on 
skins tied across a hollow stick, and shaking little stones in 
a bag or shell; but they do not read nor write, and are 
heatiiens. Though the free people in this place do not 
steal, and arc very hospitable, yet I hope the time is near 
when the faithful, and they that fear God and his prophet, 
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will turn them to the true belief, or drive them away froiift 
this goodly land. 

“ The principal inhabitants of Wassanah arc dressed in 
shirts of white or blue cloth, with short trowscrs, and some 
with a long robe over the whole, tied about with a girdle of 
different colours: the free females are generally very lat, 
and dress in blue or white coverings tied about their waists 
with girdles of all colours: they wear a gfeat many orna¬ 
ments of gold, and beads, and shells, hanging to tlieir ears 
and noses, necks, anus, ancles, and all over their hair; but 
the poorer sort are only covered about their loins by a 
cloth which grows on the tree that bears the b^g fruit I have 
told you about before.” This fniit, I imagine, must be the 
cocoa-nut, and 1 have often in the West Indies, and else¬ 
where, observed the outer bark ot this singular palm-tree: it 
is woven by nature like cloth, each thread being placed ex¬ 
actly over and under the others. It appears like regular 
wove coarse bagging, and is quite strong: it loosens and 
drops from tlie trunk of the tree of its OAvn accord, as the 
tree increases in size and age. I had long before considered 
that tins most singular bark must have suggested to man the 
first idea of cloth, and taught him how to spin, and place 
the threads so as to form it of otlier materials that have since 
been used for tliat purpose, and this first liint from nature 
has been improved into our present methods of spinning 
and weaving. 
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“ The male slaves go entirely naked, but the women arc 
allowed a piece of this cloth to cover tlieir nakedness witli: 
they are very numerous, and many of them kept chained: 
they are obliged to work the earth round about the city. 
The inhabitants catch a great many fish: they have boat* 
made of great tre^s, cut off and hollowed out, that will hold 
ten, fifteen, or twenty negroes, and the brother of the king 
told one of my Moslemin companions who could understand 
him, (for I could not,) that he was going to set out in a few 
daj's with sixty boats, and to carry five hundred slaves down 
the river, first to the southward, and then to the westward, 
Avhere they should come to the great water, and sell them to 
pale people who came there in great boats, and brought 
muskets, and powder, and tobacco, and blue cloth, and 
knives, &c.—he said it was a great way, and would take 
him three moons to get there, and he should be gone twenty 
moons before he could get back by land, but should be very 
rich.” I then asked him how many boats he supposed there 
were in the river at Wassanah ? he said :—“ A great many, 
three or four hundred, I should think; but some of them are 
very small: we saw a great many of these people who had 
been down the river to see the great water, witli slaves and 
teeth, and came back again: they said, the pale people lived 
in great boats, and had guns as big as their bodies, that 
made a noise like thunder, and would kill all the people in 
a hundred negro boats, if they went too near them: we saw 
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in the river and on the bank a great number of fish, with 
legs and large mouths, and these would run into the water 
in a minute, if any man went near them, but they told us 
they would catch children, and sometimes men, when in the 
boats: [these are, no doubt, crocodiles or hippopotamuses:] 
the negroes are very kind, and would always give us barley, 
com, or rice, milk or meat, if we w'ere hungry, though we 
could not speak a language they understood. While we 
stopped at Wassanah, it rained almost every day. Having 
traded away all the goods we carried there, Shelbaa took 
three hundred slaves and a great many teeth-, dazzling 
stones, and shells, and gold; with these we>set off again, 
and went the same way back to Tombuctoo, which took us 
three moons, and we were gone from the time we left it, to 
the time we returned, eight moons. On my arrival at Tom¬ 
buctoo, we were paid by the chief of the caravan according 
to promise, and a few days afterwards a caravan arrived 
there from Tunis, which we joined to return by that way to 
Our own country.” 

I must here beg the reader’s indulgence for a moment, in 
order to make some remarks, and a few geographical obser¬ 
vations that this part of the narrative has suggested. This 
narrative I, for my own part, consider strictly true and cor¬ 
rect, as far as the memory and judgment of Sidi Hamet were 
concerned, whose veracity and intelligence I had before 
tested: he . had not the least inducement held out to him for 
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giving this account, further than niy own and Mr. Willshirc's 
curiosity; and his description of Tombuctoo agrees in sub¬ 
stance witli that given by several Moors, (Fez merchants,) 
who came to Mr. Willshire’s house to buy goods while Sidi 
liamet was there, and who said they had known him in 
Tombuctoo several years ago. From these considerations 
combined, and after examining the best maps extant, I con¬ 
clude that I have strong grounds' on which to found the fol¬ 
lowing geographical opinions, viz. 

1st. 'I’hat the Great Desert is much higher hmd on its 
southern side (as I had proved it to be on the north by my 
own observations) than the surrounding country, and con¬ 
sequently that its whole surface is much higher than the 
land near it that is susceptible of cultivation. 2dly, That 
the river which Sidi Hamet and his companions came to 
within fourteen days ride, and west of Tombuctoo, called by 
the Arabs el Wod Tenij, and by the negroes, Gozen-Zair^ 
takes its lise in the mountains south of, and bordering on, 
the Great Desert, being probably the northern branch of 
that extensive ridge in which tlie Senegal, Gambia, and 
Niger rivers have their sources; and that this river is a 
branch of the Niger, which runs eastwardly for several 
hundred miles to Tombuctoo, near which city, many 
branches uniting in one great stream, it takes the name of 
ZoUbib, and continues to run nearly east, about two hundred 
and fifty miles from Tombuctoo: when meeting with high 
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land, it is turned more south-eastwardly, and running in that 
direction in a winding course, about five hundred miles, it 
has met with some obstructions, tlirough which it has forced 
its way, and fonned a considerable fall: for Sidi Hamet, 
having spent six days in passing the mountains, came again 

near the river, which was tlien filled >vith broken rocks, and 

<* 

the water was foaming and roaring among them, as he 
observed, “ most dreadfully.” This must be a fall or rapid. , 
3dly, T|)ttt from these falls, it runs first to the south-eastward, 
and then more to the south, till it reaches Wassanah, about 
six hundred miles, where it is by some called Zol^fib, and by 
others Zadi. 4thly,That as the inhabitants of )Vassanah say 
they go first to the southward, and then to the westward, in 
boats to the great water; this I conceive must be the Atlantic 
Ocean, where they have seen j)ale men and great boats, &c. 
These I should naturally conclude were Europeans, with 
vessels; and tliat it takes three moons to get there, (about 
eighty-five days,) at the rate of thirty miles a day, Avhicli is 
the least we can give them with so strong a current; it 
makes a distance from thence to the sea of about two 
thousand five hundred miles; in computing this distance, 
one-third or more should be allowed for its windings, so that 
the whole length of Uic river is above four thousand miles, 
and is probably the longest and largest on the African con¬ 
tinent. 5thly, That the waters of this river in their passage 
towards the east have been obstructed in their course by 
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high mountains in the central regions of this unexplored 
continent, and turned southwardly: tliat they arc borne 
along to the southward, between the ridges of mountains 
that are known to extend all along the western coast, from 
Senegal to the gulf of (Juinea, and to round with that gulf 
to the south of the eejuator: that they arc continually 
narrowed in and straitened by .that immense ridge in which 
the great river Nile is known to have its sources; and which 
mountains lie in the e(iuatorial region: that this central river 
receives, in its lengthened course, all the streams that water 
and fertilize the whole country, between the two before- 
nienlionc.d ridges of mountains: the Avaters thus accumulated 

•O 

and pent up, at length broke over their, western and most 
feeble barrier, tore it down to its base, and thence found and 
forced their way to the Atl^itic Ocean, fomiing what is 
now knoAvii as the river Congo. In corroboration of this 
opinion, some men of my acquaintance, who have visited 
the Congo, and traded all along the coast between it and the 
Senegal, affirm, that the Congo discharges more Avatcr into 
the Atlantic, taking the whole year together, than all the 
streams to the northward of it, between its mouth and Cape 
de Verd. 
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SECTION V. 

Sidi Hamet's journey from Tombuctoo to Morocco, by the 
eastern route—his description of the Desert, and of the 
country on both sides of it. Of a dreadful battle with 
the wandering Arabs. Sidi Hamet takes his leave, and .sets 
out to join his family. 

“ The caravan we joined at Tombuctoo was a very large 
one, belonging to Algiers, Tunis, Tripoli, and Fez, fom 
united together. They remained near that city two moOns, 
and bought two thousand slaves, besides a great deal of gold 
dust, and teeth, and turbans, and gold rings, and chains, 
and gum; but Seid and I had only our two camels, and 
they were but partly loaded with gum, for account of Ben 
Nassar, the Sheick of the Tunisian part of the caravan, for 
there were three Sheicks in it. When every thing was ready, 
we set off from Tombuctoo, and travelled east-northerly, 
twenty days through the hilly country, crossing a great many 
little streams of water that ran to the south and west towards 
the great river, it having rained very hard almost every 
night whilst we were at Tombuctoo. 

When we were going amongst the hills and trees, we saw 
a great many small towns, or cities, most of them fenced in 
with good stone walls, but some with cane and thorn bushes. 
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The land of that country is very good, and plenty of com 
grows on it, and some rice and dates, and we saw some oxen, 
sheep, and asses, and a few horses. The inhabitants are 
Moors and Arabs mixed with the negroes, and almost as 
black as the latter; all of our ‘own religion: they are very 
stout, fierce men, but they did not attempt to molest us, and 
sold us every tiling we wanted at a cheap rate; they wear 
no clothing but’a strip of cloth about their middles, and a 
ring of bone or ivory round the women^s ancles and wrists, 
and some beads in their hair; they are peactxible people, 
and never attack the caravans unless the latter attempt to 
rob them: they are armed with muskets and with long 
knives, and with bows and arrows. When they are forced 
to fight, they do it with the greatest fury, and never take 
prisoners or receive quarter, and only defend their rights. 
Some of the people in our canivan told us, that a few years 
ago a caravan, going from Tombuctoo to Tunis, Algiers, 
&c. in passing through this country, surprized and stole 
about four hundred of the inhabitants for slaves, and a 
great number of cattle and much com, and went towards the 
Desert; but these people assembled a large host, and eame 
up with them in the night near the edge of the Desert, and 
cut the whole of them to pieces, though they were more 
than two thousand men strong, and well armed; only about 
fifty of the people of the earavan escaped and got back to 
Tunis to tell the news, and they only by riding on the swift- 
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est camels without any loads. After having refreshed our 
camels for ten days in a beautiful valley, Avherc there was a 
good stream of water for them to drink, and filled the sacks 
with coals, wc mounted up to the Desert, and steered on the 
flat level away to the north. ‘ As we went aking wc came to 
some small valleys, where the Arabs feed their camels and 
live on their milk, and think themselves the most learned, 
virtuous, and religious people in the world, and the most 
happy too, though they have neither bread, nor meat, nor 
honey, nor any clotliing but a rag tied round their waist, 
and live in tents, wandering about. We steered about 
north for eighteen days, when we came to the usual watering- 
place, called Weydlah; here was a great deal of water in a 
pond, but it was black and quite salt, like tlie water in the 
wells close by the great sea;—it was very dead and stinking 
and tasted of sulphur;—it is in a very deep pit and difficult 
to get at, there being only one place by which we could 
lead the camels down to the water: it is said to be very deep 
in the middle, and was never known to be dry: it was almost 
covered over by a thick green scum;—wc could see the 
tracks of wild beasts, such as tigers and lions, near the water. 
Wc had seen a great many of these animals in our travels to 
Wassauah, and when wc were coming from Tombuctoo to 
the eastward. Our caravan consisted of about fifteen hun¬ 
dred men, most of us m ell armed with double-barrelled guns 
and scimitars, aiid we had about four thousand camels. It 
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was a long journey to the next well; so we stopped here six 
days peaceably, having encamped in a valley a little distance 
west of the pond or lake. Wc had always made the camels 
lie down in a circle, placing the goods in the centre, and 
the men between the camels and the goods; wc had two 
hundred men on^uard, and always ready for any emer¬ 
gency. In the night of the sixth day, about two liours after 
.midnight, we wcijj attacked by a very large body of wan¬ 
dering Arabs: they had got to within a few yards of us 
before they were discovered, and poured in a most destruc¬ 
tive fire of musketry, at the same time running in like hungry 
tigers, witli sj)eyrs and scimitars in their hands, with dread¬ 
ful yellings :—they threw the whole j^aravan into confusion 
for a moment; but wc were in a tight circle, formed by the 
camels, which with the guards kept them off for a short time, 
till the wliolc of our men seized their arms and rallied. The 
battle now raged most furiously: it was cloudy and very 
dark ; the blaze of the powder making only a faint light* 
whilst the cracking of musketry, the clashing of swords, the 
shouts of the combatants, and the bellowiugs of the wounded 
and frightened camels, together with the groans of the 
womided and dying men, made the most dreadful and hor¬ 
rid uproar that can be conceived; the fight continued for 
about tw o hours, hand to hand and breast to breast, Avhen 
the assailants gave way and ran off, leaving their dead and 
wounded on the field of battle. We remained with our 
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arms in our hands all night. I was wounded with a ball in 
my thigh, and Seid with a dagger on his breast." They 
then. showed me their scars. “ In the morning we num¬ 
bered our men, and found tliat two hundred and thirty were 
killed, and about one hundred wounded : three hundred of 
the camels were either slain or so badly pounded, that they 
could not walk, and so we killed them. We found seven 
hundred of our enemies lying on the ground, either dead or. 
wounded;—^those that were badly wounded, we killed, to 
put them out of jxiin, and carried the others that could walk 
along with us for slaves; of these there were about one hun¬ 
dred. As the enemy fled, they took all their good camels 
with them, for they hacl left them at a distance, so that we 
only found about fifty poor ones, Avhich we killed ; but we 
picked up two hundred and twenty good double-barrelled 
gims from the ground. The gun which Seid now uses is one 
of them;—we got also about four hundred scimitars or long 
knives. We were told by the prisoners that the company 
who attacked us was upwards of four thousand strong, and 
that they had been preparing for it three moons. We were 
afraid of another attack, and went off tlie same day, and 
travelled all the night, steering to the N. E. (out of the 
course the caravans commonly take,) twenty-three days* 
journey, when we came to a place called the Eight Wells, 
where we found plenty of good water. Fifty of our m«i 
had died, and twenty-one of the slaves. We remained near 
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these good wells for eleven days; our camels feeding on the 
bushes in the valleys near them, Avhen we again travelled to 
the north-westward ten days to Twati, a good watering- 
place. For the last three daj's we waded through deep 
sands, like those we passed among while going from Wid- 
noon. We rested iiere two days, and then went down north, 
into the coimtry of dates, and came to the town of Gujelah^ 
a little strong place belonging to Tunis—there we found 
plenty of fruit and good water, and meat and milk; we 
stopped there ten days, and then the part of the caravan 
going to Tripoli left us and went towards the east, by the 
mountains, and’the rest went on to the nordi-easterly twelve 
days to Tuggurtah, close by a mountain near the river 
Tegsah, that is said to go to the sea near Tunis;—here we 
stopped twenty-five days, and the caravan for Tunis left us. 
Tuggur.tah is a very large city, witli liigli and thick walls, 
made tight, and has a great many people in it, all ^ of the 
true religion, and a vast number of black slaves, and a few 
white ones. After stopping here twenty-five days, we set 
off' to the north-westward through a very fine country, full 
of date and fig-trees, and cattle, and goats, camels, sheep, 
and asses;—^we then travelled ten days to the high moun¬ 
tains, where tlie caravan for Algiers parted from us, and we 
remained with about two hundred camels and eighty men 
going to Fez. We then travelled over the great mountain, 
which we were told belongs to tlie same ridge we see close 
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to Morocco and in Suse ; (the Atlas;) and in two moons 
more wc passed through Pear, where what remained of the 
caravan stopped, and we returned to our father’s house and 
our families, on the side of the Atlas mountains, near the 
city of Morocco, having been gone more than two years.— 
We brought back only one camel, and a small load of mer¬ 
chandize, out of the eight camels richly laden when we set 
out; yet we thanked God for having preserved our lives—^ 
for the mIioIc caravan with which we started had perished 
on the Desert, and out of the twenty-eight men who left it 
with us, only four reached their homes, and they on foot, 
and entirely destitute of property. I found’ my wife and all 
my children and my father’s family in good health. Shcick 
Ali came to sec me as soon as he got the news of my arrival, 
and after staying witli me one moon, he invited me and Seid 
to go witl) him to his place, which invitation we accepted, 
and he furnished us with one camel and some haicks and 
blue cloth, and advised us to go up on to the Desert and trade 
them away for ostrich-feathers, to sell in Morocco or Swe- 
arah; so being poor, >ve accepted his offer; bought his 
goods and his camel, and he was to have been paid when 
we came back. Wc set off for the Desert, and had passed 
a great many tribes of Arabs without finding any feathers of 
consequence, when the great God directed our steps to your 
master’s tent, and I saw you. I was once as bad a man as 
Seid, but I had been in distress and in a strange land, and 
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had found friends to keep me and restore me to my family, 
and when I saw you naked and a slave, with your skin and 
flesh burnt from your bones by the sun, and heard you say 
you had a wife and children, I thought of my own former 
distresses, and God softened iny heart, and I became your 
friend. I did aJl I could to lighten the burden of your afflic¬ 
tions : I have endured hunger, thirst, and fatigues, and ha\e 
fought for your sake, and have now tlic high pkiasure of 
knowing I have done some good in the Avorld ; and may the 
great and universal Father still proU^ct you; you have been 
true and'kind to me, and your friend has fed me M'ith milk 
and honey; 'and 1 will always in future do what is in my 
power to redeem Christians from slavery.” 

Here Sidi Hamet finished his narration. He then said he 
wished to go and sec his wife and children, and that as soon 
as he had rested for a few days, he would set off again with 
a large company to seek after the rest of my men. The 
next morning I made him a small present, and Mr. Will- 
sliire also gave him some fine powder and many other small 
articles. After he Avas jircpared to go, he swore by his 
right hand, he Avould bring up the remainder of my crew if 
they were to be found alive, and God spared his life;—he 
then took his leave of me by shaking hands, and of all my 
comjianions, Avishing us a happy sight of our friends, and 
set oft' for his home. I did not part with him without feel¬ 
ings of regret, and shedding tears ; for he had been a kind 
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master to me, and to him I owed, imder God, my life and 
deliverance from slavery; nor could I avoid reflecting 
on the wonderful means employed by Providence to bring 
about my redemption, and that of a part of my late unfor- 
tftinate crew. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

An accounf of the face of the great African Desert^ or Za- 
hahrah—of its inhabitants^ their customs, manners, dress, 
^c.—A descr/jftion oj^ the Arabian camel or dromedary. 

In giving an account of the Great Western Desert, or Zahah- 
rah, and juf its inhabitants, &c. it must be remembered, that 
ill journeying across, or on the Desert when a slave, I did 
not go over but a very small part, comparatively speaking, 
of tliat extensive region; I cannot therefore undertake to 
describe what did not come under my own observation. I 
can, however, state, wdtliout tear of future contradiction, 
the following facts, viz, that the face of this desert, from 
about the latitude of 22 degrees nortli, where we wdre forced 
ashore in our boat, to near the latitude of 28 degrees north, 
and from the longitude of Cape Barbas, about 19 to 11 de¬ 
grees west, is a smooth surface, consisting partly of solid 
rocks, of gravel, sand, and stones mixed, and in some places 
of what is commonly called soil: this mass is baked down 
together in most places, by the extreme heat of the sun, 
nearly as hard as marble, so that no tracks of man or beast 
are discoverable; for the footstep leaves no impression. 
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The whole surface is as smooth, wlien viewed on every side, 
as the plain of the ocean unruffled by winds or tempests, 
stretching out as far as the eye can reach; not a break that 
might seiwc as a landmark, or guide to the traveller; not a 
tree, shrub, or any other object to interrupt the view within 
the horizon; the whole is in apjiearance a dreary Avaslt',; the 
soil is in colour of a light reddish brown—not a stream of 
water (at least for many centuries past) has refreshed tliis 
region, which is doomed to eternal barrenness; but as Ave 
Avent forward on this flat, hard surface, Ave met from distance 
to distance with small vidleys or dells, scooped out by the 
hand of nature, from five to thirty feet beloAv the plain— 
those we saw and stopped in, Avere ten, fifteen, and twenty 
miles apart, and contained from one to four or five acres 
each—they seem to serve as n;ceptacles for the little min 
water Avhich falls on the Desert; for the inhabitants always 
expect some in the winter months, though thi'y are fre¬ 
quently disapjiointed; and none had fallen on those parts 
on Avhich we were throAvn for the last two years. 

It was alreatiy Septeiulxw, and they were offering up 
prayers to the Almighty every day, and most fervently im¬ 
ploring him to send them refreshing rains. TIkjsc little 
valleys arc mostly scoojied out in the form of a bowl, tliough 
in some the sides arc steep, and bottoms nearly Ica cl, and 
the whole irregular. Here grows a (hvarf thorn bush, from 
two to five feet in height; it is generally scattered thinly 
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Gvcr the valley. 'I’he leaves of this shrub, which is almost 
the only one that is to be found on that part of the Desert, 
are a fourth of an inch in thickness, an inch and a half 
in width, and from two to two and a half inches in length, 
tapering to a sharp point, and are strongly impregnated with 
salt, so much so,^ that neither mysdf nor my companions 
could eat them, though nearly perishing with hunger and 
.thirst, and a green fresh leaf would have been a great rehef 
to us, when neither meat nor drink was to be procured. 
Such is the face of the Desert over which we passed, until 
\vc came within a short distance of Cape Bojador, where we 
fell in with immense heaps of loose sand, forming moun¬ 
tains of from one to three or four hundred feet in height, 
blown and whirled about by every wind, and dreadful to the 
traveller, should a strong gale arise whilst in the midst of 
tlicm; for he and his beasts must then inevitably perish, 
overwhelmed by flying surges of suffocating sand. 

The face of this part of the Desert is still tlie same as that 
before described, when laid bare and seen between the sand 
hills, by reason of the sand being blown off. This sand has 
evidently been driven from the sea-shore, and in the same 
tlegrcc as the ocean has retired; by means of the trade- 
wind blowing constantly on to the Desert, and that too very 
strongly in die night-time, through a long succession of 
ages. The heavy surf dashing perpetually among the rocks 
gradually reduces tliem to grit, which tlien mixes with th« 
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sand that is washed up upon the shore, wlicrc it is left by 
the tides that rise on tliis coast to the lioight of twelve or 
fourteen feet;—tliis becomes dried by the excessive heat of 
the sun, and is whirled about and driven befo) e.this constant 
gale, upon the surface, and then into the interior of the 
Desert. Such have unquestionably been the causes which 
have produced such astonishing accumulations of sand on 
that part of the Desert; and I am further confirmed in this 
belief by the enormous strings of sand hills to be found all 
along the coast of Susc and Morocco, near the seii-shorc. 
These accumulations arc, in many parts, so gmit, as to 
have raised new bounds to the ocean some miles beyond its 
original limits, which have evidently been washed by the 
sea at a former period, and the intermediate spaces are filled 
Up with loose sand hills; tvhich circumstances altogether 
amount, in my opinion, to a demonstration of the origin of 
the sand on this part of the Desert. 

Some authors have supposed that there were some fertile 
spots on the Great Western Desert which were cultivated, &c. 
&c. but this is, I think, an impossibility: the whole Desert be¬ 
ing a level plain, it can produce neither spring nor stream of 
water,and no herbage can consequently grow imless by means 
of rain, and this falls on the Desert so seldom, and is so soon 
evaporated, as to render even a passage across it with a 
caravan of Arabs and camels, at all times dangerous in the 
extreme, as is proved by Sidi Hamet’s narrative of his jour- 
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iieys, connected with niy own observations. That dicre are 
more shrubs growing in some parts than in otlici-s, is true, 
Iroin natural causes. The small valleys or dells which now 
furnish a scanty subsistence for the hardy camel, and that 
only by feeding on the coarsest* shrubs and leaves, serve as 
basins to catch thc^little water that sometimes falls there: this 
is immediately dried away by the intense heat of the sim, 

• which beats down.upon the surface in all parts most violently, 
and scorches like actual fire;—^yel that moisture, little as it 
is, causes the growth of the dwarf thorn-bush, and of two or 
three other* prickly plants resembling weeds; these grow 
only among sand, and there are spots on the Desert whicli 
produce a shrub that grows up in a bunch at the bottom as 
thick as a man's leg, and then branches off in every direc¬ 
tion to the height of two feet, with a diameter or four or five 
feet. Each branch is two or three inches in circumference, 
and they are fluted like pillars or columns m architecture, 
and almost square at their tops : these are armed with small 
sharp prickles all over, two or three inches long, and yield, 
when broken off, a whitish liquid that is very nauseous, and 
bites the tongue like aqua-fortis, so that the camels will nip 
it only when they can find nothing else: they are so numerous 
in some places, that it is difficult for the camels to get along 
amongst them, and they arc obliged to dodge about between 
these bunches. 

In many valleys, the thorn bushes furnish a few snails, 
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A few ground nuts are also to be found, resembling in shape 
and size small onions; and there are also to be sc^en under 
the shade of the thorn bushes, an herb knoM n by tlie name 
of shepherds' sprouts in America; but like the other things 
before mentioned, they are wery rarely to be met M-ith. 
These are, as far as came Avithin my kno,n ledge, the Avhole 
of the productions of the Desert. 

It has been imagined by many, that the .Desert abounded 
in noxious animals, serpents, and other reptiles; but avc suav 
none, nor is it possible for any animal that requires water, 
to exist on the Desert, unless it is under the care of, and 
assisted by man in procuring that necessary.article. 1 saw 
no animal that Avas wild, except the ostrich, nor can T con¬ 
ceive how that animal exists Avithout fresh Avatcr, Avhi(;h it is 
certain he cannot procure, nor what kind of nourishment 
he subsists on. There are neither beasts, nor birds, nor 
reptiles, to be seen on that dreary Avaste on wdiich avc 
travelled, and it is certain that there are other districts stiU 
worse, bearing not the smallest herb nor bush whereAvith the 
camel can fill his stomach: but near the borders of tlic 
Desert, where more shrubs are produced, sheep and goats 
are fed in considerable numbers, and we saAv many of those 
hght-footed and beautiful animals, called the Gazelle, tripping 
across the sand hills, and near watering-places: some 
tigers also noAv and then made tlicir appearance. Such 
is the Great Western Desert, or Zahahrah, Avhich can only 
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afford a descrijitiou as dry and as barren as its dreary 
suiiace. For its extent, see the Map. 

Nearly all parts of tliis vast Desert are inhabited by 
different tribes of Arabs, who live entirely on the milk of 
th(ur camels, and zander iioin valley to valley, travelling 
nearly every day for the sake of finding food for their 
camels, and conseipiently I’ood for themselves; they live in 
• tents formed of cloth made of camels’ hair, which they ])ull 
ofl' by hand, aiul sj)iu with a. hand spindle ; this they twist 
round Avilh the fore-finger and thuinb of the right hand; 
after they -have pidled out the thread sufficiently long from 
a bunch of cmntd’s hair, Avhich they hold in their left hand, 
whilst the spindle descends to the ground, when they take it 
11 ]) in their hand again, and wind oft’ the yarn in a ball, and 
then sj)in another length in like manner: they afterwards 
doul)le and twist it by hand, making a thread as thick as a 
goose (juill. When they have s})nn a sufficient quantity, and 
have agreed to stop for two or three days in one place, 
(which they always do Avhen they can find sufficient food for 
their camels,) they <lrive into the ground two rows of pegs, 
in jiarallel lines, sufficiently wide for a tent cloth, that is, 
about two and a half feet apart: they then warp the yarn 
round the pegs, and commence weaving it by running a kind 
of wooden sword through the yam under one thread, and 
over another, in the mamier of darning: tliis sword they 
carry with them, and it appears to have been used for ages; 
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they then tuck through the filling by hand, after turning up 
the sword edgeways;, haul it tight, and beat it up with 
the sword. They weave it the whole length Avhich they 
intend the tent to be, and then roll up the pieces or length, 
until they have made enough to finish a tent. This, in 
my opinion, must have been the very,- first method of 
weaving practised in the world, and tlic idea, I imagine, 
was taken from a view of the outer bark of the cocoa-nut 
tree, as I have before observed. The tent is then sewed 
together with the same kind of twine, through holes made 
with an iron bodkin. After it is sewed together to a proper 
width, from six to ten breadths, they make -four loops on 
its ends, by fastening short crooked sticks to the cloth, and 
two on each side. When they arc about to pitch the tent, 
they spread it out, stretching the cords by which it is fastened, 
and driving a stout peg into the ground for each cord : this 
is done with a hard smooth stone, which they always carry 
with tliem, in place of a hammer; then getting under the 
tent and raising it, tliey place a block, whose top is rounded 
hke a wooden bowl, under its centre, and set the tent pole 
into a hole made for that purpose, and set the pole upriglit, 
which keeps the tent steady in its place. After the tent is 
raised, all the ropes that hold and steady it, (ten in number,) 
are tautened : these ropes are made of skins partly dressed, 
or of camels’ hair, so that the tent is suspended in form of 
an oblong umbrella, and about two feet from the groimd. In 
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the da_y-liiae iliey raise up ihc south part of their tents (as 
those on the Desert are always pitched facing the soutli) 
with two small stancdiions fixed under the cords that hold it 
in front, so that they can go under the tent by stooping: 
this tent serves all the family for a shelter. Each family has 
a mat, wliich serves as a bed for the whole; tliey lie down 
on it promiscuously, only wrapped up in tlieir haick or 
blanket, if they jiave one; if not, in the skin that covers 
their loins only, and lie close together, to keep off the cold 
winds which blow under the tents in the night: the children 
lie between the grown persons; their heads are as low, and 
fre(]uently lower than their feet, and their long bushy hair, 
which is never combed, and resembles a woollen thrum 
mop, .serves them instead of a pillow. The families consist 
of the father, and one or more wives, and the children tliat 
are unmarried, (generally about four to a family, but some¬ 
times six or eight,) and their slaves, who are blacks. 

The rich Arabs have one, two, or three slaves, male and 
female: these are allowed to sh'cp on the same mat with 
their masters and mistresses, anti are treated in all respects 
like the children of the family in regard to apparel, &c.— 
dicy are not, however, permitted to marry or cohabit with 
the Arab women, under pain of death, and are obliged to 
take care of the camels and follow them, and to do other 
drudgery, such as getting fuel, &c. but they will not obey 
the women, and raise tlieir voices higher than tlieir master 
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or any of his children in a dispute, and consequently arc 
considered smart fellows. They marry among their own 
colour while they arc slaves, with the consent of their 
masters, but the children remain slaves. After a slave 
has served his master faithfully for a long time, or has 
done him some essential service, he is made free: he then 
enters into all the privileges that the free Arabs enjoy, 
and can marry into any of their families, which he or she . 
never fails to do, and thus become identified with the fami¬ 
lies of the tribe in which tliey Averc slaves, and may rise to 
the very head of it. The negroes are generally active and 
brave, are seldom punishe<l Avith stripes, and timse Avho drive 
die camels do not scruple to milk them Avhen tliey arc 
thirsty, but take care not to be discovered: they arc ex¬ 
tremely cunning, and will steal any thing they can get at to 
cat or drink, from their masters, or indeed any om; else. If 
they are caught in tlic act of stealing, tliey are only 
tlireatened, and promised a flogging the next time. The 
father of the family is its absolute chief in all respects, 
though he seldom inflicts punishment; his Avives and 
daughters are considered as mere slaves, subject to liis will 
or caprice; yet they take every opportunity to deceive or 
steal from him: he deals out the milk to each Avith his own 
hand, nor dare any one touch it imtil it is thus divided : he 
always assists in milking the camels, then puts the milk into 
a large wooden bowl, which has probably been in die family 
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for ages: some of the largest bowls will contain five gallons: 
they are frequently split in every direction, and the split 
parts arc fastened together with small iron plates, with a 
rivet at each end, made of the same metal. All the milk is 
thrown into the great bowl; then, if in the old man’s opi¬ 
nion, there is a sufficient quantity for a good drink roimd, 
he takes a small bowl, (of which sort they generally have 
* two or three,) and after washing or rubbing it out with sand, 
he begins to distribute the milk, by giving to each grown 
person an equal share, and to the children in propoilion to 
their size, measuring it very exactly, and taking a propor¬ 
tionate quantity to himself. If there is any left, (which was 
very seldom the case with those I lived among,) he has it put 
into a skin, to serve for a drink at noon the next day: if 
there is not a sufficient quantity of milk for a good drink all 
round, the old man fills it up with water (if they have any) 
to a certain mark in the bowl, and then proceeds to divide 
it as before related. 

ITie camels are driven out early in the morning, and home 
about dark, when they arc made to lie down before the tent 
of their owner, very near, with their tails towards it: a 
<loubled rope with a large knot in one end is then put round 
the knee joint when the leg is doubled in, and the knot 
being then thrust through the double part at the other end, 
effectually fastens the knee bent as it is, so that the c^incl 
<annot get up to walk off, having but the use of three of his 

F 
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logs. 'Fhis kind of' bockot is ;ilso fixed on the knees of the 
old camels dial lead llie drove ; and the fitliers remain ijniet 
\vh<-n their leaders an' fast: in this manner they are snfl'en'd 
to lie until .about midnight, wlu'n tlu'j have had time to cool 
and the milk to collect in their bags—the beeket is then 
taken off, and as soon as they get np, the net which covers 
the bag to prevent the young ones from consuming the milk, 
is loosened : this is fastened on by two cords, that go over 
the back of the camel, and arc knotted together. As I'ach 
camel is milked, the net is carcfnllv replaci'd, and she is 
made, to lie down in the same ])lac(' again : hcr<‘ they lie 
until day-light, when all the camels are made to get u]) ; a 
liltU' milk is then drawn from i-aeli, and the young ones are 
siiHered to suck out the re.maiiuler. hen th<' rn-l is juit in its 
place again, not to lie jemo\e<l until the following midnight. 
While the head of the finnily is busied milking tlu' camels 
and suckling the young ones, assisted by all the males, the 
nifi' an<l females are striking and fokling np the li'iit, 
selecting the camels to carry the. stuff, and bringing them 
near, avIu'iv they make them lie down and pa^'k on them the 
tent and all their other materials. 'J'his lieing done, they 
fasten a leather or skin basket, about four feet wide, fitted 
with a kind of tree, like a saddle, on the ba('k ofOiu' of tin' 
tanu'st cami'ls, in which the Avomen j)lace the old men and 
Avonu'ii that cannot Avalk, and young c-hildren, and fretpiently 
thcinselves, and proceed forward accoialing to their daily 
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custom. 'I'Ik; avoiucii lake car<^ ol’ llie stutV aiul tlie camels 
that can y it, and ol' iIk; cliildren : llie other camels arc 
driven oil'by slaves, it'du'v have, any, il'not, by some ot the 
boys, aiul kept uhere (here are some shrubs to be found, 
until ni<>ht,. 'I’lic old man, or head of the family, generally 
precedes the wonu'ii and sluH', after having described to 
them the course they are to steer. 1 h- sets olf on his camel, 

Avith liis gun in his hand, at a full trot, and goes on until he. 

' • 

linds a lit jdace in which to jiitcli tlu- tiait, when h(’. gives the 
iidbrmation to liis Avili', who then j)roc(*eds with all [)Ossible 
dis])alch lu the sj)o!, unloads hei' camels, and h is them go; 
tin'll she-spreagls her tent, jnits all the slutf under il, I'h'ars 
awav iht' small stones, and sjiri'ads her mat, arranges her 
bowls, hangs up llu' skins containing water, (if they have 
iinv,) on a kind ol iioise or li'ame that folds logt'ther, ikc. lYc. 
’J’lu'V start long before sun-rising in the morning, and ealeu- 
late to pilch their tents at about four o’clock in the afternoon, 
if they can find a convi'nient spot ; otherwise a little sooner 
or later. hen one family sets oh', the Aihole ol that jiaii 
of the tribe dwelling lu-ar, travel on with them ; a.nd I have 
j’reipicntlv seen from fi\e hundred to one thousand camels in 
one drov(', all going the sanu' w'ay, and I Avas greatly sur¬ 
prized to see with what facility they could distinguish and 
.separate them ; each knowing his OAvn camels, even to the 
smalh'st: they would sometimes march together for hall a 
day ; then in a I'ewMninules they would sejiaratc, and each 
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take his own course, and would generally pitch within a lew 
miles of each other. As soon as the place is agreed on, tlic 
men go out on their (camels, with their guns, different w’ays, 
to reconnoitre and see if they have enemies near. 

When they rise in the morriing, after having first milked 
their camels, and suckled the young ones, they next attend 
to prayers, which is done in the following manner: they 
first find a sandy spot, then unwrap tlieniselves, and take 
up sand in both their hands; with this they rub their faces, 
necks, arms, legs, and every part of their bodies, except 
their backs, which they cannot reach: this done,, as if they 
washed with Avatcr, they stand erect, facing, towards the 
east; wrap themselves up as neatly as they can in their 
blankets or skins; they look up towards heaven, and then 
bow their heads, bending their bodies lialf way to the 
ground twii;c, crj’ing aloud at each lime, Allah Hooakibar. 
They next kneel down, and supporting themselves with their 
hands, they worship, bowing their faces in the dust, twice 
successively; then, being still on their knees, they bend 
themselves forward, nearly to the ground, repeating, Hi el 
Allah Sheda Mohatnmed Rasool Allah ; then rising, they 
again repeat, Allah Hooakibar, two or three times; and this 
is the common mode of worshipping four times a day. In 
addition to this, at sun-setting, they implore the Almighty 
to send rain to moisten the parched earth; to cause the 
food to grow for their camels; to keep them under his 
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special care, with their families and tribes ; to enrich them 
with the sjioils of their enemies, and to confound and. destroy 
them that seek their hurt: they thank the Almighty for his 
past mercies, for food, raiment, and his protection, &c. &c 
—^they then repeat part of a chapter from the Koran, m 
which God’s pretended promises to the faithful are made 
known by their prophet; and repeating at all times the 
Jli el Allahy or, “.Great is the Almighty God, and Moham¬ 
med is his hol 3 '^ prophet.” Their times of prayer are, before 
sun-rising in the morning, about noon, the middle of the 
afternoon, about sun-setting, and again two or three hours 
after the sun has set: this makes five times a-day, washing 
themselves (at least their faces and hands, when they have 
water) before praying; when they cannot get water, (which 
is alway^s the case ivith those on the Desert,) they perform 
their ablutions by substituting sand. Mohammed, their 
prophet, when he arrived with an army on the deserts of 
Arabia, found that there was no water cither for himself or 
his lollowers to wash in; yet by the laws he had already 
promulgated, ablutions could not be dispensed with: a new 
chapter, however, of revelation, soon relieved him from this 
dilemma, and he directed his followers to use sand, when 
no water was to be had. In the ninth chapter of the Book 
of Numbers, it appears that Moses, in a similar dilemma, 
found it necessary to apply for a new command from the 
Lord on a particular subject. 
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The Arabs alwa^'S wash Avhen it is in their power, before 

they eat, nor does any business divert them from the strict 

% 

observance of their religious ceremonies; and with respect 
to particular stated times, while pursuing their journeys, and 
going on ill the greatest haste, when tlie time for prayers 
arrives, all stop, make the camels lie tl/iwn, and perform 
Avhat they conceive to be their indispensable duty ; praying, 
in addition to tlie usual forms, to be directed in the right 
course, and that Cod will lead them to wells of water, and 
to hospitable brethren, who will feed them, and not sullcr 
them to perish far from the face of man : that he will enrich 
them with spoils, and deliver them from all*who lie in wait 
to do them mischief ; this done, they mount again cheer¬ 
fully, and proceed, encouraging their camels by a song, a 
very lively one, if they wish them to go on a trot; if only to 
walk, something more slow and solemn. 

The Arabs who inhabit the Gieat Western Desert, are in 
their persons about five feet seven or eight inches in height; 
and tolerably well set in their frames, though lean: their 
complexion is of a dark olive: they have high cheek bones, 
and acphline noses, rather prominent; lank cheeks, thin 
lips, and round chins: their eyes an; black, sparkling, and 
intelligent: they have long black hair, coarse, and very 
thick ; and the men cut theirs off with their knives, to the 
kaigth of about six or eight inches, and leave it sticking out 
in every direction from their head. I’licy all wear long 
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beards—^llicir limbs arc straight, and they can endure 
hunger, thirst, hardsliips, and fatigues, probably liettcr than 
any other people under lieavcn: their clothing in general is 
nothing more than a piece of coarse cloth, made of camels’ 
hair, tied round their waists, hanging nearly dorvn to their 
knees; or a goat-j^kin so fastened on as to cover their naked¬ 
ness ; but some of the rich ones wear a covering of linen or 
■ cotton cloth over their shoulders, to their knees, hanging 
something like a shift or shirt, without sleeves, and some 
have, besides, a haick or a woollcm blanket, about four feet 
wide, and four yards long, udiich th(\y Avrap about them : 
but this is the case onl>' with the rich, and their numlxT is 
very small. These haicks, and blue shirts, they get from, 
the em()ire oi' Morocco, in exchange for camel’s hair and 
ostrich feathers; the only commodities in Avhich tlicy can 
tiade. The Arab Avomen are short and meagre; and their 
f(!atures much lianler and more ugly llian those of the men; 
but tlicy have long black hair, Avhich tlicy braid and tuck 
up in a bunch on their heads, and fasten it there by means 
of thorns. They generally Avear strings of black beads 
round their necks, and a \vhite circular bone, of three inches 
in diameter, in their hair, Avith bands of beads or other 
ornaments around ihcir Avrists and ancles. Their check 
bones are high and prominent; their visages and lips are 
tliin, and the upper lip is kept up by means of the tAvo eye¬ 
teeth. They take great pains to make these teeth project 
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forward, and turn up quite in front of the line of their otlier 
fore-teeth, which arc as white and sound as ivory. Tlieir 
eyes are round, black, very expressive, and extremely beau¬ 
tiful, particularly in the young women, who are generally 
plump and lascivious. The women wear a dress of coarse 
camels’ hair cloth, Avhich they manufactui^ in the same way 
they make their tent clotli: it covers their shoulders, leaving 
their aims and breasts naked: it is sewed up on each side, 
and falls down nearly to their knees; they have a fold in 
this, like a sack, next their skin on their shoulders, in which 
they carry their little children; and tlie breasts of the middle 
aged women become so extremely long, fcmk, and pen¬ 
dulous, that they have no other trouble in nursing the child 
which is on their backs, when walking about, than to throw 
up their breasts over the top of their shoulders, so that tlie 
child may apply its lips. 

.All the Arabs go barefoot; the children, both male and 
female, before they come to the age of puberty, run about 
entirely naked, and this exposure to the sun is one great 
cause of their black colour. The males arc all circumcised 
at the age of eight yeai's, not as a religious rite, but because 
it is found necessary as a preventive of a disease incident to 
the climate. The men are very quick, active, and intelli¬ 
gent—more so, taken collectively, than any other set of 
men I had ever come across in the different parts of the 
AA'orld I had before visited. They are the lords and masters 
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in their families, and arc very severe and cruel to their 
wives, whom they treat as mere necessary slaves, and they 
do not allow them even as much lilxjrty as they grant to 
their negroes, cither in speech or action: they are con¬ 
sidered by the men as beings without souls, and conse¬ 
quently, they are ’tiot permitted to join in their devotions, 
but are kept constantly drudging at something or other, and 
arc seldom allowed to speak when men are conversing 
together. They are v{:ry filthy in their persons, not even 
cleansing themselves with sand, and are covered with vermin. 
'J’he continual harsh treatment, and hard drudgery to which 
they arc subject, have worn off that fine edge of delicacy, 
sensibility, and comjiassion, so natural to their sex, and 
transfonned them into unfeeling and unpitying beings; so 
much so, that their conduct towards me and my com¬ 
panions in distress was brutal in the extreme, and betrayed 
the extinction of every humane and generous feeling.. 

The Arab is high-spirited, brave, avaricious, ra])acious, 
revengeful; and, strange as it may appear, is, at the same 
time, hospitable and compassionate: he is proud of being 
able to maintain his independence, though on a dreary 
desert, and dcsjiiscs those who arc so mean and degraded as 
to submit to any go\'ernmcnt but that of the Most High. 
He struts about sole master of what wealth he possesses, 
always reatly to defend it, and believes himself the hajijuest 
of men, and the most learned also; handing down the 
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tradition of liis ancestors, as he is persuaded, for thousands 
of years, lie looks upon all other men to be vile, and 
beneath Iiis notice, except as merchandise: he is content to 
live on the milk of his camels, which he takes great care to 
rear, and thanks his God daily for his continual mercies. 
They considered themselves as much above me and my 
companions, both in intellect and acquired knowledge, as 
the proud and pampered West India planter (long accus¬ 
tomed to rule over slaves) fancies lumsclf above the meanest 
new negro, just brought in chains from the coast of Africa. 
They never correct their male children, but the females arc 
beat without mercy. The men were not cruel to us further 
than they thought we were oliSlinate, and always gave us a 
small sliare of what they themselves had to subsist on. 

T never witnessed a marriage among them, but was told 
that when a young man secs a girl that pleases him, he asks 
hej' of her father, and she becomes his wife without cere¬ 
mony. Polygamy is allowed, but the Arabs of the Desert 
have but very seldom more than one wife, unless anningst 
some of the rich ones, who have need of servants, when 
they take another wife, and sometimes a third. 

They all learn to retul and write: in every family oi- 
division of a tribe, they have one man who acts as teachci’ 
to the children: they have boards of from one foot square to 
two feet long, and about an inch thick, by eighteen inches 
wide: on these boards the children learn to write with a 
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piece of pointed reed; they Imvc the secret of making ink, 
and tliat of a very black dye: Avlieu a family of wandering 
Arabs pitch their tents, they set apart a place for a school: 
this they surround with brokcui shrubs in the Desert to keep 
oft the wind—here all the boys* who have been circumcised, 
of from eight to ei^tceii or twenty years old, attend, and arc 
taught to read and to write verses from the Koran, which is 
kc|>t in inanuscript by every family on skins: they Avrite 
their characters from right to left—are very particular in the 
formation of them, and make their lines very straight: all 
the children attend from choice or for amusement.—^I'he 
teacher, I Avas told, never punishes a child, but explains the 
meaning of things, and amuses him by tolling tales that are 
both entertaining and instructive; he reads or rehearses 
chapters from the Koran or some other book, for they hav« 
a great many poems. See. written also on skins: when the 
board is full of Avriting, they rub it oft' with sand, and begin 
again: they enumerate Avitli the nine figures noAV in use 
among all European nations, and in America, and were 
extremely astonished to find that I could make them, and 
understand their meaning, saying one to another, “ This 
man must have been a slav'e before to some Arabian merchant, 
Avho has taught him the manner of using the Arabic 
figures, and contrary to his law, unless indeed he is a good 
man and a believer." The boards on Avhich they wrote 
seemed to have lasted for ages—^they had been split in numy 
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places, and were kept together by small iron plates on each 
side, fixed by iron rivets: these plates, as well as their rude 
axes, of which each family has one, are made of tempered 
iron by the smiths which belong to and journey with the 
tribe. I saw several of them at work. I'liey burn sniall 
wood into charcoal, and carry it with them on camels : their 
anvil is made of a piece of iron a foot long, and pointed at 
die end—^this they drive into the ground' to work on—the 
head of the anvil is about six inches over: they make their 
fire in a small hole dug in the ground for that purpose, and 
blow it up by means of two skins curiously fixed; so that 
while one is filling witli air, they blow with the other, standing 
between them—with a hand placed on each, they raise and 
depress them at pleasure. By means of a clumsy hammer, 
an anvil, and hot irons to bore with, they manage to fix the 
saddles for themselves to ride on, and to make knives, and a 
kind of needles, and small rough bladed axes. I'his forge is 
carried about without the smallest inconvenience, so that the 
Arabs even of the Desert arc better provided in this respect 
than the IsraeUtes were in the days of Saul their King. 
Samuel, chap. xiii. verses 19 to 23 —“ Now there was no 
smith in all the laud of Israel; for the Philistines said. Lest 
the Hebrews make them swords or spears.” 

There appeared to be no kind of‘ sickness or disease 
among the Arabs of the Desert during the time I was with 
them: 1 did not hear of, nor see the smallest symptom of 
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complaint, and they appear to live to a vast age: there 
were llirec people 1 saw belonging to the tribe in which I 
was a slave; namely, two old men and one ivoman, who 
from appearance were much older than any I had ever seen ; 
these men and the woman had lost all the hair from their 
heads, beards, anil every part of their bodies—the flesh on 
them had entirely wasted away, and their skins appeared to 
be dried and drawn tight over the sinews and the bones, 
like Egyptian mummies; their eyes were extinct, having 
totally Masted au’^ay in their sockets, the bones of which 
M'crc only covered by tlieir cye-lids ; they had lost the use 
of all their limbs, and appeared to be deprived of every 
sense, so that udien their breath should be spent and their 
entrails extractcil, they would, in my opinion, be perfect 
mummies without further preparation; for from their ap¬ 
pearance there was not siiflicient moisture in their frames to 
promote corruption, and I felt convinced that a sight of 
such beings (probably on the deserts of Arabia) might have 
given the Egyptians their first idea of drying and preserving 
the dead bodies of their relations and friends. An undutiful 
child of civilized parents might here Icam a lesson of filial 
piety and benevolence from these barbarians; the old 
people always received the first drink ol“ milk, and a larger 
share than even the acting head of the family when they 
Mere scanted in quantity. Whenever the family moved for¬ 
ward, a camel was first prepared for the old man, by fixing 
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a kind of basket on the animal's back; they then put skins 
or other soft things into it, to make it easy, and next lifting 
up the old man, they {>lace him carefully in the basket, with 
a t;hild or two on each side, to take care of and steady him 
during the march, while he seems to sit and hold on, more 
from long habit than from choice.—As sofin as they stopped 
to pitch the tents the old man was taken from his camel, and 
a drink of water or milk given him, for tliey take care to save 
some for that particular purpose. When the tent was 
pitched, he was carefully taken up and placed under it on 
their mat, where he could go to sleep: tliis man's voice was 
very feeble, squeaking, and hollow. The remarkably old 
man 1 ant speaking of belonged to a family that always 
pitched their tent near ours, so that I had an opportmiity of 
witnessing the manner of his treatment for several days toge¬ 
ther, M’hich was unifomily the same. 

After I was redeemed in Mogadorc I asked my master 
Sidi Hamet of what age he supposed this old man to have 
been, and he said about eight Zilh or Arabic centuries. 
Now an Arabic century, or Zilky is forty lunar years of 
twelve moons in each year, so that by this computation he 
must have been nearly three hundred years old: he also told 
me that it was very common to find Arabs on different parts 
of the Great Desert, five Zille old, retaining all their fiicul- 
ties, and that he had seen a great many of the ages of from 
seven to eight Zille. He further said, that my old master 
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from whom he bought me had lived nearly five Zille or 
centuries, diougli he was very strong and active; and from 
the appearance of a great many others in the same tribe I 
could have no doubt but they were much older. I then 
asked him how they knew iheiT own ages, and he answered 
—“ Every family'-keeps a record of the ages and names of 
its children, which they always preserve and pack up in the 
same bag in whidi they carry the Koran.”—I told him that 
few people in other parts of the woild lived to the age of' two 
Zille and a half, and the people of tliose countries would 
not believe'such a story. 

“ 'riie Arabs who live on the Desert (said he) subsist 
entirely on the milk of their camels; it is the milk ol' an 
animal that we call sacred, and it causes long life: those 
who live on nothing else, have no sickness nor disorders, 
and are particularly favoured by heaven; but only carry 
the same people off from the Desert, and let them live on 
meal, and bread, and I’ruils, they then become subject to 
every kind of pain and sickness when they arc young, and 
only live to the age of about two Zille and a half at the 
most, while a great many die very young, and not one-tenth 
part of the men or Avomen live to the age of one Z'llle. I 
myself (added he) always feel Avell when 1 live on the milk 
of the camel alone, even though I do not get half as nmch 
as J Avant, for then I am strong and can bear heat, and cold, 
and fatigue, much better than Avhen I live on tlcsh, and 
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bread, and fruit, and have plenty of good fresh water to 
drink, and if I could always have as much camefs milk as 1 
could drink, I would never taste of meat again : but I love 
bread and honey very much.”—^This account from an Arab, 
who was my friend and the preserver of my life, and one 
who has traversed the Desert in many directions, and who 
was also a good scholar for an Arab, and on whose veracity 
I could rely, together with what fell under my owji ob¬ 
servation, has removed all doubt from my mind on lliat 
subject, and I am fully of opinion that hundi'eds and 
thousands of Arabs on this vast expanse of Desert, actually 
live to the age of two hundred years of our calendar. My 
reasons for this belief, in addition to those already given, 
are, 

1st. That their lives arc regular, from the day of their 
birth to the day of their death. 

2d. That there is no variation in their food, which is ol‘ 
the most pure and nutritive kind, an<l cannot cause in them 
disorders originating from indigestion, &c. &c. 

3d. That the climate they inhabit, though hot, is perfectly 
dry, and consequently must be healthy for those born there; 
and, 

4th. That in their wandering life they are never subjected 
to hard bodily labour, and their daily movements afford 
them sufficient exercise to })romote a due circulation of the 
tiuids; nor do they ever taste wine or an}^ ardent spirits, 
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being entirely out of the way of those articles, and are 
besides strictly forbidden by their religion. 1 am no 
physician, and cannot therelbre enter into any learned dis- 
(juisition on this subject, but merely give my own im¬ 
pressions respecting it, without pretending to be less liable 
to err in juilgment than others. It cannot be doubled but 
that the Arabs e.xistcd as a wandering race long before the 
■ lime of the Greeks, and it is jmssible that they possessed in 
those early ages the art of writing, and reckoned time by 
the same method they do at this day ; say forty lunar j'cars 
lor a /ille' or century, and that iji translating or (|uoting 
from tlnnr wlitings, a Zille may have been taken for a 
hundred of our years. 

'J’hc tribe of Arabs to which I belonged, owned four 
horses, or rather mares : they were the general j)roperty, and 
were fed on milk, and watc-red every two tlays : with these 
animals llu'.y hunt the ostrich, and with this view, having 
agreed on the time and jdace, the whole ol’the men assemble 
beibre daylight on llu'ir camels, and surround a certain spot 
of ground where they <-aleulate, on finding ostriches, with 
the horses to windward, and their riders with loaded muskets 
in their hands: they tlani apjiroach each other until they 
start the ostriches, who seeing themselves surrounded on all 
>,ides but one, run to the southward before the wind, followed 
by the horses, Avhich it is said run extremely swift, and 
pressing on the ostrich very hard, the bird runs himself out 
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of brealh in about three liours, when the men on horseback 
come n[) ami shoot him: but let these birds run against the 
Avind, ami no Imrse can overtake them, for then they do not 
lose iheir breath. 

After my arrival at Mogadore, I heard of I lie Ileirie, or 
small SAvifl camel of the Desert, but 1 nt:jvr saAV any camel 
that diftered from tin*, common one either in size or shape, 
and can only suppose that it may bo a camel of the same 
race trained for running swift, and fed on milk like the 
horses. 1'hc common (darnel can easily travel one hundred 
miles in a day. A good new milch camel gives at one 
milking Avhen on the Desert about one <juart, Avhich is very 
rich and good : tliis is besides Avhat sufiices to sustain the 
young camel, and is tlrawn at midjiight—they only draw 
about a gill in the morning. 

Most of the Arabs are well armed Avith gootl doublc- 
])arrelled French foAvling pieces, (Avhich Iiua c excellent locks,) 
and Avith good scimitars and knives: each has a kind of bag 
to carry his slugs, &c. in, slung by his neck and hanging 
doAvn to his waist on the left side: their big powder-horn is 
suspended in like manner: this contains coaise powder, and 
is used for loading the muskets, but they all have a little 
horn in Avhich to carry their fine powder for j)riming. Many 
of the giui barrels that I saAv Averc Avorn through, and the 
holes Avere stopped up by brazing:—they have procured 
many of their guns no doubt by shipwrecks on the coast of 
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the Desert ; many more from cara\ ans that they have over¬ 
powered, and others in the Avay of trade from the French 
settlements of Senegal, and from Tunis, Tripoli, and others 
ports on the Mediterranean Sea. 1 did not see a single 
Moorish musket or lock during the time I was among the 
Arabs of the Dofjcrt: they were all made in Europe, and 
generally in Paris, with the maker’s name on the locks. 
They have tolerably good powder, which they say they 
know how to manufacture, but do not make it fine, so that 
first rale English or French musket poivdcr is much in 
recpiest, and looked upon as invaluable for priming. Their 
swords or scimiUirs they most probably obtain by the same 
means as tlieir muskets: they are ever ready to attack an 
inferior, or even an ecjual force, and fight Ibr the sake of 
plunder. 

'J'heir language is the ancient Arabic; is spoken with 
gi'cat tiueney, and is distinguished for its powcrfuljemphasis, 
and elegant cadence. When they converse peaceably, (and 
they arc much given to talking wilh each other,) it thrills on 
the car like the breathings of soft wind-music, and excites 
in the soul the most soothing sensations; but when they 
speak in anger, it sounds as hoarse as the roarings of irritated 
lions, or the most furious beasts of prey. They attack the 
small towns in the vicinity of the Desert, on all sides; which 
are walled in to Avard off their incursions: if they arc 
successful, they put all to the sword, burn the towns, and 
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retire again to the Desert with their spoil. Such is the 
wandering Arab of the great African Desert: his hand is 
against every man, and consequently every man’s hand is 
against him. 


DESCRIPTION or AN ARABIAN CAMEL (iR DRO-AIKDA R \ . 

The Arabian camel, called by the ancients and by 
naturalists, th(‘ dromedary, is, perha])s, the most singular, 
and at the sanui time one of the most useful animals in 
nature. He is, when full grown, from eight to nine feet in 
height, and about ten to twelve feel in length, from the end 
of his nose to the root of his tail; his body is small, 
compared with his height; his neck restanbles in shape that 
of a goose more than any other animal, bt'ing long and 
slender, and it seems to grow out of the lower part of his 
body, beMv'een his fore legs; he raises his head to the height 
of his back, poking his nose out horizontidly, so that his face 
looks directly' upwards, and his nose bone so high as to be 
on a line with the top of the bunch on his back : his head is 
small, his cars short; his eyes arc of various colours, from a 
black to almost a white; bright, and sparkling Avith in¬ 
stinctive intelligence, and placed on the sides of his heail in 
such a manner, that he can see before, behind, and on every 
side at the same time. His tail is short, and hangs like that 
of a cow, with a small bunch of hair at the end: his legs are 
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long and slender, though their joints are stout and strong: 
his feet arc divided something like those of an ox; but he 
has no hoof except on tlie extreme points of tlie toes; 
in f)ther jiarts they are only covered with skin, and are soli 
and yielding: the soles of his feet are not thicker tlian stout 
sole leather: he. is^generally of a light ash colour, but vary¬ 
ing from that to a dark brown, and sometimes a retldisli 
brown ; many of. them are also marked with while sj)ots or 
stripes on their foreheads, and on dilfcrent parts of their 
bodies; the hair on his body is short and line, like the 
finest of wool, and serves the Arabs instead of that necessary 
artii'.lc, with which they make their lent cloth and coarse 
covering; it is pulled or else lalls olf once a year ; the hair 
about his throat and on the hump is eight or ten inches in 
Icngdi, and hangs down; he has a high bunch on his back, 
which rises from his shoulders, and comes to a blunt point 
at about the centre of his back, and tapers off to his hips; 
this bunch is from one to two feet high above the back 
bone, and not attached to it nor to the frame of the camel, 
so that in skinning him, the Arabs tjike off’ the bunch with 
it, Avhich is larger or smaller, as the camel is fat or lean, 
lie who rides on a camel without a saddle (which saddle is 
peculiarly constructed so as not to touch the bunch) is 
forced to get on behind it, where the breadth of the botly 
keeps the rider’s legs extended very wide, while he is obliged 
to keep himself from slij>ping oft’ over the beast’s tail, by 
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clenching both hands into the long hair that covers the 
buncli. 

The camel is a very domestic animal; he lies down on his 
belly al the command of his master, folding his legs under 
him something like a sheep ;‘there he remains to receive his 
rider or his burden, when he rises at a Ayord, and proceeds 
in the way he is driven or directed, with tlic utmost docility 
and cheerfulness, while his master encourages him by 
singing. The Arabs use neither bridle nor halier, but guide 
and manage tlie camel (whose head is quite at liberty) by 
means of a .stit'k, assisted by words and sounds of the 
tongue; having one sound to urge him on faster; one to 
make him go slower; and a third, which is a kind of cluck 
with the tongue, to make him stop. He chews his cud like 
an ox, and has no fore teeth in liis upper jaw: but his lips 
are long and rough, so that he nips oft* the rugged shrubs 
Avithout difticulty, on Avliich he is obliged to I’eed. The 
camel seems to have been formed by nature to live on 
deserts: he is patient, fleet, strong, and hardy ; ran endure 
hunger and thii st better than any other animal; can travel 
through deep and dead sands with great eas(% and over the 
flinty parts of the Desert without difticulty, though it is 
hard for him to go up or down steep hills and mountains, 
and to travel on muddy roads, as he slips about and strains 
himself; but he is sure-footed, and walks firmly on a hard 
dry surface, or on sand. I have never made the natural 
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liistory of animals my study, and it cannot be expected tliat 
I should be acquainted with the particular formation of their 
interior parts; but I will venture to say a few Mords in 
regard to those of the camel, without fear of contradiction 
from aiiy one who shall see and examine for himself, having 
assisted in butchering three ( amels while a slave. 

The camel is described by naturalists as 1 aving, besides 
the four stomachs.common to ruminating animals, alifth bag, 
exclusively as a reservoir for water, where it remains w ithout 
corru])ting or mixing with the other aliments: this is a mis- 
tiike—lor the bag that holds the water contains also the 
chewed Iterbagc, and is in the eamel w'hat a paunch is in an 
ox. Into this bag all the rough chewed herbage enters, 
where it is softened by the Avater, thrown again into the 
mouth, chewxd over, and passes off by another canal, and 
tin: lieces are so dry, that the day after tlmy are voided, the 
Arabs strike hre on them instead of touchwood or punk. 
Ilavijig to draw Avater for these animals, 1 am cerUiin that 
the largest sized ones drink at least two barrels of Avater at 
one time, Avhen they have been long Avilhoutil, and that the 
Ayhole of the camels bclongijig to the tribe by Avhom I Avas 
made a slave, which were then at a well, did not, again get 
a diop of water Avithin twenty days; these camels were at 
least two thousand in number, and Avere then on one of the 
liotlest and driest parts of the Great Western Desert, Avhcic 
there Avas scarcely a green leaf or shrub to be fomitl, and 
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their oM^ners knew liow far it was bat;k to the same watering- 
place at which myself and crew were seized, and to which 
they drove them again at the end of that period—and even 
that water was almost as black as ink, owing probably to its 
stagnant state in the well, and very brackish, because it 
filtered through the sand beach from the ocean, v'hich was 
not more than three hundred yards from the well; and these 
camels went twenty days without waterunder such cir¬ 
cumstances I have not the smallest doubt but that they can 
go thirty or foi’ty days without water before they would di(‘, 
with thirst. At the end of fifteen days after watering the 
camels, my old master, Mohammed Bessa, killed an old and 
very poor camel, and I was obliged to assist in dressing, 
though not in eating it, for its llesh, bones, and inlcstines, 
were divided among the whole tribe ; a small ])iece to each 
family : they cut o[>en the paunch of this camel, (for he had 
no other bag to contain water,) and dipped out the contents, 
though thick with fieces, in order to boil the inleslines in it, 
as well as to drink. When iny master, Sidi liainet, killed a 
camel to give me and my companions some meat, and pro¬ 
cure somethitig to sustain us on our journey across the 
Desert, the paunch was rolled out of the camel, and the 
water taken from it, thick as it Avas, to boil the unclcanscd 
intestines. After drinking this stuff’ Ave put the remainder 
(about two gallons) Aviih the filth it contained, into one of 
our bottles or goat skins, and it served to sustain life, though 
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llic most rank and nauseous both to the smell and taste that 
can be imagined. 

The camel is considered by the Arab as a sacred animal; 
with him he can transjiort a load of merchandise of several 
hundred weight with certainty.and celerity through deserts 
utterly impassibltt^ with any other animal; on him the 
wandering Aiab can fl(;e with his family from any em-my 
• across the trackless waste one hundred miles or more in a 
single day if he, wishes, and out of the reach of his pursuers: 
for the Desert, like the ocean, neither retains nor discloses 
any trace of the traveller. Its milk is both food and di'ink 
for the whole family, and when they have a sufficiency of 
that article, they are contented, mid. desire nothing more: 
with his camel the Arab is perfectly independent, and can 
bid tlcfiancc to all the forces that uncivilized foes can send 
against him ; with him they collect hi strong bands, all well 
armed, and fall upon the caravans, slaying without mercy 
all they can overpower, ami divide their spoil; should they 
meet with a repulse, they can tiec and soon be out of sight; 
they also attack the settlements and small walled towns in 
the cultivated country near the Desert, and if strong enough, 
destroy all the inhabitants, and drive off the cattle; all the 
goods of the slain they carry away on their camels, and 
return to the Desert, where no force can pursue them without 
meeting with certain destruction. 

The earners motions are extremely heavy and jolting; his 
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legs being long, he steps a great distance, and though he 
appears to go slowly when on a Avalk, yet he proceeds at 
about the rate of four miles an hour, and it is difficult for a 
man to keep pace with him without running. When the 
camel trots, he goes very fast; the small trot being about 
six, and the great one about eight miles aii hour—^tliis they 
can do Avith great ease with hght loads for a Avhole day 
together, and Avill replenish their stomachs at night Avith the- 
leaves and twigs of the sullen thorn-bush, that is barely per¬ 
mitted by nature to vegetate in that most dreary and desolate 
of all regions. The flesh of the camel is good fw food ; and 
that of the young ones is esteemed preferable to that of the 
ox: they bring forth a single young one at a time, and 
generally once in about tAvo years, their time of gestation 
being about one year. When the camel is in a heat, he is 
extremely vicious, so that none dare come near hin): his 
organ in some measure resembles that of a horse, but it has 
a contrary direction, so that the water is voided behind; and 
when obeying one of the most important iixstincts of nature, 
he is obliged to make his approach in a retrograde manner. 
In the year 1804 I was in the island ol‘ liunzarote, one of 
the Canaries, and loaded my vessel (the brig Eliza and Mary 
of NcAV-York) with barilla, which I carried to Belfast in 
Ireland;—^the barilla is brought from the interior of the 
island to the port on camels, from whose backs I received 
and weighed it. Their common loads were from nine to 
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twelve C|uintals of one hundred pounds; but many loads 
overran that weight, and one load in particular weighed 
over fifteen hundred pounds. Those were tlie same kind of 
camels used in Barbary, and on the Desert, and indeed I 
never saw any other kind ; they are said to come to their 
full growth in six jor eight years, and to live, in many in¬ 
stances, to tlie age of fifty or sixty. 
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CHAPTER XXVll. 

t « 

Some account of Suse^ or South Barbart/, an4 of its inhabitants, 
cities, &c.— the primitive plough, and mode of using it — 
primitive churn, and method of making biitter. 

Tiik country of Suse, or Soutli ]iarbary, is bounded by the 
Moorish province of Hah^Hah on the east, by the Atlas 
mountains and the Great Desert south, and.by the Atlantic 
Ocean on tlie north and west; its length from east to west 
is about two hundred and fifty miles ; its breadth from north 
to south one hundred miles. In coming from the Desert, 
its j)rincipal towns arc, ff'aldeleim, which is said to be very 
large and strong, and to conUiin ten thousand inhabitants. 
JVidnooH is much the largest town in Suse, and its inhabi¬ 
tants are computed by the Arabs at thirty thousand. Sche- 
Jem contains four thousand. Stuka, where 1. was shut up a 
slave, does not appear to be a principal town, but is made 
up of a cluster of small ones, nor could I learn the names 
of the many httle towns or castles in sight of which I passed 
coming up: it was formerly a kingdom, and was afterwards 
united to those of Morocco and Fez, which now form the 
Moorish empire. Suse has however become entirely inde- 
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pendent, for though tlie Emperor of Morocco claims juris¬ 
diction over the whole of Suse, and indeed of the wliolc 
Desert as far south as Soudan, yet all those countries arc, 
in fact, independent, and the Emperor’s power extends only 
a few leagues south and west, from a line drawn through 
Santii Cruz or Agader, and Tarudant, south to the Atlas. 

Thci soil of this country is very rich and fruitful; here 
wheat, barley, a.nd Indian corn, tn* maize, are cultivated, 
and most kinds of kitchen-garden vegettibles dirive with 
great luxuriance: the date, fig, |)oniegranate, olive, orange, 
lemon, sweet and bitter almond, arga, and many t)ther fruit 
and fore«t trees, thrive exceedingly well, and produce, it is 
said, great abundance in their seasons; the. gum aral)ic and 
saiuhirach arc also ])roduced there in great tjuantitics. 'I'he 
country being speckled over w ith small cities, towns, and 
castles, all strongly walled in with stone laid in clay, is 
calculated to remind one of the limes of tlie feudal system ; 
each place is under the government of its own chief, who is 
by connnon consent, the head of the family : they arc under 
a kind of patriarchal government, and each indivitlual feels 
himself })crfectly free and indepciulent. In case of attack 
or danger, all unite for the general defence, under such 
leaders as shall have proved themselves brave, enterprizing, 
and worthy of command; and by this means they are 
enabled to secure themselves against the fretjuent inroads 
and insults of the w.andering Arabs, who inhabit the Great 
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Desert in their vicinity, and to repel the more formidable 
attacks of the forces ol’ the Moorish Emperor. They raise 
great numbers of camels, horses, asses, mules, oxen, goats, 
and sheej), which are guarded by their negro slaves, (ol’ 
whom they have many,) or by the young boys, and they are 
driven into their towns or castles every night to prevent their 
being surprized and carried oft’ by the Arabs, or other pre¬ 
datory neiglibours: their horses are very handsome, strong, 
and fteet, of the real Arabian kind, and very high spirited. 

The inhabitants arc of a tawny colour, like the Moors, 
though not quite so dark, and I was informed they were 
principally descendants of the ancient inhabitants of the 
country before it was overrun by the Arabs or Saracens: 
they are in their persons about five feet eight or nine inches 
in height; stout built, robust, and athletic, and are very 
straight limbed: they have ratlier a round visage, with 
prominent features, black hair, sharp pointed noses, and 
great bushy beards: their eyes are black, but not so lively, 
expressive, or intelligent, as those of the Arabs: their 
moutlis are wide, and their lips plump. Their dress consists 
of a kind of shirt made of blue guinea or linen cloth, or 
coarse Avhitc muslin, that passes over their shoulders, and 
falls down near their knees, but without sleeves : over this 
they wear a haick or blanket made of woollen cloth, of 
about five yai'ds in length, and an ell in width; this they 
wrap round them; some of them also wear the cloak, or 
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sulain, and Moorish trow.scrs; and have on their heads 
either turbans of white cotton cloth, or a fold of their haick. 
The heads of the men are generally shaved smooth, at least 
once a month : their women, like those of the IMoors, are 
not to be seen by the men, except their husbands or fathers: 
the men are ver^ industrious, and work their land by 
ploughing it uj> with a plough formed out of the trunk of a 
tree hewn sharp to a jioint that projects about two feet for¬ 
ward, from a stout crooked limb, that serves as a beam to 
the plough; while a smaller, and j)articularly formed limb, 
is used as a handle to steady and govern it. In order to fix 
their animals to the plough, they first attach them togetlier, 
say a cow and an ass, (lor this seemed to make a favourite 
pair, and I observed a great many such pairs yoked toge¬ 
ther,) by fastening a rope round the horns of the cow, and 
about the nose of the ass in form of a halter: they next 
place a short piece or stick of wood, hollowed out like one 
end t)f an ox yoke, across the neck of each aniu'ial, and 
fasten it by means of a rope tied to one end of the stick ; 
this going round under their necks, is made fast to the other 
end of the short yoke; they then run a long jiole through 
under their bellies just behind their fore legs, and fasten it 
there by means of two ropes, like the draw' ropes or traces 
of a horse’s harness: these are fixed to the rope that goes 
round the animal’s neck at one end, which pole serves for a 
yoke, and projects out a foot or two on each side; to the 
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centre of this pole the end of the plough beam is lashed fast. 
The point which enters the ground is hewn in a triangular 
shape, but the edges soon wear off, so that it becomes nearl y 
round. In loamy and sandy soils tliey plough with the 
naked wood, but in stony places they point it with a round 
piece of iron, Uipcring to a sharp point tliat lets on with a 
socket; it turns up the earth on both sides, and goes into 
the ground about eight inches deep, llje people of Susc 
and those of Morocco tise only one pair of beasts, Avhatevcr 
they may be, and have lines heading from the heads of the 
animals into tlie hands of him who steadies the plough, by 
means of which he directs and governs them :• he also 
carries a thick stick sufficiently long to reach them, with a 
sharp-pointed iron like a spear in its end; by the help of 
which he pricks and goads his beasts along at pleasure. 
This instrument is an ox-goad, and no doubt is similar to 
those spoken of in Sacred Writ—1st Samuel, iii. 1. but these 
Moors do not obey that part of the laAV of Moses; “ Thou 
shalt not plough with an ox and an ass together.” See 22d 
chapter of Deuteronomy, 10th verse, except by sometimes 
substituting a cow instead of an ox. This, 1 imagine, was 
the primitive jdough, or something very near it, and the first 
method hit upon for using it. 

I have also promised to treat of the primitive chum, and 
manner of making butter, which is simply this. The Arabs, 
or people who inhabited the coimtry near the river Eu- 
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phrates, as long ago as the time of Abraham, the father of 
the Jews, and probably much earlier, knew the use of the 
camel, and actually kept him in a domestic state; tlicy 
would very naturally feed on its milk, and they, no doubt, 
in those days, made use of the siunc means to carry tlieir 
tnilk about with them, tliat the wandering Arabs do at pre¬ 
sent—^tliat is, whatever milk is left of what the family has 
been using over .night or in the morning, is put into a goat 
skin, or some other skin, and slung on a camel to serve i’or 
drink in the heat of the day—thus ecpiippcd, they set oH' 
together :• and when they stop to take refreshment or to 
pitch their tent, they find a lump of butter in the milk ; for 
the violent and continued agitation occasioned by the heavy 
motions of the camel, has churned, or forced it to produce 
butter; this sim])le method was suggested to my mind by 
seeing a lump of butter in iny old master’s milk bag, 
Avhen we ivere wandering on the Desert—this must, without 
<loubt, have been the first mode found out by c’liance, of 
making butter; for what reason would he have, wdio had 
never seen such a thing as butter, for supposing milk 
could be converted into that substance, more than any 
other fluid ? 

The (ountry of Suse, altogether, resembles the narrow 
country as described in Holy Writ, called the land of Ca¬ 
naan : its vast number of small cities, or rather castles, with 
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high and strong walls, with gates and bars, each under its 
ovrn sovereign, must be similar to the cities there described, 
as taken and destroyed by the Jews, (together with their 
kings,) soon after they emerged from the deserts of Arabia, 
under the command of their chieftain and j)rophet, Joshua, 
and have, doubtless, been constructed for the same purpose, 
i. e. to guard against the irruptions of the ^vandering inhabi¬ 
tants of tlie contiguous deserts, &c. The inhabitants are- 
brave and warlike—all well armed with single-barrelled 
muskets, stocked and mounted in the Moorish manner, and 
with Moorish locks; they have also knives, daggers, scimi¬ 
tars, and swords, and are the best of horsemen: they seldom 
or ever go out of their little cities unarmed; but like tlie 
wandering Arab on the Desert, they are completely equipped 
either for offence or tlcfence, even when they go to visit their 
nearest friends. They are said to be, like the Arabs, warm 
and sincere in their friendship; in their enmities implaca¬ 
ble, cruel, and revengeful; and in trade, cunning and de¬ 
ceitful. 

I’hc whole number of inhabitants in Susc, including white 
and black slaves, is estimated at near one million: they arc 
all strict observers of the Mohammedan doctrine and cere¬ 
monies, and appear to be enthusiasts in religion, though 
like the Moors they are not generally taught the arts of 
reading and Avriting, and are in consequence considered by 
the wandering Arabs much l>cneath thtiin in acquirements. 
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as well as in point of natural abilities. Their language is the 
ci)rrupt Arabic, not easily understood by the Arabs of the 
Desert, who pretend to speak and write that ancient and 
beautiful language in its greatest purity. 
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CHAPTER XXVIIJ. 

Some account of an insurrection in Morocco—the Bashaw of 
Swearah is seized and put in irons—change of Governors — 
the Jews are forced to pay their tribute on turti Mohamme¬ 
dans—their treatment by the Moors—a Jew burial—a cir¬ 
cumcision—a Jewish priest arrives from Jerusalem—the 
author obtains f rom him some account of the present Jerusa¬ 
lem and its inhabitants, and of the method pursued by the 
priests for getting money from the Jews in Europe and in 
Barbary—a Moorish execution and maiming—of the Jews 
in IFest Barbary. 

There had been an insurrection in tlic province of Du- 
c^uella the last >ear, (1815,) which had spread itself into the 
province of Abdah and Siedinah, and was said to have 
originated from a false report of the Emperor’s death. I’he 
governor or bashaw of these provinces, whose name was 
Mohammed ben Absedik, resided in Swearah, and had been 
a bashaw and a man of great power din ing nearly the whole 
reign of Mnley Soliman, the present Emperor—he was the 
officer before Avhom I was carried on my arrival at Swearah, 
or Mogadore. I was informed that he had used all the 
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means in his power to quell this insunection, but could not 
succeed until the Emperor joined him with an army of thirty 
thousand men, when a most desperate battle was fought, 
which terminated in the destruction of more than fifteen 
thousand of tlie rebels, aud the remainder were reduced to 
unconditional subinission. The whole of their flocks, herds, 
and substance, fell into the hands of the Sultan, or rather his 
•black troops, who showed them not the least mercy, but 
seized on the wretched fugitives wherever they could be 
found, massacred many thousands, and carried those that 
remained of the revollers, with their families, into the pro¬ 
vinces that had not rebelled, where they were distributed as 
slaves. 

This war being thus tcriuinamd, Mohammed ben Absedik 
had returned in triumph to Mogadorc, or Swearah, a few 
days previously to my arrival there, when he caused presents 
to be made to him, irs if he had taken possession of a new 
government. In the mean tune the death of the Sultan's 
first minister, named Ben Slowy, was announced;—he had 
been the finn friend of Mohammed ben Absedik, and with the 
aid of Muley a Tea, (the Sultan’s princely tea maker,) who 
was always about his person, managed the whole affairs of 
the Moorish empire. Ben Slowy being dead, and Muley a 
Tea sent to Ecz to transact the imperial business in that 
quarter, the enemies of Mohammed ben Absedik (for he 
had been long in power,, and liad a host of them), found' 
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means to transmit heavy complaints to the Sultan against 
him (Ben Abscdik) and his administration, who perceiving 
the cloud lowering upon him, set out for IMorocco about the 
2()th of November, 1815, hoping, by an early interview with 
the Emperor, to dispel the impending storm—^he had only 
been gone from Mogadore or Swearah Ipur days, when late 
in the evening a new governor arrived, accompanied by six 
hundred horsemen. The gates had been shut for the night; 
the brother of the Bashaw was civil governor of the city and 
port: the Emperor’s order was sent to him over the wall i— 
the gates were soon opened and the new governor, or Alcayd, 
entered amidst the general and joyful acclamations of the 
inhabitants, both Moors and Jews. These ignorant and 
discontented people (ever fond of change) flattered them¬ 
selves that this arrangement would be for the better, and in 
the morning all were ready to prefer complaints against their 
former governor, when they waited on the new one, and 
made their customary presents. This governor took charge 
of the civil affairs of the city and the custom-house in the 
room of Ajjh Hamet, (or Hamet the pilgrim,) the Bashaw’s 
brother, who was ordered to repair with his family to Mo¬ 
rocco, and set out for that city the next day, accompanied 
by a strong guard of black troops. 

In the evening of the same day a commander of the 
troops, or military governor, arrived: he was a black man, 
and had three hundred horsemen for an escort, all of the 
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same colour: he was received with considemble pomp, and 
took on himself the immediate command. We now learned 
tliat Mohammed ben Absedik had been put in irons on his 
arrival at Morocco, and sent off to Fez, and that all his 
property was seized l>y order- of the Sultan as soon as it 
could be found ; “ new lords, new laws,” says the old adage. 
A small vessel had arrived iVom Gibraltar—no goods could 
•be landed—new duties were announced, and new regula¬ 
tions, by which no vessel was allowed to be supplied Avitji 
j)rovisions cicejit for tlaily consumption: the tluties and 
iinp»)sitions-lo be paid every day amounted to more than the 
first cost (tI' the articles consunicd. 

The Mooi’s Avho had rejoiced at the fall of die old Bashaw 
and civil govciuor, or Alcayd, soon changed their lone, and 
bt'gan to wish them back again—all the Moors in the to^vn 
up to that tim<i were tT)usidcred as imperial soldiers or 
sailors, and accordingly received a inontlily allowance out 
of the Beetle mell, or treasury : this was now ordereVl to be 
stopped Irom the white Moors, but that all the black Moors, 
or negro troops, should be paid double: new officers were 
appointed, and many of the old ones confined and sent to 
Morocco, or despoiled of their property. The Christian 
merchants residing there, four in number, were obliged to 
make costly presents to the new governor. The Christians 
arc, William AVillshirc, Esq. my deliverer, of tlie house of 
Dupuy and Willshire, the most respectable tliere in point of 
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propert3% as well as on every other account;—Don Estevan 
Leonanli, an old unfeeling man, and his nephew, Don Anto¬ 
nio, French, Portugueze, and Genoese Consular Agents;— 
Don Pablo Riva, a respectable Genoese, and Alexander 
W. Court, and Mr. John Foxcroft, fonncrly respectable. 
The Jews that were overjoyed at the rpctnt change, soon 
turned their joy into mourning, Avhen they received, a day 
or two after, an order to pay their Gazici\ or ycarlj'^ tribute, 
to the Sultan: the order was tor about three thousand five 
liundred dollars, including expenses, (for the Moor wht> 
brought the order must be paid,) in a gross sum to be raised 
directly: the gates of the Jews’ town, oi* Millah, Avere im¬ 
mediately closed upon them, nor were an}' suffered to go out 
until the money was forth coming. 

The whole number of Jcavs here docs not probably exceed 
six thousand souls, and they are very poor: the priests soon 
convened them in their synagogues, and apportioned tlu; 
tax according to their law—they Averc classed tlms: the 
four JcAV merchants, Ben Guidalla, Macnin, Abilbol, and 
Zagur^', formed the first class, and I Avas rold thc^ir share 
was two thousand dollars or more: the few potty traders the 
second, the mechanics the third, and the loAvest order of 
miserable labourers the fourth class: the priests and Levites 
(who arc a great proportion of their number) AA cre of course 
exempted, as the other classes support them at all times: 
not a JcAv, cither man, woman, or child, aaus allowed to go 
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out of their town for three clays, except they were wanted 
by the Moors or Christians to work, and not then without 
an order fiom the Alcayd. 

During this period I visited the Jew’s town several times, 
but never without seeing more or less of these miserable 
wretches knocked down like bullocks by the gate-keepers, 
with their large canes, as they attempted to rush past them, 
when the gales ^ere opened to procure a little water or food 
for tlieir hungry and thirsty families. On the fourth day, 
when the arrangements had been made by the priests and 
elders, lliey sent word to the governor, and the three first 
classes were ordered belbre him to pay their apportionment. 
1 knew of' it, because I was informed by Mr. Willshirc’s 
interpreter and broker, who was a Jew of considerable 
understanding, named Ben Nahory —he was one of the 
committee of arrangement to Avait on the governor. I 
Avished to see the operation, and Avent to the house of tlie 
Alcayd for that purpose. The Jcavs soon appeared by 
classes—as they approached, they put off their sli})pcrs, took 
their money in both their hands, and holding them alongside 
each other, as high as the breast, came sloAvly forward to 
the talb, or Mohainnuxlan priest, appointed to receive it; 
lie took it from them, hitting each one a smart bloAV Avith 
his fist on his bare forehead, by Avay of a receipt for his 
money, at Avhich the Jcavs said, Nahma Sidt, and retired to 
giv'c place to his companion. 
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Thus they proceeded llirough the three first classes with¬ 
out mueli difficulty, when the fourth class Avas forced up 
with big sticks ; this class Avas very numerous; (as Avell as 
miserable;) they aj)proachcd very unAA'illingly, and AAcn; 
asked, one by one, if they Avere ready to pay their gazier: 
AV'hen one said, yes, he approached as the others had done, 
paid his money, took a similar receipt, and Uien Avent about 
his business—he that said, no, he eoidd iiot, or was not 
ready, Avas seized instantly by the Moors, who throAving 
him flat on his face to the ground, gave him about filly 
bloAvs with a thick stick upon his back and poste¬ 
riors, and conducted him aAva}', 1 Avas tokl, into a dun¬ 
geon, under a bomb proof battery, next the Avestern city 
Avail, facing the ocean; there were many served this Avay— 
the JeAVs’ town was all this time strongly guarded, and 
stricrtly Avatched. At the ciul of' three days more, 1 Avas 
informed that those Avho AA'crc c;onfined in the dungeon 
Averc brought forth, but J did not see them: the friends of 
these poor creatures had mad('- up the money, and they 
AA'cre dismisstid: Avhilst the others, after receiving more 
stripes, Avere remanded and put in irons. J5cJ'orc the next 
three days had expired, many of tlicm changed their reli¬ 
gion, Avere received by the Moors as brothers, and Avere 
taken to the umscpie, and highly feasted, but Avere held 
responsible for the last tax notAvithstanding. The four 
above-named Jew merchants, in Swearah or Mogadore, live 
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in high st^'le; arc absolute in the Jews’ town, and manage 
nearly all the English trade at Mogadore: at present, their 
stores are allowed to be kept in the fortress part of the town, 
or cl Ksebbah, where Guidalla and Macnin are pt;nnitted 
to reside and stay at night,- by paying a handsome sum to 
government. 

1 liad the pleasure to sec two brigs arrive Iroin England, 
and to receive a.letter from Mr. Simpson at Tangier, anti a. 
kiiul letUir from Mr. Sprague at Gibrallsir, whicli are before 
mentioned and inserted. ’J’wo days afti'r the arrival of these 
\('ss('ls from London, the one commanded by Captain 
Mackay; and the other by Captain Henderson, 1 went down 
to the water port to sec thes('. gentlemen Avhen they shoidd 
lantl in the morning: on my arrival there, 1 saw a great con¬ 
course ol' soldiers, and on in(|uiring the t;ausc, found tliat 
an execution Avas about to take place, and some malefactors 
wci'e the same time to be maimed. 'I’he governor arrived at 
this moment, and the prisoners were driven in with their 
hands tied : the order for punishment was read by the Cadi 
or .judge, and the culjirils told to jirepare themselves, Avhich 
they did by saying. Hi el Allah Sheda Mohammed Rasool 
Allah, and worshipping. 'I’hey were then made to sit down 
Ill a line upon their legs on the ground: a butcher then 
came forward with a sharj> knife in his hand; he seized the 
first in the line on the left, by the bearil, with his left luuid; 
two men were at the same time holding the prisoner’s hands: 
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the butcher began cutting very Jeisurely with his knife round 
the neck, (which v as a very thick one,) and kept (tutting to 
the bones until the flesh was separated; lie then shoved the 
head violently from side to side, cutting in Avith the point of 
the knife to diviile the sinews; Avhich he seemed to search 
out among the streams of blood, one by o,iie; he finally got 
the head off, and threAV it on a mat that was spread to re¬ 
ceive die mutilated limbs of tlie others. There Averc eight 
more Avho Averc sentenced to lose a leg and an arm each, 
and nine to lose only one ann. The butcher began to am¬ 
putate the legs at the knee joint, by cutting the flesh and 
sincAvs around Avilh his knife, Avhich he sharpened from time 
to time on a stone: he Avould then part the joint by break¬ 
ing it short over his knee, as a butcher Avonld part the joint 
in the leg of an ox. Having in this maimer got off the leg, 
and throAvn it on the mat, he proceeded to take off the arm 
at the elbow, in the same leisurely and clumsy manner; 
he seemed, hoAvever, to improve by practice, so that he 
carved off the hands of tlie last eight at their Avrists, in a 
very short time—^this done, they next proceeded to take up 
the arteries, and apply a plaster, which Avas soon accom¬ 
plished by dipping the stumps into a kettle of boiling pitch 
that stood near, or something that had the same appearance 
and smell. Is not this last circumstance an improvement in 
surgery? They then carried the lifeless trunk and mutilated 
bodies, with the head and other limbs, to the market: tlie 
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head and limbs were carried on a mat by six men, who were 
making as much sport as possible, for the spectators: the 
bodies were thrown across jackasses, and tliey were ex¬ 
posed in the most public part of the market place, nearly 
tlie whole day. Tlie two governors, and other officers who 
were pi’csent during tlic execution of the sentence, were 
sitting on the ground nc'xt to a wall, aj)pearing ejuite uncon¬ 
cerned, and were, conversing gaily on other subjects. The 
Moors, who came from mere curiosity, did not show the 
least mark of disapprobation, or any signs of honor: tliey 
jested with llie butcher, w'ho seemed highly gratified with 
tlie part he was acting. 

1 now asked Rais be! Cossiin, who attiindcd me, concern¬ 
ing the mode of procuring an executioner, &c. &c. l ie told 
me, that w'hen an order came to execute or maim any 
culprits, it generally embraced several at the same time, so 
as t o make but one job of it: that the butchers were called on 
by die Alcayd or governor, and forced to find one out of 
their number to do this work: that they then made up a 
purse agreeably to a ruk*, made among themselves in such 
cases; that is, two and a half ducats per man for cutting off 
beads, and two ducats per man for maiming; (two and a 
hall’ducats make one dollar, or forty cents per ducat;) they 
dien question each other to know who will accept of the 
nioney, and do the job: if no one appears willing, diey cast 
lots, and the one on Avhoin it falls, is obliged to undertake it: 
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this man is protected by the governor for twenty-four hours 
after the execution, when he is left to take care of himself, 
brave the publics odium, and the revenge of the friends of 
the sutferer; or else to fly : he generally goes off' the first 
night afterwards to some other place, and never returns: his 
wife, if he has one, can be divorced frotn him by applyijig 
to the Cadi or Judge, and swearing, that as her husband has 
served as an executioner, she is afraid to Uve with him, lest 
he should be tempted to commit some violence on her, in a 
similar way. 

The butcher who acted on the present occasion, was a 
voluntary executioner for forty-eight ducats, and he de¬ 
camped the next night, leaving, as T was informed, a wnle 
and seven children to shift for themselves : he was j)oor, and 
carried away his wages of death with him. Mr. VVillshirt; 
and Don Pablo lliva confirmed this statement. 

Taking a w'alk rouml the walls of the city one day, to 
make observations on it at low Avater, in c onipany Avith Mr. 
Savage, and being escorted by a Moor, in ortler to protect 
us from insults, Ave came to the Jcavs’ bunal place: it is 
situated a little Avithout the Avails, and on the north side of 
the city, near the ruins of a couple of Avind-mills, Avhich I 
was informed, used to do all the grinding for the city ; but 
this Avork is now' performed in the tOAvn by horse-mills. On 
our approach, avc obser ved a great concourse of Jew Av omen, 
and heard a great outcry; curiosity led us to tlie spot 
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wJicrc llicy were eollccled ; here was a newly dug grave, 
and tla; dead body of a man lying on the ground near it, 
enveloped in a cotton wrapper, with his face partly covered: 
some men ivere busied in clearing out and preparing the 
grave; others had brought and-were bringing lime, inoilar, 
and stones, to fill it up w ith ; whilst upwards of one hundi eil 
women were standing in a circle eastward of the grave, 
hoAyling in an extraordinary manner. On a nearer approach, 
1 observed about a dozen w’omen in tattered garments, who 
formed an inner circle. As I gazed with pity on this sjiec- 
tacle, these twelve women, w ho were before cjuiet, seemed to 
be seized witlra’sudden paroxysm t)f grief, and they began 
to apjiroaeh each other with their hands u]ilil*ted above their 
heads; stretching the palms toivards each other’s faces, and 
eonnnenced howling, at first moderately, but Avhich soon 
increased to wailings the most vio1e?it, and yellings that it is 
impossible to describe: they tore their faces with their long 
linger-nails, and made the most hideous contortions of their 
f eatures: the mania was now communicated to all the women 
presenl, who joined in the lamentation, but the others did not 
tear their fact's like the twelve, who kept it uji, stamping 
with thtm’ feet, and going round in their circle; their blood 
and perspiration mixing together, and streaming from their 
faces, ran all over their fdth}' garments, anrl dyed them red 
in streaks tiom head to fool: this paroxysm lasted fifteen or 
twenty minutt;s, when they were so much exhausted as to be 
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under the necessity of ceasing for a few moments, to take 
breath, when lliey commenced again, and went over the same 
ceremony, seemingly with redoubled vigour. The gmve 
being at last ready, the body was put in by the, men, who 
then built up over it a wall, of mason-work, even with the 
surface of the ground. The grave was dug in a direction 
north and south; the head was placed toward the south, 
and space enough left on one side of tliQ body to support 
the weight of the mason-work, without bearing upon the 
corpse: they next rolled a stone on it, fonned of lime and 
small pebbles about two feet st^uare, and as iong as the 
grave; this diey placed level on a bed of lime mortar, and 
then retired without speaking, except as much as was neces¬ 
sary to prompt mutual assistance: the women all this time 
keeping up their bowlings. After the men had retired, the 
women ceased their wailings, and seating themselves 
alongside the wind-mill, were refreshed by eating cakes, 
and drinking copious draughts ol‘ annisecd, Jew brand}', 
which had been previously prepared for the purpose, and 
they soon became as merry in reality, as they had before 
appeared to be sad. While these women were regaling 
themselves in this manner, I observed an old woman washing 
the corpse of a child of about two years old, in the surf: 
she then wrapped it up in a dirty piece of Avoollcn cloth, 
and carried it to a man who had been digging a hole for it 
in the side of another grave, where he shoved it in; put 
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a flat stone before it; filled up the hole with stone and lime, 
and went away: one woman only attended the burial of the 
child, besides her who wrapped it up; and this must have 
been its mother, as I judged from her emotions : she sobbed 
aloud, while an abundance of‘tears trickled down her wo- 
worn cheeks. I concluded she was poor and a widow; not 
a soul seemed to join her, or pay die least attention to her 
‘grief. After a short pause, she kissed the stone that covered, 
I presume, the remains of both her husband and child ; wet 
it with her tears ; wiped it with a clean white cloth she had in 
her hand, abd returned weeping, amid the brutal scoffs of 
the Moorish boys, as she dragged herself along towards her 
cheerless abode. The women who had assisted at the other 
burial, had by this time ended their repast, and they went 
round amongst the graves; many kissed their hands, and 
laid them on the grave-stones of their deceased relations, 
whik^ others kissed the rude resemblance of a face carved 
on the stone; others plucked up the weeds and grass that 
encroached on the grave, or replaced the earth and small 
stones Avhich had been dug out by the rats, or broken off by 
the corroding tooth of time. 

On my way home to Mr. Willshire’s house, I learned that 
the corpse of the man that was buried, was that of a Levitc, 
who was poor, and had not been able for a long time to 
perform the duties of his office, and was buried by charity; 

I also learned from Ben Nahory, Mr. Willshire's interpreter, 

.‘5 M 
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that a priest had arrived from Jerusalem to gather the 
tribute paid yearly by all the Jews iu l^arbary towards the 
supjiort of the few Jewish priests who are ptaiiiitted to reside 
ill Jerusalem, by paying a tribute to the Grand Seignior, or 
Sultan of tlie Turkish empire, and for purposes of traffic; 
this is called a voluntary contribution for the support of 
Jerusalem. All the Jews in these countries believe that their 
nation is one day to sway the sceptre of universal dominion, 
and that Jerusalem must be kept as a kind of possession 
until the time arrives predicted by their prophets, when die 
litde stone is to be cut out without hands from the mountain 
of Jerusalem, and is to fill the whole earth. This and other 
predictions, constantly and adroitly handled by the crafty 
priests, together with the miseries inflicted on the Jews in 
Barbary by die merciless Moors, tend to nurse their natural 
superstitions, and render them completely subservient to die 
will of those who are considered their spiritual guides, and 
who rob them without mercy, under die pretext of applying 
the money to good purposes. 

A schooner arrived from Gibraltar under the English flag, 
though a Genoese vessel, as the Barbary powei s were at war 
with Genoa—she brought a cargo of tlry goods, iron, steel, 
cotton, &c. to Ben Zagury, a Jew; one of his sons came 
passenger in the vessel: his name was Elio Zagury; he was 
a young Jew, was dressed in the European fashion, had 
been educated in England, and spoke the English language 
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fluently. As soon as he had seen his father, he called on 
Mr. Willshire, and to see me; expressed great joy at my 
deliverance, and invited Mr. Willshire, myself, and Mr. 
Savage, to dine with him at his father’s the next Saturday : 
the invitation was accepted, Ixicause I wanted to learn some 
of the Jewish customs, and get acquainted with the priest 
from Jerusahrm, who was a guest in his father’s house. On 
. our arrival there,. I was presented to the priest—^Ite was a 
man of middling stature, dark complexion, short hair, and a 
most venerable, manly beard, that reached down nearly to 
his ceinture^ or girdle; his dress was a brown striped jnantle, 
that buttoned close, round the neck, and fell loosely to his 
feet, on w'hich he had a pair of black slippers, down at the 
heel, as is the custom of Moorish Jews; his head was 
covered with a camblet coloured turban, very high: in his 
liand he held a string of A'ery large beatls, which he was 
continually counting or telling over; his mantle was girt 
above his hips with a brown silk girdle that took* several 
turns round him; and was about six inches wide. I ac¬ 
costed him in Spanish, which he spoke very fluently—and 
made inquiries of him respecting the present city of 
Jerusalem and its inhabitants. From his answers (as he was 
very intelligent) I learned that Jerusalem now contains 
thirty thousand Turks, and twenty thousand Jews, Armenians, 
and Greeks: that a very brisk trade is carried on there, 
principally by Jews, between it, Persia, Constantinople, and 

3 M 2 
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Jaffa, wliich Jews are permitted to reside there and trade, 
on paying a tribute to the Grand Seignior: that the language 
mostly spoken by the Jews at Jerusalem is the Spanish: 
that there is a convent of Christian monks near it, containing 
a nmnber of St. Francisco’s order. 

The walls of Jerusalem are strong and well built: all 
religious denominations are there tolerated by paying con¬ 
tributions, and protected by order of thq Grand Seignior, 
provided they pay the soldiers well for their trouble. The 
name of this priest was Abraham hen Nassar: he said he 
should get about twenty thousand dollars from the Jews in 
the Moorish dominions, and carry the amount of con¬ 
tributions in gold, embarking again at Tangier for Gibraltar, 
where he should deposit the money while he went to England, 
France, Holland, and Germany, for the same purpose; that 
there were six more associated with him on the collecting 
expeditions; one of them had gone to Alexandria, and other 
parts of Egypt, to collect from the Jews there, from whence 
he would return by way of the different islands in the Archi¬ 
pelago ; one hatl sailed for Tripoli, who would take money 
from tlie Jews there and at Malta; thence to Italy and 
back; one had gone to Tunis and its various towns, and 
would go from thence to Sicily and Sardinia, and back; one 
had gone to Algiers and the towns m that regency, and 
would go from thence to ancient Greece, including Venice 
and diat part of Germany bordering on the Venetian gulf; 
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one had gone over land to Russia, and would meet him in 
Germany, after passing through Poland, Sweden, Denmark, 
Prussia, &c. I wished to have an estimate of the sums 
likely to be collected in all those places, and then he began 
to be a little reserved. However, after considerable con¬ 
versation and solicitation, he one day gave me what he 
stated to be the amount of collections as per the last returns 
of 1813, which he had with him in Hebrew, and I set it 
down as he interpreted, after he had first brought the several 
sums into Spanish dollars; it made up in the countries 
already mentioned, five hundred and eighty thousand dollars: 
this was exclusive of the expenses of collecting and tmvelling 
out, and returning again to Jerusalem. Many individuals 
of the priests also came from .Jerusalem to Barbary, begging 
on their own account. Out of this fund a yearly tribute is 
paid to the Grand Seignior, besides impositions in the form 
of presents to the Turkish officers; and the remainder serves 
to support the priests, who are very numerous in Jerusalem, 
and for commercial purposes: thus the superstition and 
credulity of the ignorant Jews in all Europe and Africa, as 
well as in Asia, are made subservient to the purposes of the 
priests and elders of that singular people, who still reside, 
by permission, at Jerusalem. 

The city of Jerusalem lies from forty miles east of Jafly, 
a small port on tlie Mediterranean sea: from thence to 
Jerusalem the road is good, and the priest told me he had 
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walked the distance in two days. JalFy is the port anciently 
called Joppa; it has a small town and fortress, and con¬ 
siderable trade with .Jerusalem, the islands in the Archipe¬ 
lago, and Avith Egypt, and some with Malta and Italy : here 
the Jewish priests Avho are sQn.t out on bi gging expeditions, 
embark, and return by w^ay of the; same j)iace, generally 
in Greek vessels of small burden, but very AV'ell built and 
manned. 

'Fhe priest asked me many (Questions respecting America, 
of which he knew but very little, and thought it was a wil¬ 
derness or a desert. Alter I had pu+ him right in regarel to 
tlujse pe)ints, anel infonued him we hael many Jews in Ame¬ 
rica, Avherc they enje)ycd every kind of privilege in common 
with people of other religions; that they cendd holel landed 
estates, &e. and that many t)f tlicm ivere very rich, he 
declared tliat as soon as he should have fmishetl his present 
tour, Avhich ivould still detain him more than a year, he 
would try to obtain leave to visit America, and collect the 
dues there. 1 informed him that our Jews tverc not so 
superstitious, nor in such bad repute as those in Africa or 
Europe, where they ivere looked upon as a set of sharpers 
and villains: “ That may be, (said he,) but if they are Jews, 
tliey must conform to the laws of Moses, and must contri¬ 
bute toAvards the support of those of their nation who reside 
in the Holy Land, in order to be ready for the future con¬ 
quest of Jerusalem, which would be the fulhlincnt of God's 
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prornisc to his people.” I asked him in what manner they 
collected this contribution ?—and he told me, that “ having 
letters from the chief priest and ciders at Jerusalem, the col¬ 
lectors (who were always priests) wt;re kindly received and 
w'ell treated by all Jews wlnirever they came—that soon 
after their arrival ^in any jdacc where synagogues are esta¬ 
blished, they convene all the Jews together, and having laid 
before them the authority by Avhich they make the demand, 
they then proceed, with the assistance of the priests and 
chief Jews of the place, to class th(.‘ui, and apportion the 
sum to be raised amongst them according to their ability— 
« hen that is done, the tax must be paid without delay—it 
takes up six or eight months time to niake u]) the sums and 
finish the collections in the empire of Morocco.” 

The .lews in West Barbary are as completely under the 
control of the Moors, as if they Avere slaves, though they 
faiu’y themselves, in some measure, free: even their dress is 
regulated by a Moorish laAV: that of the men CA)nsists of a 
shirt, without a collar, and wide petticoat drawers that come 
tight below the knees—^the sleeves of the shirt, which arc of 
the full breadth, of coarse muslin cloth, fall a little, below 
their elbows, and are not plaited in any Avay, but hang flow¬ 
ing;—they Avear above the shirt, a jacket Avith short sleev^es 
to their elbows—the Jacktit is generally made of green wool¬ 
len cloth, Avith a small collar, buttoned tight round the lower 
part of the neck; it is sometimes Avrought with needle-work 
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from the collar to the waist in front, with which, and small 
round buttons, made from the same materials, it is almost 
covered: they hook tliis together with wire hooks, and again 
over this, (those who can afford it,) have a black cotton 
mantle, which comes over their shoulders, and falls down to 
the calves of their legs—this is so contrived, that one end 
can be thrown over the left shoulder in such a manner as to 
discover the drawers: they are girded with sashes of various 
colours over the mantle round about their loins: they wear 
long beards, and black woollen caps on the back part of 
their heads, leaving the forehead uncovered, which is shaved 
often, and kept smooth. The four merchants that lived in 
Mogadore wore coloured-silk handkerchiefs on their heads, 
covering their caps, and tied loosely under their chins: they 
all go bare-legged, and wear black slippers on their feet, 
(as the luxury of coloured slippers is forbidden them.) In 
riding, they were formerly restricted to the ass alone, but 
now they use mules, which they are not, however, allowed 
to mount or ride within the gates of the city. When Jews 
or Jewesses are about to pass a mosque or place of worship, 
they must take off their slippers, and carry them in their 
hands, going barefoot past it, and that too, until they enter 
another street. 

The dress here described is that of the wealthy who can 
afford it, but the greater part of the Jews in West Barbary 
are poor, miserable, and covered w ith rags. A Jewess of 
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the first class is clad with a shirt made of muslin, that is 
very wide; the sleeves, not less than a yard, hang loosely 
down to the elbow, when the two hinder parts are doubled 
and fastened together behind their backs; the bosom of this 
shirt is wrought with fine needle-work on both sides ; it 
laps over before, and covers jiart of the breasts; a white 
waistcoat, ^vrought in like manner, is superadded ; the 
lower extremity of this is covered by a wrapper, in form of 
short petticoats, wrapped round above the hips, and just 
laps over in front; this is commonly made of green broad 
cloth, and falls down beloAV the knees; the two lower cor¬ 
ners in from arc covered with a fancifully cut piece of red 
broad cloth—the whole is fastened together by a girdle 
round the hips, to which are suspendjed behind a number of 
red woollen cords of different lengths, hanging down with a 
piece r)f jdated silver, or other metal, bent round each at its 
lowest entl; these make a kind of tinkling when they w^alk 
by, striking against each other. Their hair is long^ coarse, 
and black, and the principal part turned up, and fastened 
on the top of the head, while two small braids from behind 
each car, are attached together at their extremities, and fall 
down to their girdles. 

Married w omen of the first class cover their heads wdtli a 
flowing silk handkerchief. Both married and single women 
are extremely fond of ornaments, and arc generally corpu¬ 
lent; they wear amber and pearl necklaces, willi golden 
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hearts, set about with fine diamonds and other precious 
stones ; many other ornaments are also himg to their neck¬ 
laces, which are frequently connected by golden chains; 
tliey wear silver or gold bracelets around their wrists and 
ancles, from one to two inches wide, enriched with enamel 
and precious stones. I examined several of these ornaments j 
they arc made of the finest gold, silver, and stones, and the 
best amber; the weight of the four bracelets on die wrists 
and ancles of a young girl, (a broker’s daughter,) was four¬ 
teen ounces, and they cost, together with her necklaces, ear 
and finger rings, and otlier ornaments, about two thousand 
dollars. Those of the Jews who can get raoficy arc exces¬ 
sively fond of ornamenting their wives and daughters, and 
setting otf their charms^ to the very best advantage : for it is 
their interest to do so ; but there are very few of them that 
have the ability to do it; not more than twenty Jews in 
Mogadore can afford this expense ; and but few of the rest 
can furnish their wives and daughters with bracelets of even 
base metal, washed over with silver or gold ; yet every 
woman feels as if she were naked, without some ornaments 
of this description. 

The Jews are forced to live in a town by themselves, 
called el Millah, but the Moors enter it whenever they 
choose, witliout the smallest restraint, and go into their 
houses without any ceremony, where they take whatever 
liberties they please with their wives and daughters. If a 
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Jew happens to be in the house, the Moor either drives him 
Out, or hires him to absent himself, or keep the door, whicli 
latter is commonly the case. The Moor compliments ther 
woman, and no Barbary Jew thinks it a disgrace to wear 
antlers, provided they are gilded, for if he should set about 
seeking redress, he. could never obtain it. Should a Jew 
attempt to resist a Moor on any occasion, he is sure of 
getting a sound drubbing, and as his testimony cannot be 
taken against a Moor, any more than that of a negro slave 
in the West Indies and the Southern States of America, can 
be given against a while man; he is forced to pocket every 
affront, and content himself with getting all the money he 
can from the paramour ; so that to a Jew, a handsome wife 
or daughter in Barbary, while young, ensures to her husband 
or father a competence, and of course, a consequence among 
his brethren. 

^rhe Jews' Sunday begins on Friday evening at sunset, 
after which time no Jew can even light a candle or lamp, or 
kindle a fire, or cook any thing until Saturday night, at the 
same hour, so that they heat tlieir ovens on Friday ; put in 
their provisions before night, for their next day's meals, and 
let it stand in the ovens until Saturday noon, when it is 
taken out, and set on the table, or on the floor, by Moors, 
whom they contrive to liire for that purpose. Every Jew 
who can afford it has brass or silver lamps banging up in 
liis house, which are lighted on Friday, and not extinguished 
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until Sunday morning: they burn either olive or argan oil. 
Their principal and standing Sunday dinner, is called 
skannh; it is made of peas baked in an oven for nearly 
twcnly-lbur hours, with a ejuantity of beeves’ marrow-bones, 
(having very little meat on them,) broken to pieces over 
them : it is a very luscious and fattening dish, and by no 
means a bad one: this, with a few vegetables, and sometimes 
a plum-pudding, good bread, and Jews’ brandy, distilled 
from figs anti anniseed, and bittcred with wormwot)d, makes 
up the re])ast of the Jews who call themselves rich, ’fhe 
poor can only afford skanah anti barley-bitiad on tht'ir 
Sunday, and live the rest of the week as they can. I’hey 
make no scruple of offering for money their wives and 
tlaughters, Avho are voUi])tuous in the extreme; they will 
furnish their customers with every facility rotjuired, and 
often even boast of the tjuality and merits of their wives’ 
parmnours. The men aiul boys attend their synagogues, 
(on their Sundays,) of which there are twelve in Mogadore; 
but these are no more than small rooms, Avherc all join in 
jabbeiing over })raycrs in Hebrew, as fast as they can speak, 
every one in his oivn natural tone of voice, making, alto¬ 
gether, a most barbarous kind of jargon. 

The Jewish women are considered by the men as having 
no souls, nor are. they allowed to enter- the synagogues but 
once a year, nor do the tvomen partake of their sacraments. 
The sacraments consist of bread and wine, and of circum- 
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cision. While in Mogadore, 1 attended a Jewish cireum- 
cision. The child being read^’, and the friends present, the 
priest took him on his left arm, having a pair of silver tongs 
in his left hand, with which he guaged and jrrepared the 
parts, and performed tlu-; operation with a sharp knife he 
hatl in his right h^nd, cutting ofl’a piece of tht'.flesh, as well 
as all the foreskin; this ajrpearcd to me to be a painful and 
cruel operation,.and it made the infant scTcain out most 
piteously. The .Jews circuiiKase at the age of eight days, 
and tlie Moors and Arabs at the age of «‘ight years: the 
Arabs cut the foreskin and Hesh off srjuarc, as well as the 
Jews; but with the Arabs, as 1 have before observed, it is a 
preventive of disease, and not a religious rite. 

During my Journey torvards 'J'angier, Avhen we put up at 
Saffy, during the .lews’ Sal)bath, having two Jews in com¬ 
pany, who had friends or relations in that plat‘<^ that enter¬ 
tained them, and furnisln^d a su])per; before eating they 
brought forward a cup in the for>n of a tankard, and some 
■white bread, in Avhich some green herbs had been chopped 
up, and mixed with it before baking: they all arose at once, 
formed a circle round the sujjper dish, consisting of boiled 
I’owls, which was set on the flo<jr, and when standing, all 
began to chant over their jArayers in Hebrew, as fast as they 
could speak; there Avere about tAventy in all, relations and 
visitors. As I was ignorant of the Hebrew language, Avhich 
they spoke, and which, 1 am told, differs materially from 
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that taught in the schools and colleges of our country, I 
could not join with them. This chant, discordant enough to 
be sure, took uj> at least a quarter of an hour. When they 
were about to finish, jhey passed round tlie bread, of which 
each one took a piece, and not to be singular, I took one 
also, and ate it. After saying over a few ,niore words, they 
handed round the cup to all, and eac;h took a drink, keeping 
up their chant all the time—when it camo round to me .1 
took it and drank a little: it was wine, made by steeping 
dry raisins in water, and to me not very palatable, being 
somewhat sour and bitter. After the cup had gone round, 
all turned their faces to the east, bowed thricei bending their 
bodies more than half way to the ground, still going on 
with their chant. As soon as they had done worshipping, 
they resumed their places round the tlish, seized each other 
by the hand, giving it a convulsive grasp, and stamping at 
the same time with their feet; this terminated the ceremony. 
The chaiit being finished, all took their seats around the 
dish as near as they could get, on their legs and on tbe 
floor, having first washed their hands; some vigorously 
seized the boiled fowls, which they soon carved, by pulling 
them to pieces, and then passed those pieces round to the 
company. Their bread was made of barley-meal; tliis they 
dipped in the dish, after each bite, and called it a sop: the 
gravy in which they dipped their bread, was the liquor in 
which the fowls had been boiled, mixed with vinegar. This 
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was on Friday evening, January the 6th, 1816, about 9 
o'clock P. M. On the next evening, they repeated the 
same ceremonies. After supper they amused themselves by 
singing songs in Arabic, and telling stories, which they kept 
up with great glee until near midnight, when, at my en- 
tneaty, they retired for the night, as I wished to get some 
rest. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

New orders arrive from the Emperor — Mr.JVilkhire is grossly 
insulted by Moors—A description of the city and port of 
Swearah or Mogadore—its inhabitants, commerce, manufac¬ 
tures, &c. 

About the last of November a courier came to Mogadore 
from the emperor to the governor, ordering him not to suffer 
a Moor to serve eitlier a Christian or Jew under any pre¬ 
tence whatever, or to live in th#r houses, under the stn'ci'est 
penalty; this letter was no sooner read than the news flew 
to every part of the town. In eonse(]uence of this order, 
Rais Bel Cossim, Bel Mooden, and a Moor of the name of 
Soliraan, who had been constantly in and about Mr. Will- 
shire’s house, durst not return to take their leave; the life 
of a Christian previous to this was not safe, even in the city, 
without a Moor in company to ward off tla; insults of the 
boys and those of the Moors who were vicious or fanatical. 
New orders had also been given to the guards of the water- 
port, not to allow any one to go on board vessels, except 
the captains and crews, without a special order from the 
governor. 
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On New- 3 "car’s day Captains i\!arkic and Henderson, of 
whom I have before spoken, dined with Mr. Willshirc; 
when they went down to go on board their vessels, Mr. 
Willshire and myself went to take a Avalk round the water- 
port, it being low tide; the guards ran alter us, seized hold 
of Mr. Willshirc, mid turning him round, bade him, in an 
insulting tone, to go back, uttering tlie most abusive lan¬ 
guage ; and drawing their scimitars, they threatened to cut 
him down. Wc had no Moor with us to witness this insult, 
but Mr. Willshire’s spirit could not brook this indignil}^ and 
he rebuked these fellows in a very resolute manner, bidding 
dcliance to them and the Alcayd, and told them that if they 
offered to touch him again he would revenge himself in¬ 
stantly’, and at any rate would coni])lain to the emperor, 
and would cause tlicm to lose their heads for insulting a 
t’onsul and a Tnerchaut. 1 advised him to return to the 
port, which he did ; but the Moors were so enraged that 
they ran with all speed to the Alcayd, and told iiim that 
Mr. Willshirc had beat I hem; that he called them hard 
names, and defied the power of the Sultan. Immediately 
soldiers were sent after him, who came up with us before 
wc got to his house ; they insisted on taking him before the 
Alcayd forthwith by' force, if he would not go without; he 
told them, however, that he must and would w'ait for his 
Jew interpreter Nahory, and that then he would come; this 
answer was carried to the Alcay'd, and in a lew moments 
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Beil Nahory made lus appearance, and they went before the 
Alcayd together. 'J’he Alcayd reprimanded Mr. Willshire 
for having cursed the Sultan, and advised him to settle the 
business, by giving a present to the guards, or they would 
depose against him before the Cadi, which if they should 
do, he would be obliged to go up tp Morocco to the 
emperor, and he (the governor) said he could not be an¬ 
swerable for the result. Mr. Willshire defended himself so 
well by the help of his interpreter, who was a cunning Jew', 
that his accusers began to lower their tone a little: he stated 
that he had the Sultan’s letter, which ordered the governors 
and alcayds to see his person protected froili insult, as well 
as his property, and that the late order had deprived him of 
the aid and evidence of a Moor, to w'hich he was entitled 
by that letter; he added, that he would write the Sultan an 
account of the insult immediately, and of the villany of the 
port guards, but would not pay a blan(|uillc, (i.e. a farthing,) 
to any one. The Alcayd said he was ordered to protect 
him and the other Christians in the port, and wished them 
to be respected, but they must respect themselves, and by 
way of an excuse, remarked that the consuls at Tangier did 
not go down with the captains that have the honour of 
dining with them, to their boats after dinner ; that this was 
derogatory to the etiquette due to their office; but, at tlie 
same time, calling the guards, he told tlieiu that Mr. Will- 
shirc was the Sultan’s consul; that they must never lay a 
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finger on him; but if he should wish to go oft' in one of the 
boats of the vessels in port, they must permit him to get into 
the boat, but prevent it from going off until they sent him 
information, in order that he might give a permit for him to 
go on boartl. He further toM the guards that they had 
done very wrong, and if they were not careful in future he 
should dismiss them. The guards were very angry, and 
said it was intolerable for a Moor to be insulted with impu> 
nity by a Christian dog, and that they w ould swear against 
him before the Cadi that instant; that they did not fear his 
(the governor’s) jiower, and they w^ould appeal to the Sultan 
and abide his decision. As they were going to the Cadi 
the Alcayd told them if they did it contrary to his orders it 
would cost them their heads, and bade them return to their 
duty immediately; and in order tliat there might be no 
further complaint on their pait, he would make inquiry, and 
have justice done to them as well as the consul: thus ended 
the affair, which I at first was apprehensive would be 
attended wdth more serious conse(|ucnces. Mr. Willshire, 
however, took care to send presents to the Addals, or four 
assistants of the Alcayd, who took occasion to convince tlie 
Alcayd that tlie guards were in the wrong—however we 
durst not go out walking or riding as formerly, but were 
obliged to restrict ourselves to the city, and I had time to 
examine it within and round about. 

The city of Mogadore, called Swearali by the Moors and 
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Arabs, or the beautiful picture, is situated on the Atlantic 
Ocean, in latitude 31.15, (thirty-one degrees, fifteen minutes 
north,) and longitude 9— (nine degret^s) west from London. 
Tt is built somewhat in form of an oblong square ; its length 
from north to south is about three fourths of a mile, and its 
greatest bi eadth is not more than half a mile. It stands on 
a peninsula that has been recovered from the sea, which 
washes its walls on the W. N. W. and south sides every tide, 
and is sometimes completely surrounded by water at high 
spring tides. The walls arc built of stone and lime, generally 
six feet thick at their base, and about twenty feet iii height, 
siirmountctl with small turrets ; and have batteries of can¬ 
non on them at every angle. 'I’lie w'^alls generally are made 
of rough stone ami small sea ])ebblcs, mixed and cemented 
together by liquid linie-mortiir, filling up every crack solid ; 
they arc plastered over w'ith this kind of stucco witliin and 
without, and are thick, solid, very firm and liard. On the 
eastern angle as you approach the gafcs, there is a round 
tower built of hewn stone, thirty feet high, mounted with 
about forty pic(rcs of brass and iron cannon, that command 
the approaches of the city on the east side, assisted by the 
four batteries on the N. K. angle, and a heavy battery on 
the W’ater-port. It is divided into three ports —el Ksebah, 
or the strong and lion-like fortress, is the southernmost, and 
is surrounded by a double w'all on the cast and south sides; 
a angle wall, but very thick, next tlie sea, where there is a 
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Strong bomb-proof battery, mounting about forty pieces of 
cannon of different calibers, and most of them arc of brass ; 
this is its whole defence on the scabord. Vessels of war 
might anchor, in smooth weather, widiiii half cannon shot 
of the town in thirty fathoms water, rocky bottom. This 
town is separated, fiom tlie main town liy a strong wall, 
whose gates are regularly shut at eight o’clock every evening, 
and not opened *111161 broad daylight the next morning. 
The Christian mcrchimls reside in the fortri^ss, and the four 
Jew merchants keep their goods in it. The next is the main 
town, Avhci*e the market is held, and where the artificers live: 
there is a very 'handsome s(|uare set apart in that s(‘ction of 
the town for a grain market, surrounded by small sho])s, 
kept by TVU)ors and Jews: these shops are on the ground 
floor, have a door, but no window to them, and arc so very 
small .that the keeper can sit at his case in the centre and 
reach every article in them. They, among other things, 
iiuuuifacturc at Mogadore large quantities of haicks, which 
are made of woollen yarn sjmn by hand with a common 
iron spindle, and wove in common rough looms similar to 
such as we made use of, even in America, not more than 
fifty years ago—they throw^ the slmttle by hand, and Aveave 
their }neccs about five yards long and six feet Avidc, and 
they are sold from the looms at about two dollars each, but 
are not alloived to be exported by sea: they also make axes 
and many other iron tools, such as adzes, scimitars, knives, 
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SiC. East of the main town, is the town occupied by the 
blacks, in a coiner or kind of a triangle made by the outer 
wall: it is said to contain two thousand free blacks: this 
jiart is also walled in by itself, and has its gates shut every 
night. The negroes that are free enjoy nearly all the privi¬ 
leges of the Moors, being of the same religion; still they arc 
not allowed to live together promiscuously. 

The fourth division, is the Jews’ townj or Millah: it is 
very confined, and occupies the N. W. angle of the city: the 
sea washes its outer Avail every tide, and has neai’ly beat it 
through on the Avest side; it is divided from the principal 
toAvn by a high strong wall. The Millah has but one gate, 
Avhich is on its easteni side, near the north city gate: this is 
ahvays strongly guarded, and has a governor or Alcayd to 
adjust and settle disputes betAveen the Jcavs, and between 
them and the Moors. The Avatcr-port is tAVo hundred yards 
south of the city, within tlie outer-Avall—^this is a wall built of 
hcAvn-stone, Avith several arches, through which the tide 
floAVS and ebbs: the wall is about tAventy feet thick, and has 
a strong battery of heavy cannon Avell mounted on it, for the 
defence of the harbour: it is extremely well built; its arches 
are well turned, and the Avhole work would bear a compari¬ 
son with an European fortress. The harbour spreads itself 
before the tOAvn to the south, and is shielded from the sea 
by an island about two miles long, and half a mile broad, 
only distant from tlie water-port point about five hundred 
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yards. Between the island and water-port, the vessels enter, 
keeping the island side close on board, until they run down 
half the length of it, when they may anchor in two and a 
half fathoms at low water, within a cable’s length of the 
island, and Avith good (tables and anchors ride sale during 
three quarters of tlic year ; but vessels drawing over four¬ 
teen feet water, cannot ride secure on account of the shal¬ 
lowness of the harbour. In the months of December, 
January, and February, strong gales prevail from the west- 
Avard, Avhich heaA'e in such heavy sAvells round the Iaao ends 
of this island, that Avhat seamen call the send, or swing of the 
se^i, breaks the'strongest cables, and forces all the A'essels in 
this port on shore. In the Avinter of 1815, an English brig 
Avas driven on shore Avith a full cargo, and totally lost; 
another parted her cables, and Avas drifting fast towards the 
Avater-porl, when the master and crew deserted her in their 
boat, in hopes of saving their lives ; but the boat Avas upset, 
and all hands Avere either droAvned or dashed to pieces 
against the rocks; the brig’s cables, hoAvever, caught round 
some craggy rocks, Avhich held her through the remainder of 
the gale, though within a fcAV feet of the rocks astern. An 
American schooner’s crew Avere also lost in this port a fcAV' 
years ago, together with her supercargo, in consequence of 
quitting the vessel, and taking to their boat, Avhile tlie 
captain, who was soliciting assistance from the other vessels 
in port, was saved, and the schooner Avas also finally saved. 
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tliough slic had been totally abandoned : it is in the winter 
u veiy dangerous port, and any vessel entering it, should 
hav(5 three good cables and anchors, to moor her head and 
stern by, and should strike her yards and topmasts imme¬ 
diately. 

The island is called Mogadore by the Jiuropeans, and was 
thus named by the I*oitiigueze or Sj)aniards, when they first 
partially surveyed this coast, and thence the European 
name of Mogadore is derived for the town, and not from 
the sanctuary or saint-house near it, which in Arabic is 
called Milliah. This island serves as a State Prison for the 
^Moorish empire: it is fortified and strongly guarded, com¬ 
monly containing not less than one thousand Stale prisoners, 
who have mostly been Alcaydes and military men, and who 
are fretpicnlly pardoned and restored to their former jjosts 
again, after a fe^v years trial of their fortitude and patience 
there in irons. Provisions are sent to the island tAvicc a 
week in good weather. All communication with the island 
is forbidden to strangers, under pain of death. Dn a rocky 
point, without the water-port, the nearest to the island, 
stands a circular battery to defend the entrance of the 
harbour, and protect the island : on the cast side of the 
liarbour, near the Sultan’s jjalace, there is also a circular 
battery, well built of stone, calculated to mount twenty guns, 
but the guns that had been mounU^d on it were taken away, 
under an impression that tliey might fall into the hands of the 
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Arabs, who attacked Swoaiali during the quarrel for the 
succession, which was tenuinaled in the elevation of the 
present Sultan, Mulcy Soliinan, to the Moorish throne. 

Swearah, or Mogadore, was built by Sidi Mohammed, the 
father of Mulcy Solinian, wlio spared no pains norexjiense 
in making it corrcsppnd with its name: it is tlie only tolerable 
sea-port in tlie Moorish dominions, exeejit Tangier, aiul the 
only one in which foreign vessels are allowed a kind of I'ree 
trade, or one Avithout special licenses ; the houses are built 
of rough stone and lime : arc Irom one to tliree stories high, 
and nearly all have fiat terraced roofs; the streets are. narrow 
and some' of 'them almost entirely covered with houses 
arched or projecting over them, particularly in the fortress 
part ; the buildings at first, it is said, were erected under the 
insjieclion of artisans Avho were brought from Europe lor 
the purpose ; it is by far the neatest town in the empire, and 
is computed to contain about thirty thousand Moors and 
blacks, and six thousand Jews. During the contest for the 
succession, at the death of Muley Eitijid, who reigiuitl a 
#hort time after the death of Sidi Mohammed, Swearah ivas 
attacked by surprize in the night, and about three thousand 
oi' the assailants entered the fortress part over llu'. walls, and 
actucilly got possession of the streets: but they were soon 
destroyed by the garrison and town’s people, from the roofs 
of their houses; and the army before it, consisting of held 
Moors and Arabs, were pul to flight. It has been since 
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visited and nearly depopulated twicii by the plague, which 
spjcatl terror and devastation in all the western part of the 
empire. Mercantile trade was here encouraged by its 
founder, and Nourished to a great extent; large (juantilics 
of w'hcat w^ere sent from hence to Spain and Portugal; 
sheeps’ wool and the gums were alsp shippcil in great 
abundance; namely, gum-sandarach, arabic. See. &c.— 
almonds, olives, dates, dried ligs, and.large (juantities of 
olivc-oil, bees-wax, and honey—annis, cummin, worm, and 
other medicinal seeds- pomegranate peel, and many other 
drugs—goat, calf, and a few r*amels’ skins, and camels’ hair 
—haicks for the: (liiinea trade, and many otlrer articles. 
Their im])ons were bar-iron and steel, knives, and other 
cutlery, raw cotton, and many kinds of manufactured cotton 
goods, woollen cloths, silks, and silk handkerchiefs, teas, 
sugars, sjiices, gold and silver ornaments, pearls, amber 
beads, small Dutch looking glasses, German goods, plalillas, 
nankeens, lumber, &c. &c. There were at one time no less 
than thirty Christian mercantile houses established there: 
the duties on imports arc ten per centum, taken in kind 
when the goods arc landed, except on the articles of iron, 
steel, and cotton, on which the duties are paid in cash at 
the same rate: (the government allowing the imporUT a 
short credit on the duties:) this is the duty the Sultan is 
entitled to by the Koran as tithes, or tenths, according to 
their sacred code, for he is the religious, as well as tlie 
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temporal sovereign. 'I’hc duties on exports are regulated by 
an imperial order, and arc not steady. 

IVadc has been depressed of late years by enormous 
duties on exports, and by prohibitions, so much so, that 
there are now only two respectable Christian establishments 
in Mogadore, and^those who conduct them arc forced to 
put up with every kind of insult and imposition: they do no 
•business to a prolU, and must, if it does not soon alter for 
the better, quit the jilace altogether. It is the j)olicy of the 
present emperor, who is absolute, to keep lh^^ people as 
poor as j>ossibl(‘, that they may not have it in their power 
to n;bel; for ’a*rebellioi.s army cannot be supported tliere 
without money or kept together without an immediate hope 
of plunder, and the Moorish government has very little to 
lear from a jiartial and ill organised insurrection, the cliicfs 
of which must have money as well as bravery, and display 
good conduct or they will soon be forsaken. I’he Sultan 
commenced his system by shutting the poits of Santa Cruz, 
Safly, Rabat, Azamore, Darlbcida, &c. and ordering the 
foreign merchants residing in them to go to Mogadore or 
Swearah, rvlicrc he said tliey should be protected. Soon 
afterwards they began to prohibit the introduction of some 
iirticles, then the exportation of many—such as wool, wheat, 
olive oil, &c. and laid a duty that amounted to a prohibition 
on several other articles of exportation; when tlic people 
murmured, they were told it was a sin to trade with men who 
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did not follow the true and only holy religion on earth: that 
their prophet had strictly forbidden such traffic as would be 
liable to corrupt their morals and defile them in the sight of 
God: that this sin had been committed, and that God was 
now taking vengeance of his people by sending the locusts 
and the plague that followed them, laying Avastc the country, 
and unpeopling so many fine cities. These were arguments 
which had great weight with the superstitious Moors, aided- 
by the plague whic h tit that time raged with dreadful fury 
and swept off three fourths of the inhabitants of Mogadore, 
Saffy, and several other towns; the whole garrison of el 
Ksebbah on Tensift river, &c. &c. Several of the Christian 
merchants died also of the jdaguc, and many of the nmst 
respectable nicrcanlile Moors : this caused an almost toUd 
sUtgTiation of business, which stagnation has been increasing, 
if possible, ever since, owing to these causes and other heavy 
commercial restraints imposed by the jwesent emperor. 

Should any of the maritime nations declare war against 
the Moors, ISlogadore might be easily taken and destroyed, 
though the place could not be retained any length of time: 
a few sloops of ■war of a light draft of evater might enlc'rthe 
harbour and sail down near the south end of the island, 
where they might land troops and take possession of it, 
which being high, commands the town ; here they might 
construct batteries and beat down its walls at their leisure. 
'I'he coimtry near it is covered with nothing but drifts of 
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sand for a distance beyond cannon shot. The Moors are 
ATTy awkward gunners, though as brave as men can be, 
believing that ii’ they Acnlurt; even up to the very mouth of 
a cannon, they caimot die one moment before the time 
appointed by fate, nor in any other manner tlian that Avliicli 
Avas predestined by the AJiniglity before they were created, 
and CA'en I’rom tlie foundation of tlic world. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

Of the Moors and Moorish Arabs—Feast of expiation—A 
Moorish review, and sham-fight — Horsemanship—of the 
Arabian horse and his furniture. 

The Moors arc a stout athletic race of men, and generally 
of about five feet ten inches in height. They s})rung I’roni 
the Bereberies, or old inhabitants of the north and western 
parts of northeni Africa, together with the tlcsccndanls of 
the Carthaginians, and various Greek and Roman colonics 
on those coasts, conejuered by and commixed with the 
Arabs or Saracens who passed the Isthmus of Suez, and 
subjugated the north of Africa under the caliphs of the pre¬ 
tended prophet Mohammed. Eez is at present the great 
capital of the empire and chief residence of the emperor, 
who is styled by die Moors an<l Arabs el Sultan, (the Sultan,) 
or as they pronounce it, Sooltan. Susc has become inde¬ 
pendent of the Moors. The Moors arc all strict followers 
of the Mohammedan doctrine, and firm predestinarians. 
1 call the doctrine Mohammedan instead of Mahometan, be¬ 
cause the name ol’ their prophet is pronounced, both by 
the Moors and Arabs, Mohammed, and botli of them pro- 
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nounce their letters very distirully, and with tlieir mouths 
open like the Spaniards, giving to every letter its full sound; 
for though they write with characters, and do not know how 
to form a Roman letter with a pen, yet a person under¬ 
standing letters, who hears theiii sjicak, Avould say they were 
perfectly familiar with the Roman aljihabet, and laid more 
emjdiasis and stress on the letters, by means of which they 
sj)eak their language better than any other people on earth. 

'I'lie Moors, in geiu’iral, d(» not learn to read and write, 
but llieir Talbs are learned men, who (ak<* great pains to be¬ 
come acipiainted with the princij)]('s of their own and the 
ancient Arabic language, and with the laws of the Koran, 
which is held by them lo be a sacred book, and to contain 
nothing but divine revelation. The Talbs transact all the 
busiiu'ss that rec|uires iviiting, and serve alternately as 
scriveners, lawyers, and priests. The Moors use no bells 
for their places of ivorship, but in the towns and cities, their 
religious houses have high minarets or steeples, with flat to 2 )s 
and a kind of balustrade round them : to the toj)s of these 
the Talbs ascend to call the peojile at stated times lo ])rayei’s, 
and as the steeples are very high, and the I’albs are accus¬ 
tomed lo call aloud, they are heard at a great distance, jiar- 
ticularly when all is still in the city. Their times of prayers 
are before daylight in the morning, at about mid-day, about 
the middle of the afternoon, at sunset, and again before 
tlicy retire to rest, about 8 or 9 o’clock in the evening. 
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Tlic Talbs who arc on tlie slc-cplcs before daylight in tlit: 
morning commence by calling all tlie i’aithful to prayers: 
their voices sound most harmoniously, and thrill through 
tlie air in a singular manner. I was always awakened by 
them myself while I staid at Mogadorc, and often went to 
the window to hear them; their call reminded me of my 
duty also. After they summoned all the faithful to attend 
prayers, they cither rehearsed particular passages from their 
Bible or Koran, or sang some sacred poetry with aloud and 
piercing, but at the same time a very melodious and pleasing 
tone of voice. I'he TNloors who live near the places 
of worship go in, join with the Talbs and .pray .together, 
but by far the greater number perform their devotions 
in their own rooms. 'J’he Talbs, 1 am informed, perfonn 
their religious duties, which are very fatiguing, merely ii’om 
motives of pi(4y—they tlo not receive the smallest remunera¬ 
tion either Irom the jwince or jicople in any shape or wjiy 
whatever-,. All worship by turning their faces to the east, 
and bow their heads in the dust like the wandering Arabs: 
they w'ash their bodies all over with water before jirayers, as 
well as their hands and faces; for which purjioscs, within 
the wsdls of their moscpics or churches, they have wells or 
fountains of water, and large stone basins in which to bathe. 
When they appenr beliire God, (as thc;y call it,) in their 
places of worshij), they tlivest themselves of all superfluous 
ornaments and clothing, and even of their breeches; after 
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purifying with water, tliey wrap themselves decently up in 
their haick or blanket only, and go through their ceremonies 
with signs of the most jirofound devotion. If a Christian 
enters a Mohammedan place of worship, he must either 
change his religion, by having his head shaved, undergoing 
the operation of circumcision, and confessing there is but 
one Cod, and that Mohammed is his holy prophet, &c. or 
siiffei' instant death—but 1 have ventured to look into them 
from the street. I'he court leading to the mosque was paved 
with tiles, and kept very clean, with stone basins filled with 
pure water -on each sitle for the purposes of purification; 
though 1 durst not approach so near as to see in what man¬ 
ner the interior part was arranged, but I was informed they 
were entirely free from ornaments. The women are not ge¬ 
nerally permitted to enter their houses of religious worship, 
nor even to appear in tlie streets, unless they are completely 
covered by their clothing, which going over their heads, is 
held in such a manner by their hands on the inside, as only 
to jjcrmit them to peep out with one eye, to discover and 
pick their way ; so that no Moor or Christian can see their 
faces. In the streets, they are very seldom seen, and are so 
extremely fleshy, that they waddle, rather than walk along, 
like I'at and clumsy ducks. No Moor will marry a wife until 
she is well fatteil by her father, and if it is not in the hus¬ 
band’s power afterwards to keep her in the same good case 
and condition, or rather, to improve u|>on it, he is dissatisfied, 
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and en’deavours to get clear (jf her, which he very often effects, 
lor he will not keep a wile unless she is very fleshy, or bed 
with what he calls “ a death skeleton” The women visit each 
other, and walk together on the tops of their houses, but 
even the husband cannot enter the room th(;y arc in Avhen 
uncovered, or get a sight of his neighboui;’s wife or daughter, 
being strictly forbidden by his religion to look on any other 
woman than his own Avife or Avives:—thus the Moors, Avhen 
they receiA-^e company, sit down Avith them on the ground 
outside of their houses, Avhere they c'onverse together; but 
notAvithstanding all these precautions, as the Avomen are A’^cry 
amorous, they manage to introduce their gallants by means 
of the female covering, and the privilege they enjoy of visit¬ 
ing each other, and get their lovers off by the same means 
undiscovered. 

The Moors go off in large numbers CA^ery year, forming a 
great caravan, on a pilgrimage to Mecca, and return in three 
or four years ; every Moslcmin being by law obliged to visit 
the tomb of his prophet once in his life-time, if he can afford 
to pay the expens(;s of his journey. 'J’he men who have 
been to Mecca, and returned, are dignified by the name of 
el qjjh^ (or the pilgrim,) and the women Avho go and re- 
ttirn, (for there are a few who* venture,) aix^ alloAved the 
privilege of Avearing the haick, or man’s blanket; of Avalk- 
ing the street uncovered, like men, and of conversing with, 
them promiscuously, as they may deem fit, being considered 
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,holy women, and as possessing souls by special grace and 
favour. Every Moor, w'ho is born an idiot, or becomes 
delirious, is considen^d a saint, and is treated with the 
greatest attention and respcc.t by every one; is clothed, and 
fed, and taken the greatest care of by the whole community: 
and, do what he wUl, he cannot conunit a crime in the eye 
of their law. 

Soon after my •arrival at Mogadore, about the 15th of 
November, 1815, the feast of expiation was celebrated by 
the Moors, at which every Mohammedan is by law obliged 
to kill a slilicp, if it is possible for him to procure one; if 

I 

not, each kills such other animal as he can obtain: the rich 
(if liberal) kill a number proportioned to their wealth and 
inclination, and distribute them amongst their relations, or 
the poor w'ho have none to kill. Rais bel Cossim (i. e. Cap¬ 
tain bel Cossim) killed seven sheep; they had been bought 
long before, and w'ere well fatted for the purpose: the first 

I 

day of the feast was spent in visiting, and in giving and 
receiving presents or gifts; and the second in military 
parade. On the morning of that day, I accompanied Mr. 
Willshire to the top of a house, formerly occupied by a Mr. 
CUiiappi, deceased, who was the Portuguese Consul at 
Mogadore, for many years; this house was, before it went 
to decay, the largest and most elegant in that city ; it stood 
near, and overlooked the eastern wall; from that place, we 
saw from thirteen to fifteen Inuulred Arabian horses, fleet as 
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the wind, and full of fire, mounted by Moors and Arabs, 
who sat on strong Moorish saddles that esune up high before 
and behind, covered with rich quilted scarlet broadcloth, 
'riiey were paraded between the outer and main Avails of the 
city—the horsemen Avere dressed Avith red caftans or vests, 
not generally worn by them, except o^i great occasions ; 
these Avere covered Avilh Avorsted haicks, avovc transj)arent 
like bunting for shijAs" flags; each rider Avas armed AAuth. a 
long Moorish muskel, and had a knife or scimitar hanging 
loosely by his side; they Avore on their heads, either Avdiite 
turbans twisted and wound many times arouird, or a red 
cap, in token of their being regular imperial" soldiers, or else 
a fold of their haick; their bridle-bits Avere the most 
powerful of the Arabian kind. 'I’he horses were all studs, 
and wore their whole natural quantity of mane and tail un¬ 
mutilated in any part, and consequently retained all their 
natural fire, beauty, strength, and pride; each horse Avas 
furnishecl with a head-piece, resembling the stall of a bridle 
at top, and a halter beloAV—^this stall or head-piece, Avas 
made of the richest scarlet cord and velvet, Avith fringe 
hanging doAvn over, and nearly covering his eyes, and a 
large pendulous pad of scarlet velvet cloth uiidei' each ear; 
the neck of eacli Avas adorned Avith a very elegant scarlet 
cord, having a handsome knob and tassal underneath; these 
trappings were solely for ornament, and not for use, and 
put on before the bridle. Each had, besides, a small red 
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cord about liis neck, to whicli was fastened a number ol' 
little bags, made of fine red Morocco leather—these bags, 1 
learned on inquiry, were slufletl with sciaj>s of ])aper, 
covered with Arabic writing, furnished to the owner of the 
horse by jugglers ; and, as they pretend, serve as a charm 
to ward off the effects of “ evil eyes” or witchcraft, in 
which they all believe: the Moors and Arabs are so finnly 
attached to this superstitious opinion, that they believe both 
themselves and their horses are in irmninent danger without 
this favourite charm. 

The Moorish and Arabian saddle, which I consider to be 
the very best’that can be invented by man to keep the rider 
steady in his seat, is fastened on by a strong girth under the 
horse’s belly, and by one round his breast, but without any 
<;rupper; the stirrups lire made of broad pieces of sheet iron 
or brass, and for the most jiart plated with silver—the 
liottom of them is as long as a man’s loot, so that he can 
shift the position of his feel in them at pleasure; they are 
kept exceedingly bright, and arc taken up short and tied to 
the saddle by braided leather thongs; so that in order to 
support himself firmly in his saddle, the rider has only to 
press his feet to the horse's sides, near his Hanks; his 
knees on the lower part of the saddle; thus resting at five 
points at one and the same time. ’I’he bridle is of that kind 
which will either stop the fiercest horse in an instant, or 
snap off his lower jaw—so that the rider has his horse under 
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the most perfect command possible. This body of horse¬ 
men, tJjus mounted and equipped, were reviewed by the 
IhisbaAv and Alcayd, .or military and civil governors: there 
wei e also five or six thousand foot soldi(^rs assembled for the 
same purpose: these were dressed in haicks and red caps, 
and armed with muskets and daggers. ^ After the review, 
the exercises began by a discharge of seventy-four pieces of 
cannon, mounted on the different batteiies about the city, 
and tlam followed a kind of sham-fight, which was begun 
near the northern gaUi, between tw'o bodies of infantry : 
they marched forward to tlie attack, and each poured in an 
irregular fire, which was supported and kept iip in almost 
one continual blaze by successive advancing lines, until it 
seemed necessary to bring forward the heavy cavalrj’, in 
order to arrest the progress of a solid column of men, that 
kept slowly and constantly advancing upon the opposing 
troop.s. The expected signal was at length given ; the whole 
of the cfivalry was instantly in motion: it advanced in 
squadrons of about one hundred, in close order, and at 
full speed, and seemed to fly like the wind: the distance 
between the opposing forces was near half a mile: the 
horsemen shouting loudly, “ llah-hah! hah-hah !’’ raised 
themselvt.'s on their stirrups, took a deliberate aim witli their 
long musk(its, Avhen within five yards of the enemy’s lines, 
and poured in their fire while gt)ing at their greatest speed. 
1 expected they would ineviUibly dash in amongst the in- 
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fantry, and trample many of them to death ; but the mo¬ 
ment the men had fired, they brought their horses down 
upon tlieir liaunches, and stoj)ping them short, reined them 
instantly round, to make room for the next approaching 
squadron, while the horses of the first squadron Avalkcd stt'a- 
dily and leisurely l^ack, giving time for the riders to reload 
their muskets at their ease: thus furiously attacked by nume¬ 
rous squadrons, in quick succession, and so eh)sely, the 
infantry Avas soon broken and dispersed, by Avhieh means 
the cavalry remained apparent masters of the field. 

Nothing* of the kind could exceed the ardour, activity, 
and intelligenci^, displayed by those noble looking horses— 
they seemed almost to fly to the attack, and looked as if 
tletermined to rush through the opposing host, and trample 
it to atoms; but when the riders had fired their muskets, 
and the horses were turned about the other way, they Avere 
perfectly calm in an instant, and walked on leisurely until 
they Avcrc again faced round towards the enemy ; tlien their 
eyes seemed to kindle with fire: they pawed up the dust, 
Avhich they seemed to snutf up into their Avide-strctched nos¬ 
trils, and into which one might sec, as they then appeared, 
nearly up to tlieir eyes—^they snoitcd and pranced about in 
such a manner, that nothing short of the heavy and true 
Arabian bridle could have been capable of checking or 
keeping them in subjection, and nothing short of the Moorish 
or Arabian saddle, could have prevented their riders liom 
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being dashed against the ground. The long spurs of the 
horsemen had gored their Hanks, so as to make the blood 
stream out, whieh, uniting with their sweat, formed a kind 
of streaked froth, that nearly covering their sides, dropped 
fast upon the ground, whilst the severe working of the bit 
upon their mouths, caused them to bleed profusely. The 
dazzling of their stirrups and arms in the sun, the rattling of 
their spurs against their slin ups, and the clashing of their 
arms against each other; the beautiful appearances of the 
s(juadrons of horses; the cracking of musketry, and conti¬ 
nual shoutings ol' the mock combatants, produced an effect 
truly imposing, and 1 was of opinion that no lines' of infan¬ 
try, of equal numbers, however well formed and commanded, 
would be capable of withstanding their impetuous and 
repeated shocks, when actually attacked : tliis was truly a 
superb school for horsemanship. 

Sidi IJamct, my old master, had borrowed and mounted 
Mr. Willshire’s fine horse, and seemed to be in all his glory 
while exercising him hke the others. After they had nearly 
finished the sham fight, he, together with a line of Moors, 
consisting of about fifteen or twenty, commenced their last 
('areer towards the enemy: they had a quarter of a mile to 
ride, and all with long muskets in tlieir hands ; tliey set off 
tlieir horses at full speed, in a line, when on their seats— 
then turning over, they placed their heads upon their sad¬ 
dles, and rode with their feet in the air, and their backs 
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towards the horses' heads for a considerable part of the dis¬ 
tance ; then regaining their seals by a sudden movement, 
they rose in their stirrups, fired oft' their pieces close to the 
wall, reined their horses around, and returned again to their 
post. Many of these horses were extremely fleet and beau¬ 
tiful, and seemed a? much to exceed in spirit, strength, and 
courage, the first-rate race horses I had ever seen in Europe 
•or .America, as those fine animals excel the common old 
plough horse. 

I’lic Moors soon wear their horses down by hard sendee, 
and then put them into mills to grind their grain, as there is 
scarcely siich a thing as a wind or water-mill wherewith to 
grind their breadstuft', to be found in the Moorish empire. 
The mares are never rid or worked, and are kept solely for 
the purpose of breeding, and I found that what I had consi¬ 
dered as an exaggerated account of the good qualities attri¬ 
buted to the Arabian horse, fell far short of his real merits; 
for, though the most proud, fierce, and fiery of the horse 
kind, ht' is, at the same lime, the most docile of those noble 
animals. 'I’he true Arabian horse is about fourteen hands in 
height: his body is long, round, and slender; his limbs 
small, clean, and straight; he is square-breasted and round- 
(juartered ; his nec'k ivell set and slim, with a beautiful natu¬ 
ral curve ; his head small, M-^ith a face inclining to a curve, 
from the lop of the head to the nostrils, with eyes full, bright, 
(}uick, and inlelligeni —many of them are of a beautiful 
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cream colour, and Ireciuently spotted with black, and vary 
ill colour IVom a light sorrel, through all the shades of bay 
and chesnut, to the deepest jet black; they are strong jointed, 
and full of sinew; they are naturally docile, and very active; 
))ut if they become in the least vicious, they arc doomed to 
the mill I’or the remainder of their days.^ It was with much 
regret I learned that these beautiful and seiTiccable animals 
could not be exported from either the Moorish dominions, 
or any other of the Barbary States, without a special per« 
mission, as a private favour, from the reigning prince, which 
is very seldom granted, and only on particular and import¬ 
ant occasions. 

The Arabs inhabiting Morocco, live in tents, in a wander¬ 
ing state: for the true Arabs will not be confined within 
•^dJls, and arc a distinct race of men from the Moors. They 
keep large herds of cattle, horses, camels, sheep, goats, and 
asses, making use of the milk of all the females for butter 
and for drink: they supply the cities with butter, which they 
make by the simple process of putting the milk into a goat* 
skin, the hair side in, hanging it up by the legs, and shak* 
ing it by the help of a rope, by which it is fastened ; when 
the butter is made, they pack it, hair and all, into earthen 
jars that hold from two to four pounds each, and in tliat 
state, carry it to market without salting, selling the butter, 
jar, and all, for a mere tritie: they cultivate nearly all the 
plain land that is cultivated in the empire of Morocco, (as 
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the Bereberies till the hilly country and sides of the moun¬ 
tains,) except the grounds in the immediate vicinity of the 
cities, which they do not approach tor the purposes of agii- 
culture, those being cultivated and dressed by the Mooi*s 
and their slaves. They live in families or sections of tribes, 
and pitch their tents in companies of from twenty to one hun¬ 
dred and fifty tents, each tent containing one family: these 
tents, when pitched, are called a Douhar ; they elect a chief 
to each of these douliars, whom they dignily with the title of 
Alcayd or Sheick, for the time being: their authority, how¬ 
ever, is rather of an advisory than mandatory kind. Near 
seed time, they remove and pitch their douhar (or encamp¬ 
ment) near the spot they mean to cultivate, and plough anil 
sow tlie land with wheat, barley, corn, or peas : they fence 
in some parcels of land with good high stone feni’cs, parti- 
I'ularl V orchards of fig-trees, but for the most part they are 
enlirely open ; the sowing bi'ing finished, they remove again, 
for the sake of pasture, to other parts of the sanie province, 
in which they continue to reside, as they cannot move out 
of a province without leave being first obtained from the Em¬ 
peror—thus they wander from place to place, until near 
luirvest time: when they^ return and gatlier in their crops 
which they have sowed, and which are considered safe from 
the docks, herds, and hands of other tribes, by common con¬ 
sent or interest, as all rove about in a similar way, having no 
fixed habitations: yet sometimes one tribe sows, and another 
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reaps the fruit of its labour, but that is only done by force* 
of arms. 

The Moorish Arabs are rather below the middle stature; 
of a dark complexion, resembling that between the mulatto 
and a white man, willi long black hair and black eyes; they 
are strong and healthy: tliey Avear round their bodies a 
woollen haick, which does not cover their heads, and go 
without any other clothing; their legs and feet are generally 
bare; their beards long; their cheek-bones high; their noses 
regularly hooked ; their lips thin; and they are as hardy a 
race of men as exists ; perhaps, indeed, Avith the exception 
of the wandering Arabs. The women Avear a kind of a gar¬ 
ment made of a haick, through which they thrust their arms 
to keep it up—it hangs doAvn to their knees, and nearly co¬ 
vers their breasts; they have a fold behind, like those living 
on the Desert, in which they carry their young children;— 
they all stoop forward very much; are treated by their hus¬ 
bands as mere necessary slaves; are obliged to milk the 
cows, camels, mares, goats, sheep, and asses; make the 
butter, and spin and Aveave the tent-cloth and clothing by 
hand for themselves and families. 'J’hey both spin and AveaA'^e 
in the same manner as tlie Arab women of the Desert, and 
bring all the water they use, in large pitchers on tlieir shoul¬ 
ders, let the distance be ever so great: they take care of, 
and help to draAv the Avater for the flocks of sheep, and goats, 
and herds of cattle: but the men manage the camels and 
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mills, which are tlie same as on the Desert and in Suse, as 
already described, and they make cakes, which they roast 
in the fire. The women are, in fact, complete slaves: they 
are obliged to strike the tents when they remove, and pack 
them on camels, with all the other stuff that is possessed by 
the family; to pitch tlie tent again, and pack away the stufl', 
&c. See. while the* men take upon themselves to lord it over 
tliein, and drive them about at pleasure, only looking after 
the flocks and herds, and punishing the women and girls, if 
any arc lost:, tlic men also plough and sow the land, and 
attend to the reaping and thrashing out the corn. The sickle 
the}' reap with is nothing more than a knife with a blade of 
about a foot long, with the point bent inwards: tlie prin¬ 
cipal part of the labour in this business, they also oblige the 
women to perform. 

'I’heir law permits them to have seven wives, but it is 
recommended to them by their prophet to have only one, in 
order to prevent contention in tlie family. When they 
increase, however, in wealth or substance, they need more 
help, and instead of hiring or buying slaves, they take more 
wives; and on this economical and agreeable plan, they 
make out to manage the affairs of their household. They 
are the same race of people in appearance and manners, as 
the Arabs of the Desert, and have battered their liberty for 
the comforts afforded by a country susceptible of cultivation. 
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The Arabs are said to have continued migrating gradually 
from the deserts and other parts of Arabia into Africa, ever 
since the irruptions of the first Saracens, by joining them¬ 
selves in small numbers to the returning caravans which go 
yearly from Morocco, Algiers, Tunis, Tripoli, &c. on a pil¬ 
grimage to visit the tomb of their prophetat Mecca. These 
caravans carry large quantities of goods w ith them, and 
make a trading trip of it, as well as a religious duty; and 
many of the pilgrims return home very rich for Moors. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

The present Arabs and ancient Jews compared. 

Soon alter 1 was seized on as a slave by the wandering 
Arabs of the Great Western Desert, I was struck with the 
simplicity of their lives and manners, and contrasted the 
circumstances of their keeping camels, living in tents, and 
wandering about from day to day, with the simplicity ol'the 
lives of the old Jewish patriarchs, who also lived in tents, 
had camels, and wandered about from place to place; pos¬ 
sessed men-servants and maid-servants—^that is, they owned 
slaves; but as they for the most part lived in countries where 
the soil was capable of culture, they also had flocks of sheep 
and goats, and herds of cattle, and asses; yet the patriarchs 
lived in a thirsty land for a part of the time, and were often 
in want of water, as well as of bread. My mind was also 
strongly impressed with the similarity between tlie patri¬ 
archal form of government, and that prevailing among the 
Arabs at the present day, which is, in the strictest sense of the 
word, paternal; the father of each family being its supreme 
and absolute head : the wandering Arabs will submit to no 
other control, and they actually reverence their fathers and 
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the old men of their tribe next to the Ocit}' himself, and 
pay, without the least apparent compulsion, the most 
cheerful and implicit obedience to their orders and wishes. 
When I became more acquainted with the Arabs, I observed 
that the manner of salutation between strangers was very 
much like that of the Jewish fathers, as^ recorded in Holy 
Writ, and which also prevailed among the inhabitants of the 
country where they sojourned. When a stranger approached 
an Arab’s tent, he first finds out which way it is pitched; 
then, going round until he gets directly’’ in front, he draws 
near slowly, until within about one hundred yartls, and 
stops, but always with his weapon in his hand, ready for 
defence, and then turns his back towards the tent; when he 
is perceived by those in and about the ttmt, (who are alwaj's 
upon the look-out,) and they come forlli, he bows himself 
nearly to the earth twice, and worships: upon w’hi(;h one 
from the tent takes some Avater in a bowl, and advances 
towards him; this is done by the head of the family, if he 
be at home, or by his eldest son : if none of the males are 
present, one of the women goes forward Avith her bow'l of 
water, or something else, either to eat or drink, if they 
have any; if not, they take a skin, or roll of tent-cloth, to 
make a shelter for the stranger. As they come within a fcAv 
yards of the stranger, they ask—“ Is it peace?” and being 
ansAverod in the affirmative, they mutually say—“ Peace be 
Avith you, with your father’s house, your family, and all you 
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possess;”—then touching the fingers of the right hands 
together, they snap them, and carrying them to tlieir lips, 
kiss them, which is the same with them as to kiss each 
other’s hand; and thence, 1 presume, is derived tlu^ <^ompli- 
ment now in such general use.among the polite S])auiards, 
which is to say, in saluting a gentleman, “ Beso de usted 
las manos”—1 kiss your hands; if a lady, “ 1 kiss your 
feet.” 

'Plu; Arab manner of worshipping the Deity, as 1 have 
already described, is by bowing themselves to liar earth, and 
touching their faces to the ground : after bowing to the ground 
six times,- they say, “ God is great and good, and Moham¬ 
med is his holy pro[)hetthis is their confession of faitii. 
After that, they ofter up their petitions, that Gt)d will keep 
them under his sjieeial protection; that he will direct them 
in the right way; that he will lead them to fountains or w'tdls 
of living w ater; that God will scatter their enemies, and 
deliver them from all those who lie in wait to do them 
mischief—that he will prosper their journeys, and enrich 
them wTth the spoil of their enemies, &c. and they after- 
wanls recite some poetry, which they.call sacicd. Since 
my being redeemed, 1 have been told that the form of 
worshij) now in practice among those people, w'as tgught 
I hem by Mohammed; but as these forms do not differ 
materially from the forms of woi'ship practised by Abraham 
and the other old patriarchs, and those of the [icople among 
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whom they chvclt in tlio land of Canaan and elsewhere, I 
am inclined to believe that the artful prophet did not change 
their ancient mode of worshipping the Deity, but, on the 
contrary, sanctioned their long established custom, which 
had continued among that singular race of men ever since 
the time of Abraham; ami that the only innovati{)ns or 
alterations lu', ventured to make in that respect, were in 
appointing set times for performing those religious duties; 
enjoining besides, frcc|uenl purifications, by waishing them¬ 
selves with water, and thus inculcating cleanliness, so indis¬ 
pensably necessary to preserve healtli in hot countries, as a 
religious duty. 

When travelling along the CJreat Desert, near its northern 
border, we fell in with flocks of sheep and goats, which 
were kept by the women and children, who were also 
obliged to water them; and when, after our arrival in Suse, 
while we were ti*&velling on its immense plain, and many 
small cities or towns were in sight at the same time on every 
side, with high stone walls, gates, and bars, and 1 learned 
that each one was independent, and utuler the command 
or government of its own chief, who generally styled himself 
a prince; and when I heard the story of the destruction of 
Widnah, anti other devastations committed by the wandeiing 
Arabs in their vicinity, I ctmld not avoid figuring to myself 
and obsendng to my companions at the time, that the 
(Country of Susc must now resemble in aj)pcarance the land 
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of Canaan in the time of Joshua, both in regard to its 
Huinerous little walled cities; its fertile soil; and in many 
other respects; and that the frequent irruptions of the 
hordes of wild Arabs from the Desert, destroying and laying 
waste the country, and the cities they are able to overpower, 
bore a strong reseniblaucH^ to the conduct of the ancient 
Israelites, when led from the dfjserts of Arabia into the cul- 
• tivated .country near tliem ; with this difl'erence, however, 
that the Israelites were then particularly guided, sujipoited, 
and protected by Divine Power, imd consequently were 
enabled to . act in unison, and with decisive effect against 
those small, feeble, and ill-constru(lcd cities. 

In travelling from Mogadore to Tangier, in the empire of 
Morocco, and coming to those parts of the provinces of 
Abdah and Duquella, which are entirely peopled by Arabs 
living in tents, and in a primitive or Avandering state, (their 
tents being lornied of the same materials, and pitched in 
the same manner as those of the A mbs on the Desert,) I 
obsei'ved that these people Avere of a much lighter com¬ 
plexion than those on the Desert; but that circumstance, in 
all probability, Avas owing to the climate’s being more 
temperate; to their being less exposed to the rays of the 
sun, and better clothed; yet their features Avere nearly the 
same, and those of both bear a strong resemblance to those 
of the Barbary Jcavs, who also have black eyes and Arab 
noses, lips, hair, and stature, and Avhose complexion is but 
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a shade or two lighter than that of the Moorish Arabs, 
which is chieliy occasioned by their difterent inodes of life, 
the Jews all living in eitics, and the Arabs in the fields: the 
Jews, however, are stouter men than the Arabs, owing,most 
likely, to the unrestrained .intercourse bt^tween tlie lusty 
Moors and the Jciwesses, See. That these Arabs and thost* 
who live on the Desert, are the same race of men, 1 have 
not the smallest doubt: their height, sliajie, cj^'s, noses, and 
other features, together Avith their customs, manneis, and 
habits, being e\ssentialiy the same. Between the Barbary 
Jews and the present Arabs, there is only a sligltt difl'erencc 
in their religitnis ceremonies and belief, and both very 
much resemble those forms which Avcrc followed by tJie old 
Jewish patriarchs, and their fathers and brethren, as recorded 
in the Book of Genesis. J’liere is one more singular coin¬ 
cidence Ix'tween the customs of the old Israelites and present 
Arabs, which, though seemingly unimpoitant, 1 shall, never- 
theh'ss, mention, 'i'he Arabs, both on the Desert and in 
Morocco, Avhen they have occasion to go abroad (Vom their 
tent, in order to obey one of the most pressing calls of 
nature, always carry a stick or paddle with them, in the 
manner and for th(‘ same purjiose as is nu'ntioned of the 
ancienl Israelites in the twcniy-third chapter of Deuterono¬ 
my, the twelfth and thirteenth verses. 'I'he men always sit 
close to the ground to urinate, and compelled us, while 
slaves, to do the same. 
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In joumeying tlirougli llic province of Duquclla, 1 learned 
from ocTilar deinonsi ration what was meant when certain 
j)crsonages arc ticscrihed in floly Writ, as having an 
abundance of flocks and herds, See. We stopjuid, and 
pitched our tent one night within a J)ouhar, wliich T found 
in the morning to consist of one hundred and fitly-lbur 
tents: they were pitched in form of a hollow stpiare, and 
about fifly yards p,part, occupying a large space of ground, 
and all of them lacing inwards: before each of tlu:se tents, 
the owner had made his beasis lie down (or tin'night, f fell 
a desire to.know the number of animals each man j)ossesscd, 
and in order'to make an estimate of the whole w'ith correct¬ 
ness, 1 stopped, counted, and set down the whole number 
that laj’^ in separate flocks before thirty oftlie tents nearest to 
where I Avas, and then made an average of their numbers for 
each tent, Avhic'h w*'r(' nineteen camels, eleven head of neat 
callle, six asses, lifly-live sheep, and fifty-two goats: the 
whole of the horses Avilhin ihedouhaj*, 1 counted soparalely: 
they amounted to one hundred and eighty-six. 1 think the 
flocks I counted Avere a fair avemge of the Avhole, and 1 
compute them accortlingly; that is, two thousand nine 
hundred and twenty-six camels; one hundred and eighty-six 
Jioises; eight thousand seven hundred and st:vcnly f^eej); 
eight thousand and eiglit goals; and nine hundred and 
twenty asses;—they had besides a considerable nunil)er of 
dung-hill fowls, and a great plenty of dogs. 1 also counted 
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the number of iiiliabitants occupying fifty tents, which 
averaged, iiududing slaves and children, nine to a tent, or 
one thousand tliree hundred and eighty-six in all. These 
Arabs lead a pastoi al life, and though the amount of their 
flocks, at first sight, appears great, yet when it is taken into 
view that their only employment is to feed cattle, in which 
consists their whole riches or Avcalth, and their daily support, 
the number will not be considered as uiueasonably great. 
This douhar was said to belong to the Sheick Mohammed ben 
Abdela, a very old man, (whom I saw,) and to consist of his 
family only—if so, this Arab must have been very rich and 
powerful, even like Abraliam the patriarch, who had three 
hundred and eighteen servants born in his own house, able to 
go forth to war, (Genesis xiv. 14,) or like pious Job, who was 
pre-eminently blessed witli flocks and herds, and was also, 
most probably, an Arab. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

The author ships his companions on hoard a vessel for Gibraltar, 
and sets out himself to travel by land for Tangier—villany of 
his Jetv companion—Account of a great Moorish saint — 
description of the country—of the towns of el Ksebbah and 

Havin G recovered iny strength, so as to be able to under¬ 
take a journey by land, and being desirous of viewing that 
jiait of the empire of Morocco which lies between Moga- 
dore and Tangier, and also to visit the American Consul 
Ceneral l esiding at that place, in order to make effectual 
arrangemenls for the redemption of the remainder of my 
unfortunate crew, should they be yet alive, I shipped my 
companions on board a Genoese schooner that navigated 
under the English dag, bound lor Gibniltor, Avhere I in¬ 
tended to meet them. I drew bills on my friend, Mr. Horatio 
Sj)rague, of Gibraltar, for the amount of c;ash actually 
expended by Mr. Willshire in obtaining our redemption, 
and in furnishing us ivith clothing, though he had given, 
bi>th to me and my men, many articles of Ins own clothing, 
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for which he would not receive payment, nor would he 
accej>t of any compensation for his trouble, for our board, 
nor for the extraordinary expenses incurred in consecjuence 
of his cxeitions to render us every assistanec;, as well as 
every service and comfort in*his power, during the whole of 
our stay with him I'or about two months.^ 

Elio /agury, the Jew whom I have before mentioned, was 
also going to set out for Tangier by lamK and as my friend 
did m)t wish me to be troubled with the arrangements for 
provisions, ike. on the road, he agreed Avith Zagury, for him 
to furnish me with every thing ne(H!ssary during the journey, 
except a bed, aiul paid him the amount agreed on, b(;fore- 
hand, which was a handsome sum. 

On the 4th day of January, IHU), all being previously 
prepared, the schooner sailed with Mr. Savage, Jiurns, Clark, 
and Horace on board. Alter seeing her safe out of the 
harbour, 1 went, accompanied by Mr. Willshire, into the 
Jews’ lo’wn, to the house of old Zagury, where 1 took my 
leave of the Jew priest beli)]e mentioned, and we proceeded 
without the northern city gate, when', the Jews are permit led 
to mount their mules or asses. I then found that the mule- 
on which 1 was to iravtd, was alrt'ady loaded Avith two large 
trunks, one mattress, and provisions in proportion, ami Avas 
told by Zagury that T must get on the top of this cargo, 
and ride the Ixist A\'ay 1 couhl, as he should procure no 
other mule on my account. I was not at all pk'ascd at this 
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plan, but my friend told me it was only a Jew's tiick, and 
such a one as every man may expect to be served who has 
any dealings with those villains: he then ordered his own 
mule to be brought for me, which Avas ready saddled in the 
gateway, and kept there, I believe, for the purpose, antici- 
jiating deceit on thp part of the Jew; though in this, as in 
eA'ery other instance, he endeavoured to lighten, as much as 
• [)Ossible, the Avcigkt of the obligations he had laid me under, 
llis mule was one of the handsomest and finest I had ever 
seen—to have refused riding it at that time, woidd have been 
to doubt hi.s friendship—so I mounted the mule, and pro¬ 
ceeded northwdrd in company Avith Mr. Willshire and his 
trusty friend, Rais bel Cossim, on horseback. We rode on, 
conversing together for about two hours, along the sand- 
beach, Avlien Ave stopped a few moments, and took some re¬ 
freshments. Jt Avas there I took my leave of my benefactor. 
This painful parting, I shall not attempt to describe: a last 
look was at length taken, and a final adieu uttered. When he 
rode back towards the city, and 1 proceeded on my journey. 
VVe went silently along, and mounted up the bank: our 
company consisted of young Zagury; an old Jew named 
David ; a Jew servant; two Moors, Avho Avere the muleteers, 
and an imperial soltlier for our gxiide, aa'oII mounted on a 
high-spirited hoi-se, and fully armed: he was a fine-looking 
felloAV, though half negro, and possessed all that suavity of 
uuinncrs, so conspicuous in a first-rate Moor or Arab. From 
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these soldiers, the emperor chooses his Alcayds and officers 
for the army : if they only possess talents and bravery, their 
colour is disregarded. The Jews called him Alcayd, by 
way of making themselves appear more respectable, and 
me they styled cl Tibib del Sultan, or the Sultan’s doctor. 

We proceeded on till near dark through a dreary country, 
when we came to the Omlays, or three springs; there we 
found a number of travellers watering their camels, mules, 
and asses. Having let our beasts drink, we turned aside a 
little to the south, in a ploughed field, near a few stone- 
houses, and pitched for the night. We had a bell tent, 
which was a very good one, made of two thicknesses of 
canvass; it was large enough to contain two beds spread 
out, and very tight, and left plenty of room besides for our 
other things. We had with us a box containing tea, coffee, 
sugar, &c. coals to make a fire, and all the utensils necessary 
for cooking: so we had a cup of tea, and ate some cous- 
coo-soo for our supper, and went to sleep very comfortably. 
The soldier and the muleteers slept outside the tent on the 
ground, wrapped up only in their haicks: this is the 
constant practice of the Moors and Arabs when travelling, 
and they wonder that people of other nations do not prefer 
that method to any other: they carry this custom so far, that 
many of the male inhabitants of the cities sleep on the tops 
of their houses (which are flat) in preference to sleeping oit 
tlieir mattresses under coven 
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At daylight on the morning of the oth, all our company 
Averc in a bustle, being busily engaged in striking our tent, 
and loading the mules, while a cup of cofl'ce was preparing, 
and some eggs boiling for our breakfast; and we set off on 
our journey long before sunrise. We ti-avelled along this 
day on uneven ground, through groves of Arga trexis, Avhich 
grew thereabouts spontaneously, and were then loaded Avith 
the oil-nut of various sizes and colours, from a deep green 
through, to a lively yellow. 'J’he very shrubs and bushes 
among Avhich our path lay, were in blossom, and diffused a 
most delightful fragrance. We still heard the roaring of the 
troubled-ocean, dashing against this inhospitable coast, and 
Avhieh had been (constantly dinning my ears for more than 
two months; for it being urged towards this coast by the 
continual trade-winds, it never ceases its loud roarings, 
which may generally be heard at the distance of from 
tAventy to thirty miles from the sea. The Atlas mountains 
were still in view, Avhose pointed tops, noAv covered Avith 
snow, seemed to glitter in the sun, though at a very great 
distance. About sunset, avc came near a village consisting 
of about twenty stone-houses, flat loofed, one story high, 
and as many more built with reeds or sticks, in form of a 
sugar-loaf', Avith a .small mosque or place of Avorship in the 
midst. Near this village, Avhich aatis not Availed in, the first 
1 had seen of the kind, Ave pitched our tent, and soon after 
Jhis AA'as done', a great number of unanned JMoors, probably 
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iour or five hundred, came by turns to look at us, and in¬ 
quire who I was. At the same time the owner of tlie village 
sent to tell us we were welcome, and that lie was sorry it 
was not in his power to furnish barley for our mules, lor his 
whole crops had been cut off by the locusts for the last three 

years: that he had bought twenty ducats wortli that day, 

« 

but it was all gone, as an unusual number of travellers had 
called on him; however, he sent us a loii\ of good mutton, 
which I was pressed to accept, and about two dozen of eggs: 
our Moors were also supplied with cous-coo-soo. 1 learned 
from Zagury, that this man was esteemed a great saint by 
all the Moors; that his name was Mohammed Jlfactesba; 
that he taught all pious Moors who wished it, to read in the 
Koran, and the Mohammedan laws; that he generally had 
from one to three hundred scholars or students, who came 
from every part of the empire; that he taught all who came, 
and supplied tliem with provisions gratis—^that his wife and 
one daughter prepared the victuals and cooked for all those 
people without any assistance whatever, which was con¬ 
sidered by tlie Moors a continual miracle, and this, Zagury 
assured me, he for his own part firmly believed: that he 
entertained all travellers who chose to call on him, free of 
expense; but, added he, where all his property comes from 
to enable him to pay these enormous expenses, nobody 
knows. 

It was soon reported about that an English doctor was in 
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the tent, and the old saint sent and begged me to call and 
see him: so taking Zagiiry with me to act as interpreter, I 
was conducted by some Moors to his presence, where I was 
welcomed by a withered old man, who was seated on a mat 
on the outside, and leaning against the wall of his house—it 
was the saint: he Requested me to sit down near him, and 
then inquired of Zagury who I was: Zagury satisfied him 
■ on that point, and gave him besides a short sketch of my 
late disasters—^the saint said, he was a friend to Christians 
and men of every other religion; that we were all children 
of the same heavenly Father, and ought to treat each other 
like brothers; he also remarked, that God was great and 
good, and had been very merciful to me, for which I ought 
to be thankful the remainder of my life. He next informed, 
me, that he was very lame in his legs, oc:casioned in the first 
place by a stone falling on one of his feet, that had lamed 
and laid him up for three or four months, and when he had 
so far recovered as to be able to ride out on his iftule, the 
animal fell down with him, imd injured his lame foot and leg 
so much that he had not since been able to use it: this, he 
said, happened about a year ago, and witliin the last few 
months, his other leg had become affected, and he had now 
lost the use of both of them, which were extremely painful: 
he said he did not murmur at his lameness, because he knew 
it came from God, and was a punishment for some of his 
sins; yet he hoped the Almighty would be merciful, and. 
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pardon his oflfenccs, and permit him to walk again, so that 
he might take care of his guests, and do more good in the 
world: he also told me that the number who were then stu¬ 
dying the Sacred Writings with him, amounted to about 
three hundred. I examined his legs; they Averc very thin, 
and yet seemed to be consuming with a feverish heat; no 
skin was broken, and I concluded that he laboured under 
an inveterate chronic disorder, particularly as the joints were 
much swelled. I asked him, if he had ever applied any 
thing as a remedy, or taken any medicine for this disorder; 
he said, no, except that he had bound some Arabic writing 
round them, furnished by a man eminently skilled in the 
science of witchcraft; that he had also kept them Avet Avith 
oil, but had received no benefit whatever from cither of 
those applications ; he further said, hekncAv some men Avere 
endowed with the gift of healing, and hoped that I could 
prescribe something that would ease his pains. 1 told him, 
that I felt disposed to render him all the service in my 
power; that I would see what medicine I had, and Avould 
consider his case: then assuming tlie air of a quack doctor, 
I retired to my tent with a A ery thoughtful countenance. 
Our conversation was carried on by the help of Zagury as 
an interpreter. I really wished to administer some relief to 
this good man, Avho was aflflicted Avith such a painful dis¬ 
order, and accordingly prepared some soap pills, which 
was the only medicine I had with me, and sent them to him. 
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with directions how to take them. I also advised him to 
discontinue the use of oil; to rub his limbs frequently with 
tiannel-cloths, in order to promote the due circulation of the 
fluids; to endeavour to walk every day with the assistance 
of two men, using his legs as much as possible, even if they 
did pain him, and to bind them up in fine salt every night, 
while the heat continued: this, 1 fancied, might allay the 
fQver. I also directed a drink it> be made for him, by 
boiling the roots of some particular herbs in water, and thus 
fonning a kind of decoction. Having explained the nature 
of his disorder to him, in the best manner I was able, which 
gave him some encouragement, I retired to my tent. Many 
of the Moors came and wanted me to prescribe something 
for their various disorders, which 1 did according to the best 
of my judgment, and the medicines I had within my power. 
Among the rest, was a poor old gray-headed man; he came 
near, and thrusting his head under the tent, cried out— 
Tibib, Tibib: (Doctor, doctor:) my guard was*going to 
drive him away, but I told liim to let him alone, that I 
might find out what ailed him, for he seemed to be in great 
distress—so I told Zagury to ask him what his disorder 
was: this he made known without ceremony—he said, 
he had been a husband to tlirce wives; that two of them, 
who had died, loved him exceedingly ; that his present wife 
was very young, fat, and handsome, and yet she was so 
cold, that notwithstanding all his cai'esses, she could not 
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return his love: his case was, indeed, a very plain one, but 
to prescribe a remedy, needed some reflection—so the Jew 
told him to go away, and return in lialf an hour. When he 
returned, I pretended to sympathize wilh him in his afflic¬ 
tions, and recommended that he should set her about no 
kind of work; that he should entreat her kindly; feed her 
on the dish called skanah; i. e. peas baked in an oven, and 
swimming in beef s iiiarroM’, witli a plenty of soft boiled eggs 
and rich spices in her cous-coo-soo, &e. &c.—^thal he should 
join with her in all her repasts, and chew opium himself, if 
he could procure any, and by no means to have intercoui-sc 
witli her oftener than once in two weeks. He promised very 
faithfully to obey my directions, though he did not seem to 
relish the last item of advice; but I assured him, m ith much 
affected gravity, that I had done my A'^cry best; so he left 
me with a shower of blessings for my kindness, after having 
bestoAved two dozen of fresh eggs on my JeAv interpreter for 
his troublte. The Moors who were tlie pupils of the saint, 
joined in prayer, and chanted over sacred poetry for about 
an hour on account of his disorder, begging of God to heal 
their benefactor, &c. 

January the 6th, Ave started early in the morning, after 
I had taken leave of the good old man. AVe proceeded on 
our journey, descending the hills to the north about half an 
hour, wlien Ave srav one of the Moors Avho Avaited on the old 
man the night before, running after us, and hallooing very 
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loudly to make us stop, which wc did, and he soon came 
uj), bringing Zagury's gold w'atch, which he had [)ut under 
his head the night before on the ground where out lent Avas 
pitched, and had left it througFi forgetfulness and haste: 
this Avatch, together Avith an tflegant gold seal, chain, and 
trinkets, avus Avorth, at least, three hundred d<.)llars: the 
Moor generously refused any compensation for his trouble, 

' ami I toltl Zagury’it was well for him that the people Avliere 
he left it Avere not Jews : to this he assented, and said that 
he believed that the saint was the most honest man in the 
Avorld. ‘ , 

After travelling about Iavo hours in a northerly direction, 
Avc came near the ruins, or rather the Avails of an old town 
or fortress—it aaus situated on the left bank of the riA'^er 
Tensift: the AAalls Avere built in a square form; Avere about 
one mile in circuit, and flanked witli thirty small toAvers, 
Avitli embrasures, Avhere cannon might Iiua'c been mounted. 
A part of the southern Aval! had fallen down ; it,was very 
thick, and within Avas nothing but a heap of stones and 
ruins. On inquiry, J Avas told by my guard, that this town 
was built by the fonucr Sultan, Sidi Mohammed, in order 
to secure a passage across the river, Avhen the pexiplc of the 
province of Abdah rebelled against him; that it Avas avcH 
garrisoned, and mounted with a great many cannon, and 
called el Ksehhali, or the strong lion-like fortress; .that it 
was dismantled by the present Emperor, Avho took aAvay the 
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cannon, and that the garrison and all the inhabitants were 
destroyed a few years ago by the plague, since which no 
soul has ventured to live in it. We rode on and crossed 
this stream, dignified by tlie name of river, but which, in 
fact, is no more in the dry season than an American brook. 
The country, in its valley, which is very wide, is rich and 
level; is said to be overflowed in a rainy season, and Avas 
at this time cultivated in many parts. We w'ent along its ‘ 
right bank, and saw the site or ruins of what is called old 
Swearah, on its left; bank, near its entrance into the sea: 
there are now only a few huts and lour saint-hbuses to be 
seen; all the other parts of the town arc buried’ in sand, 
blown from the sea-shore. I’he river, near its mouth, is 
both deep and w'ide, and the soldier said it was oiioc a con¬ 
siderable jjort, wdicrc vessels could enter, but its mouth is 
now entirely dammed up with sand; only leaving a small 
passage for the w ater, wdiich runs off in a shallow stream to 
the sea, 6ver a beach of two hundred yards in breadth, and 
so high that the tide cannot enter the river’s mouth. From 
the banks of this river we proceeded towards the sca-shorc, 
and descending the high steep bank, w^e entered between it 
and the first bank from the ocean, and travelled along a 
delightful inclined plane, about four miles in breadth : the 
surface ot this plane was covered wdth verdure, and flow'crs 
of all the variegated colours of the rainbow, resembling in 
appearance the richest Turkey carpet. 
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About the middle of the afternoon we met a courier four¬ 
teen days from Tangier; having an ink-horn and paper with 
me, I wrote by him a few lines to my friend Willshirc, and 
w'c proceeded along towards Safty, pronounced by the 
natives STec. 'I’his inclined plane was the most beautiful 
that can be imagined; speckled over with herds of cattle 
and numerous flocks of sheep, Avhieh were <juietly grazing 
op its rich herbage. As it was the sixth day of the week, 
and the Jews with me were obliged by their religion to stop 
the seventh, during their Sabbath, 1 had a mind to pitch 
our tent on this delightful plain, anti pass the Sabbath of 
rest by reposing on its downy bosom, and inhaling its deli¬ 
cious fragrance; but Zagury assured me it was not safe to 
lodge there, and that he must enter S’tec in order to recruit 
his stock of provision, for that a .Tew could eat no kind of 
meat .except it was killed by a priest of his nation. He was 
exceedingly superstitious, though educated in England, and 
we kept on towards Safty. When in sight of the walls of 
that city, ive came near a large saint-house, on a clift’ near 
the sea’s brink—here our soldier and muleteers made the 
Jews dismount, and pass this house barefoot, though at 
half a mile’s distance from our path: he told me that the 
house was built over the remains of a great saint; that every 
man who Avas not a Moslcmin must walk past it barefoot; 
that people came to visit it from all quarters to be cured of 
their diseases; but, added he, as you ai*e a good man, and 

•J V 2 
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very weak, you may ride past, but must pay tJie saint one 

dollar towards keeping his house in repair. I did iiotmueh 

relish this mode of giving away my money, and told the 

soldier so; but he replied, that no Christian must pass it 

without tliis tribute, and that it would be demanded from 

him on his entrance into S’fee. 1 was convinced it Avas 

« 

only a trick of his to extort money; but there was no getting 
off, and so 1 paid him the dollar, telling him at the same 
time I should set it down as a debt to the saint’s aecount, 
and presumed he would have no objection to repay me in 
another world : “No, (said he,) that saint was very liberal 
in this Avorld, and will, no doubt, pay you both principal 
and interest in the other, and intercede for your admission 
into Paradise into the bargainhe was a shrewd fellow, 
and understood my feehngs on llic subject j)criectly. 

After the Jews had Avaiked about a mile, they Avcrc again 
permitted to ride. AVe approached the c;ity on its south¬ 
east or Ibrtress sitle; some ruins of its ancient Avails Avere still 
visible, which proved it to have formerly been, at least, lour 
times larger than at present. It Avas near night, and Ave 
went round tlic fortress, Avhieh appeared to be very strong, 
and Avas defended by a double wall; it is situated on an 
eminence, Avhich not only commands the city that is attached 
to it below, but is also well situated for defending all the 
entrances into the town, and has a good number of eannoiv 
mounted on it: the whole appears extremely Avell calculated 
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for defence, and I imagine it must originally have been 
constructed by some eminent European engineer. A small 
brook of water runs from the east near the northern wall of 
the city. Wc entered it at the eastern gate, and proceeded 
through a crowd of spectators to the house of Zagury’s Jew 
friend. The Jews were obliged to dismount, and walk into 
the city, but they allowed me to ride. Having entered the 
court, (for the building was very spacious, but had very 
much decayed, and Avas fast crumbling to the ground,) we 
ascended a broken sbiircase to the gallery of the first story, 
and Averc conducted to a small room tliat had been shut up, 
apparently, for a long time; the unhinged door and shattered 
AvindoAv-shuttcr Avere, lioAvcver, removed to accommodate 
our company, and 1 took a peep into the apartment; it was 
about ten feet squan^, and ixjarly filled with filth of almost 
CA'cry description; the aaJioIc fermenting in rancid Arg*cin 
oil, Avhich far exceeded in scent the most stinking fish or 
blubber oil. The efilu\da arising from this ncAvl^ opened 
bed of nastiness entering my olfactory nerves, Avas immedi¬ 
ately transmitted to the stomach, and brought on an in¬ 
stantaneous vomiting, Avhich continued for about two hours 
without intermission, until my stomach Avas completely 
empty, and it tlircAv up besides a considerable quantity of 
fresh blood : this abominable stench (^ausixl nausea even in 
the Jews’ stomachs; hoAvever, as there Avas no other place to 
lodge in, and the weather looked likely for rain, they cleared 
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out this chamber, washed it with hot-water, and fumigated 
it aftenvards with burning charcoal and brimstone; Zagury 
taking care to observe, by way of recommendation, that this 
iiousc was built by a Christian, and that its occupants, who 
were his father’s friends, were the most resiicctable Jews in 
S’fee. The house ivas, indeed, large, and had been very 
commodious, but its Jewish tenants, consisting ol' about 
twenty miserable dirty families, ditl not choose to lend ijor • 
let to us a b(!ttcr ajiartment, and after refreshing myself witli 
a cup of strong tea, my stomach became composed, and 1 
went through, in the course of the evening, their religious 
ceremonies, in company with tlie Jews, as 1 have before 
described. 

In Saft'y, the Jcavs live in company will), i. e. promis¬ 
cuously among the Moors in adjoining houses. On their 
tSabbath, all the men belonging to the house went to the 
synagogues, and tlie women, in the mean time, decked 
themselves in their best attire; they had already stained the 
insides of their hands and fingers, between every joint, and 
their finger-nails, yellow; had borrowed and put on fine ear¬ 
rings and necklaces of pearl and amber, and golden chains, 
golden hearts, and other trinkets; these hung down upon 
llieir naked bosoms: they wore bracelets on their ancles 
and wrists, and had put on clean linen, or rather, cotton 
chemises, which was to them a real luxury. Their hair, wliich 
was long and black, was newly braided, and greased over 
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snioollily with Argan oil: they had painted their eyes and 
eyebrows black, and the most of them wore slijipers: thus 
tricked up in all their finery, two of the most handsome and 
stylishly dressed damsels, m ith a number of the second-rate, 
came round to that side of thd gallery where I sat quietly 
and alone, Avriling <loAvn notes for my journal: they first 
expressed their wonder at my manner of Avriting from left to 
right; then at the letters I formed, &c.—and having, by this 
method, succeeded in diA’^erting my attention from AAdiat 1 
Avas about, the Iavo smartest looking girls, avIio Averc about 
sixtecai aiul eighU'en years of age, with (juite pretty faces, 
and richly dressed, invited me to go Avith them, and see their 
father’s room: my curiosity jirompted me to comjily, and I 
SLiftered them to lead me along into their chamber, Avherc 
their mother, a v(Ty fl<;shy middle aged Avoman, Avas sitting 
on a mattress; and as they had no other seat, they invited 
me to sit doAvn on the same bed beside her. After due 
salutations, the old lady left the room, shutting ^hc door 
after her. The object of these sirens Avas to get money 
from me; but finding 1 a\ as able to Avithstand all their 
lemiJtalions, they at last permitted me to retire, but not 
before tlu'-y had tried e\'cry indelicate art and enticement, of 
’’’^hich they Averc complete mistresses, to eft'ect their purpose. 
After J had withdraAra from the room, 1 Avas shown into all 
the otlier apartments on tliat floor, in succession, an.d their 
artifices were still played ofl’ to Avin me, or rather my cash. 
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until, at length, finding that all their wiles proved abortive, 
they next had recourse to begging for money, but I had 
none to spare them. 

The Jews in Saffy arc very poor and miserable; they 
were generally about half clbthed, and that with filthy rags. 
Saffy is a small place, and has no trade; so that the Jews 
are hard pul to it, and arc obliged to resort to every base 
expedient in order to gain a mere subsistence. 1 could not 
but pity their condition, and lament the depravity to which 
they all seemed to be prone, though, perhaps, oftentimes 
plunging into guilt from sheer necessity. 

This day I went in company with my guard to view the 
town and port of S’tee: the toAvn is small, and strongly 
walled in on all sides: the walls, Ibr the most ])art, are made 
of rough stone and lime, like those of Mogadore or Swearah, 
except that part next the sea, m Inch is laid uj) with large 
hewn stone, and appears very strong; the walls are flanked 
with foui^,towers, besides the el Ksebbah, on which cannon 
are mounted, and a battery at the water-port. The towm 
lies very low , and is surrounded on all sichis by hills, and 
appears to be the receptacle of all the filth of the counti*y 
near it. Its streets are very narroAV, crooked, irregular, and 
not paved: the houses are built of rough stone and lime; 
hai e few w'indoAvs next the streets ; are from one to three 
stories high, and flat-roofed; but, like the houses in the 
cities in Spain, have a court, the interior of Avhich serves for 
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a Stable. The public buildings arc three mosques, with 
high square towers, and a large hewn stone building, for¬ 
merly occupied as a custom-house, but now uninhabited 
and falhng to pieces. The Jews have also twelve small 
rooms for tlie purpose of worshipping, which they call 
synagogues. The number of inhabitants in Safty is com- 
puted at twenty thousand, that is, sixteen thousand Moors 
and four thousand^ Jews. The M'alls of the present town, 
including the fortress, are about one mile in circumference. 
The inhabitants of the city are supjilied witli good water, 
brought in kegs on asses I'rom the brook that washes its 
norilieru avails.' .All the cattle, sheep, &c. that are owned in 
and 1‘eed near STee, arc driven within the walls every night, 
and from its appearance, no dirt is ever carried out of the 
city : the filth in the streets was in many parts two feet deep 
at the least, so that it was quite impossible for me to get along 
through the mire without being besmeared with it up to my 
knees, l^assing along one street as well as I could pick my 
Avay, I lost both my shoes in the mud, but some Jew boys 
recovered them again; for wdiich service I had to pay them 
half a dollar. 

'J’he bay of Saffy is formed by the projection of Cape 
Caiilin ; is very spacious, and Avell defended by that cape 
from the common trade-winds. Vessels visiting that place 
arc obligetl to anchor very broad in the offing, and where 
tin', ground is said to be very I'oul: the landing-place is 
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either on a sand beach, upon which the surf breaks witli 
considerable violence, or else in among some rocks, where 
there was formerly a kind of basin, which is now nearly 
filled up with sand. There were about twenty fishing-boats 
on this beach, which were in a bad state of repair. The port 
of Saffy has been shut by order of the Sultan for several 
years. A circular fort stands on a hill to the north, and 
within half cannon shot of the town, and which completely 
commands it: it had been lately dismantled, and the cannon 
carried into the city for fear it would be taken possession of 
by field Moors and Arabs during the late rebellion. I’he 
land in the vicinity of this city is for the most part un¬ 
cultivated. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 


Continuation of thg journey—description of Asbedre—of a 
flight of locusts—of the destroying locust of Africa — Maza~ 
gan, AzamorCy Darlbeda, AJidallah—arrival at Jhibat. Of 
Rabat. 


We left Saff^ early on the morning of the 7th of January, 
and found the‘country, as we proceeded northward, more 
open, but not much cultivated: the ground was covered 
with flowers of different kinds, and every shrub was also in 
full blossom, and seemed to vie in beauty with its neighbour, 
while .their blended fragrance rising, with the exhaling dews, 
and wafted along by a gentle land-breeisc, conveyed to the 

Weitravelled 

along during this whole day on uneven ground, frequently 
meeting large droves of loaded camels and mules, and 
passing many groups of tents, some formed of woollen 
cloth, and pitched in the same manner as the Arab tents on 
the. Desert, and others with reeds; regaling ourselves occa¬ 
sionally with milk, which w'c found to be excellent, and in 
great abundance, and at night pitched our tent near one of 
those flying camps, which are here called Douhars. 

'i X 2 


soul sensations of tlie most exquisite delight. 
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On the morning of the 8th, we started very early, and after 
riding about three hours, came to the Myalls of an old 
Portugueze town and fortress, now called Asbedre, but in 
ruins and deserted. It is situated on the second bank from 
tlie sea, one hundred feet above a beautiful harbour or small 
port and sound, formed by an opening through the first 
bank, which resembles the entrance of a dock : it appea«*d 
shallow, and one vessel only can enter at a time. I'his port 
seems to be capable of containing a vast number of small 
vessels, where they might ride in perfect safety in all seasons 
of the year: here is also, near the walls of the ruin, a small 
Moorish settlement of badly built houses and tents. Passing 
this, we entered into one of the richest valleys ever formed 
by nature; the face of the earth here was smiling with culti¬ 
vation, and speckled t)ver with flocks and herds: hero 
thousands of oxen, sheep, goats, and camels, horses anti 
asses, were peaceably feeding in concert., while hundreds of 
the inhabitants were busied in tilling the rich soil, in sowing 
wheat and barley, and cutting down, with a common sword, 
the Aveeds that grew where they had reaped their last crops, 
higher than their heads, and some of tliein more than an 
inch in thickness, in order to admit the ]>lough. This valley 
is bounded on the south by a long sound or narrow arm of 
the sea, in which the tide ebbs and flows many feet: the sea¬ 
water enters it near Asbedre, and on its right: the valley is 
bounded b v si hill of easy ascent: its mean breadth is about 
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four miles, and its length about twenty miles. The valley 
contains hundreds of wells of excellent water fitted with solid 
stone basins around their mouths, which were covered Avith 
large stones; these serve to give drink to their flocks, and to 
quench the thirst of the we'ary labourer and traveller. 
Some of these wells were immensely deep, and a windlass 
was rigged to them to draw the water. 

•Near the middlte of this valley Ave stopped to take our 
dinner- -my mind Avas absorbed in contemplating the riches 
and beauties of bountiful nature, when I observed something 
that appeared, like a cloud of thick smoke rising over the 
hill at the nortli-east, and Avith the wind, approaching us 
rapidly. I remarked to niy Jcav, that there must be a 
monstrous fire in that quarter; no, said he, they are only 
locusts. In the mean time the flight was fast approacliing, 
and sorf)n came Avithin a short di.stance, and directly towards 
us. Every labourer’s attention Avas instantly turned from 
his plough and other employment; the oxen Avereystopped’ 
and CA^cry one stood aghast Avitli apprehension and dismay 
painted in strong colours on his anxious countenance, 
fearing his field Avas to become the prey of this devouring 
plague. The locusts began to descend and alighted to the 
nortliAvard of us; very fcAv passing Avherc avc sat; Ave soon 
mounted and rode on, and as we proceeded Ave found the 
whole surface of the ground covered Avith them as thick as 
they could stand, and all busy in the AA ork of destruction. 
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As it was necessary for them to clear our road to avoid 
being crushed to death by the trampling of our mules, those 
in and near the path rose as we passed along, filling the air 
around us like one continued swarm of bees; whilst thousands 
came in contact with our faces and bodies. In this situation, 
fearing my eyes would be injured, I covered iny face with 
a transparent silk handkerchief, and pushed on iny mule as 
fast as I could; we were about two hours in passing this 
host of destroyers, which when on tlu^ wing made a sound, 
as finely described in Holy Writ, “ like the rushing of horses 
into battle.” The space covered by this flight extended in 
length for about eight miles along the road and three miles 
in breadth. After they had fairly alighted, the Moors, each 
resuming his labour, left the locusts in the full enjoyment of 
their repast, assuring us, that when they had filled themselves, 
which would be in the course of that day and the night, 
they would move off in a body with the wind, probably one 
day^s ml^rch farther, where they would again repeat their 
ravages, leaving the remainder for other successive flights ; 
but which they hoped, by the blessing of (lod, would not 
destroy the whole of their crops and all the herbage, as they 
had done some years within the last seven, during which 
space they had continued to lay waste the country. To see 
such fair prospects of crops thus blasted in a moment, would 
fill the inhabitants of more refined countries with feelings of 
despair, and their fields >vould be left untilled; while the 
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Mohammedan considers it either as a just chastisement from 
heaven for his own or his nation’s sins, or as directed by that 
fatality in which they all believe;—^thus when one crop is 
destroyed, if of wheat, they sow the same ground over again 
with barley, or plant it with Indian corn or peas, so as to 
have every possible chance for subsisting. These Arabs, 

If 

while at their labour, are entirely naked, except a small piece 
of woollen cloth about their loins:—^they make use of the 
same plough and harness as the people of Suse, already de¬ 
scribed, but in this part of the country they j)lough ivith a 
j)air of ox(ni:—and here let me beg the reader’s indulgence 
for a few moments, while I undertake to give him a descrip¬ 
tion of that wonderful insect, the destroying locust, that so 
often lays waste the fcitile plains of Asia and the noitlicrn 
regions of Africa. I call him the destroying locust of 
Africa, because, as far as my memory serves me, he is first 
described in Holy Writ as a destroyer in the land of Egypt. 


The locust of Africa is a winged insect, which resembles 
both in size and appearance at the first view, the largest 
sized grasshopper of America; but on a close inspection, 
differs from him very materially : the shape of his head and 
face is similar to that of a common sheep, being crowned 
with two long and tapering protuberances, which turn back- 
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wards like the horns of a goat. He has, attached to his 
muzzle, a pair of smellers or feelers, by the help of which 
he feels and gathers up the herbage about him, which he 
nips off, making a champing noise like a sheep when eating; 
he has four wings, and the hinder pair are quite transpa¬ 
rent ; he has six legs, with two claws to each loot, which are 
divided something like the hoof of a sheep, but are much 
larger and pointed : he is stout about the neck, breast, and 
body ; the hinder part of which is forked, and armed with a 
hard bony substance, by tlie help of which he can make a 
hole in the ground. 

The largest African locust is about four inches in length, 
and one inch in diameter: he has the most voracious appe¬ 
tite of any insect in the world, and devours grass, grain, the 
leaves of trees, and every green thing, with indiscriminate 
and merciless avidity. They go forth by bands or flights, 
and each flight is said to have a king, which directs its move¬ 
ments with great regularity. Locusts can fly only when 
their win^ are perfectly dry; and when they rise, they 
always fly off before the wind, and fill the air like an im¬ 
mense cloud of thick smoke:—when the leader alights upon 
the ground, all the flight follows his example as fast as pos¬ 
sible. They are at times so numerous, that they may be 
said to cover the whole face of the country; then they devour 
every spear of grass and grain, even eating it into the 
ground,- dislodging it root and branch, cutting off all the 
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leaves from the shrubs and trees, and sometimes all the hark 
from tender trees in a whole province, and that too in a very 
short space of time. 

The present African locusts are of the same race of insects 
that are ineutiuiu:d in the IJible, as one of the plagues sent 
upon the land ol Jigypt, by the Almighty : they hiivt; always 
been considered in the countries where they usually commit 
ravages as a scourge from Heaven, and as a punishment for 
the sins of the people. The locust has been described as 
being pioduced by some unknown physical cause, dift'erent 
from the ofdjnary mode ol* animal production : this is a mis¬ 
take : Avhen I was in Mogadore, Mr. Willshirc told me that 
the locusts Averc produced by a very Avell knoAvn and natural 
cause; tliat the fem.ah*, a litllw before the flights disappear 
for the season, thrusts her hinder parts into the surface of 
the ground vip to her wings, first having flmnd a suitable 
spol of earth for that purpose : here she fonns a cell in shajie 
like that made by the bee, but from one to three/ inches in 
depth, and one to two inches in diameter. Ha\ang made 
the sides of the cell strong by means of a glutinous matter, 
which she has the power of producing, she deposits her eggs, 
which are blackish, and so small, as scarcely to be distin¬ 
guishable Avitli the naked eye: each cell is filled full, and 
contains an immense number of eggs: she then seals it over 
carefully with the same kind of glutinous matter of Avhich 
tlie inside of the cell is fonned, and covering it over Avith 
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earth, she leaves it to be hatched out by the heat of the sun 
in due time, which generally happens in the month of Ja- 
nuaiy ; llic eggs in one cell alone produce a host of locusts, 
amounting to near a million. I opened and examined seve¬ 
ral cells in and near a garden, two miles from Mogadorc, 
and was much surjjiizcd to see the eggs lie thick together in 
one mass, like the sjiawn of fishes. I took up some of it on 
the tip of a sharp-pointed penknite, and separating and 
c'ounting the eggs, by means of a microscope, as accurately 
as possible, I enumerated seven hundred and forty-one— 
admitting that every egg Avould produce a locust, and that 
the number contained in the small portion on the point of 
the penknife was the one thousandth part of the whole mass, 
(which is a low estimate,) it proves that a single locust could 
proiluce in one season, even if she fills but one cell, upwards 
of half a million of her species. When the locust is hatched, he 
crawls out of the earth a littlii worm, of a light brown colour, 
and the whole cell of them are said to hatch about tlic same 
time. This host of worms creep forth from the ground, and 
commence their march, all going one course, generally to- 
Avards the nortli or west, devouring every thing green that 
comes in their way, and leaving behind tlicm a dismal scene 
of desolation. These reptiles grow so rapidly, that within 
the space of one week they are prepared for their transfor¬ 
mation, when they climb up a stout spear of grass or a twig, 
attach dicir skin fast to it, and by a sudden effort, burst the 
skin asunder at its head, and come forth a four-winged in- 
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sect, with six legs: they remain a short time in the sun to 
dry tliemselves and their wings before they attempt flying, 
which they commence by trying separately to fly a short 
distance at a time, and continue fluttering and skipping like 
grasshoppers for two or three days; next they set off in a 
body on the Aving, and fly from five miles to one hundred, 
Avithout stopping, just as the country seems to please their 
taste, and they then go on as 1 have before described. 

Dry Avarm seasons are favourable to the bret'ding of' 
locusts, and a very Avet cold one is sort; to destroy them in 
tlie empire of Morocco until the flights come agiiin from 
other parts. *1 do not kuoAv precisely the months in Avhieh 
the female locust makes lu'.r deposit of eggs, only that it is 
in the latter part of the summer, or first of the fall months. 
TJic old locusts, having done their share of mischief, are 
cither driven off by the Avinds into the sea, or die a natural 
death ; thus making room for a new and more hungry sAvarm. 
When all ha.ve disappeared in the Moorish empire, a few 
flights arc seen to come from the borders of the Desert, or 
from the coasts of Egypt, whii;h again lay waste the Avholo 
country, until they are in their turn destroyed by frequent 
rains and cold damps, or strong gales from the land, Avhiclj 
sweej) them into the ocean. It is said at Mogadore, and 
believed by the Moors, Christians, and Jews, that tlie JJcrc- 
beries inhabiting the Atlas mountains, have the poAver to 
destroy CA^ery flight of locusts that comes from the sotith and 
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from the east, and thus ward off this dreadful scourge from 
all the countries north and west of this stupendous ridge, 
merely by building large fires on those parts of the ridge 
over which the locusts are known always to pass, and in the 
season when they arc likely to appear, which is at a definite 
period within a ceitain number of days, in almost every 
year. The Atlas being high, and the peaks covered with 
snow, these insects become chilled in passing over them, 
when seeing the fires, they are attracted by the glare, arid 
plunge into the flames, I do not know what degree of credit 
ought to be attached to this opinion, but it is certain that 
the Moorish Sultan used to pay a considerable sum of mo¬ 
ney yearly to certain inhabitants of the sides of the Atlas in 
order to keep the locusts out of his dominions. The Moors 
and Jews further affirm, that during the time in which the 
Sultan paid the afore.siiid yearly stipend punctually, not a 
locust was to be seen in his dominions north and west of the 
Atlas, but that .about six years ago the Emperor refused to 
pay the stipulated sum, because no locusts troubled his 
country, and he thought he had been imj)oscd upon ; and 
it so happened that the very same year the locusts again 
made their appearance, and have continued to lay waste tltc 
country ever since. 

Locusts are esteemed very good food by the Moors, 
Arabs, and .Jews, in llarbary, who catch large numbers of 
them ill their season, and throw them, while jmnping alive. 
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into a pan of boiling Argan oil:—^hcre they hiss and fry 
until their wings are burned olf, and their bodies arc suffi¬ 
ciently cooked, when they arc poured out and eaten. J have 
seen many thousands cooked in this manner, and have had 
the curiosity to taste tliem: they resemble in consistence 
and davour, tlie yolks of hard boiled hens’ eggs. After my 
arrival at Tangier, “on conversing with our Consul (General, 
Mr. Simpson, respecting the locusts, he confirmed the 
substam*e of what 1 had before heard and observ'cd myself 
in Barbary concerning them. This ravenous insect had 
actually caused a famine in that j>art of the country, so that 
Mr. Simpson* and the other Christian Consuls at Tangier 
were obliged to send to (Gibraltar, and buy American Hour 
for the ordinary consum])tion of their families; inferior 
American dour was then selling at 7’angicr for fifteen dollars 
per barrel, although before the scarcity occasioned by the 
locusts, the finest Barbary wheat used to be sold for one 
dollar and a half per barnd. 

Mr. Simjison further stated, that in the year 1814, (to the 
best of my recollection as to the time,) being M'ith his family 
at his house on Mount Washington, near Cape Spartcl, 
anti Avhere the locusts coveretl the whole face of the 
grmind at night, Avhen he arose the next morning, he could 
not perceive a single one, and observed to his lady, that all 
the locusts whitdi had remained with them for a long time, 
and dcstrtiyed most of the herbage about the country, had 
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disappeared; lie wondered at first what had become of 
them; but after the fog in the strait was dissipated, looking 
at a vessel through his glass, that was passing out, he 
observed that the whole surface of the water was covered 
with something that appeared like a reddish scum, and on 
reflection, it struck him, that the locusts had attempted at 
night to migrate across the straits into Spain, flying before 
the wind, which was fair, and blowing from the southward ; 
but that they were cither lost in the fog, or checked on their 
passage by contrary winds, (which generally prevail in the 
straits at night, particularly in the summer time,) hi the 
middle of the strait; and were thus forced by fatigue and the 
humidity of the atmosjihere, to settle upon the surt’aee of 
the water, from whence they could not rise, and were, con- 
seijuently, all drowned. That two days afterwards, a vessel 
arrived at Tangier from Gibraltar, the captain of which 
c;onfirmed his conjecture, by assuring him that vast numbers 
of dead locusts had been driven ashore on the rock of 
Gibraltar, and along the coast of Spain, from Algeciras to 
Tariffa, a distance of nearly twenty miles, and that there 
were still great numbers of their carcasses floating in the 
straits, near the Sjianish shore. I was also infonned, tliat 
several years ago, nearly all the locusts in the empire, which 
were at that time very umnerous, and had laid waste the 
country, were carried off in one night, and drowned in tlie 
Atlantic ocean; that their dead carcasses a few days after- 
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wards were driven by winds and currents on sliore, all along 
the western coast, extending from near Cape Spartel to beyond 
Mogadorc, forming, in many places, immense piles on the 
sand beach: that the stench arising from their remains was 
intolerable, and was supposed to have produced the plague 
which broke out tfbout that time in various parts of ihe 
Moorish dominions. I have thus faithfully embodied what 
information I could obtain regarding the lotmst, from living 
authority, which I deem indubiUible, and to which I have 
added such facts and circmnstances as fell under my own 
observation, vinassisUKl by books; and 1 trust the whole 
will be found essentially correct. As 1 do not profess to be 
a naturalist, it cannot be expected that I should undertake 
to give a <lescription of his interior formation, &c.—To re¬ 
turn to my Journal: 

Lejiving this beautiful valley, embellished and enriched 
by many thousands of fig and other fruit trees, as well as 
many clumps of grape vines that seem to thrive exceedingly 
well, we ascended the hill on our right, and about dark 
approached a douhar or encampment that was surrounded 
by a stone wall: the chief of the douhar was not willing to 
let us enter within the walls, but our soldier telling him that 
I was the Sultanas doctor, and must go in, he reluctantly 
consented, telling my guard, however, we must take care 
of our baggage ourselves, as the whole of the people *in the 
douliar, both men and women, were ill of the venereal 
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disease. They offered us milk and eggs, and asked inj 
advice in regard to iluiir disorder; I told them 1 had no 
medieine with me—], however, recommended a milk or 
light diet, and a drink to be made by steeping a certain 
root, having an affinity, in appearance, to sarsa})arillii, that 
is common in this part of tlui country;'and to let all drink 
plentifully of this decoction, for ten weeks, not doubting 
but it would prove beneficial. We slept here ^vithout 
molestation, started early on the morning of the 9th, and 
passed, in the course of the <lay, many douhars of tents in 
the open fields; many orchards regularly planted, consisting 
of several hundred fig-trees, fenced in with stone walls very 
thick, and 1‘rom five to six feet in height; the land on l)oth 
sides of the path was principally (uiltivated. Zagury had 
dispatched our guide to Axamore before us, to a Jew in that 
town, in order to engage him to prepare some provisions 
against our arrival; for they are so superstitious, that they 
would npt even eat bread that had been baked in any other 
but a Jew’s oven, and received the priest’s blessing, for 
which, of course, he has his tythe. Proceeding forward at 
about ten A. M. we saw at some distance on our left, what 
David and Elio told me was the famous old town of Maza- 
gan : stopping here to take refreshment, a large number of 
Arab women came from some neighbouring douhars, to 
stare at me and my dress: some of them were quite young, 
and Zagury began to rally them in a very coarse and rude 
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manner, asking them if they loved Cliristians, &c. upon 
which one very old woman said to him, “ There is Mazagan; 
(pointing towards the distant town;) when that place was 
taken from the Christians, I helped to cut off one of their 
heads, and yet I love Christians better than the mean, 
cheating, inhdel Jews.” Zagnry, not relishing tliis retort, 
dropped the conversation. 

. Riding on briskly, we arrived at Azamore about 3 o’clock, 
P. M. On our approach, our Jews Avere obhged to dis> 
mount, and walk for about two miles to pass a saint-house, 
which the .Moors hold in high veneration: this was Uic 
fiftieth saint-house I had seen since 1 left SweaCcih. Azamore 
is a town strongly walled in; it lies on the left bank of the 
liver Ormorhear, one league from its mouth; it is built in 
the form of an irregular quadrangle, and is about one mile 
in circumference: the river washes its eastern wall, while 
the other sides are defended by a deep ditch. We did not 
enter it, but from its appearance, it is an old-fashioned 
Portugueze town, badly built, and within and dbout th« 
walls, very dirty. This stream was the only one I had yet 
passed on this continent, that deserv'ed the name of river: 
it has a dangerous bar at its mouth, which is said to be 
navigable only for vessels drawing six feet water at high 
tides and in smooth weather—^these may come alongside the 
walls of Azamore, where there is a very neat water-port for 
the reception of their cargoes, but it has now no external 
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commerce ivhatever: tliere are, however, some large manu¬ 
factories of Morocco leather and coarse earthenware in the 
suburbs outside the walls. We passed this river, which is 
here about two hundred yards wide, in a good boat, built 
after the Spanish nianner, large and well-managed by expert 
hands. We found here a good shad-fishery : there were ten 
large nets, and about one hundred and fifty stout Moors 
employed in this business at that time, .and in the proper 
season, which is from the first of January to April, they 
catch large quantities of shad, which are much esteemed in 
this country, and art sold at the landing I'or about six cents 
a piece: they arc c:arried from hence to Fez, Mequinez, 
Morocco, Mogadore, aiul all the adjoining country. We 
remained on the bank of this river until dark, waiting foi- 
our provisions, which came at last, and we pitched our tent 
under three <iate trees, about one mile from the bank. We 
had bought some shad, which, when roasted, afforded us 
an excellent supper, as they w ere very fat and delicious. 

On the 10th, at two o^clock in the morning, we started 
from this jilace, and owing to the darkness, lost our path, 
and wandered about for two hours before it was found; we 
rode all the day through a fine even country, pjissing many 
douhars, and travelling as usual; and at night pitched our 
tent in the midst of one of the douhars, which 1 shall here 
describe, (having made mention of them fietpiently before,) 
and this description Avill answer for the whole of them, ivith 
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little variation. On our approach to Avithin fifty j’^ards, Ave 
halted, and Avere soon met by the chief, for they all have 
one head man, Avhoni they honour by the title of Sheii;k: he 
Avclcomcd us in very handsome terms; invited us to adA’^ance; 
pointed out a jdace Avhich Avas.thc safest within the douhar 
for our tent; and furnished us Avith milk and eggs gratis, 
Avhile the Moore that accompanied us were plentifully 
• regaled Avith bread, Avaler, and cous-coo-soo. This douhar 
Avas composed of one hundred and fifty-four tents, piti'licd 
in the form of a holloAV' square; the tents being })laccd 
about fifty yards apart; an equal number occujiying each 
side, and at equal distances, all made of very coarse strong 
woollen cloth, of the same colour, and set up in the same 
nuumcr as those on the Desert, and all facing iuAvard. 

J^efore each tent, and at a very short distance from it, ail 
the camels, cattle, goats, and asses, are made to lie cIoaati, 
Avherc they arc taught to remain until they are roused up to 
be milked in the morning, Avhen the shepherds or herdsmen 
drive them out into the open country to feed, and return Avith 
them again at night-fall. They milk the mares, camels, 
(^OAvs, asses, goats, and sheep ; and in order to effect this 
Avith the tAvo last mentioned animals, which are very tame, 
iht^y divide tlic sheep and goats into two rows, facing each 
other: as soon as they approach so as to interlock their 
necks, they are caught by two ropes which are ready strung 
for the purpose, and by this means they arc kept close 
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together, while the women and girls go behind and milk 
them between their hind legs; the lambs having been pre¬ 
viously tied or secured in a similar way. A good ewe will 
yield a pint of milk in a morning, and a goat more: sheep’s 
milk is reckoned the richest by the natives, but I preferred 
that of tlie goat or camel to either of the others, though 
asses’ and mare’s milk is very rich and good. They make 
butter by putting the new milk into a goaj; skin, the Imir on . 
the inside; the butter is of course a little hairy, but they 
can pick it clean with their fingers, and they generally have 
white haired goat skins for chums. The Arabs who inhabit 
exclusively these douhars are extremely hospitable, and not 
only furnish the traveller with the best they have to eat and 
drink, but also set a watch over liis tent and baggage, which 
they strictly take care of: the Sheicks themselves are respon¬ 
sible for every article that may be missing in the morning, 
and wliich if not immediately found, they pay tlie stranger 
his own price tor it in money without hesitation. Thus the 
Moorish and Arab travellers can pass from one end of the 
empire to the other without expense, and at their leisure, and 
transact their commercial business in a cheap way, only 
buying the barley for their beasts which carry their burdens 
when they travel on mules or horses, being obliged to feed 
them on barley and straw; but when they use camels, 
which is by far the most common method, diese hardy 
beasts live on the herbage and shrubbery which they nip 
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passing along the road, taking a bite now and then as they 
continue walking, and as- soon as they stop, their two fore 
legs are tied within a foot of each other and they are turned 
out to feed. Without this precaution, the camel is such a 
wandering creature, not unlike his Arab master in that 
respect, that be the herbage ever so good and plentiful 
where lie is turned out, he is continually restless, and keeps 
moving on, so that in the course of an hour or two he will 
stray many miles from the place where he was first turned 
loose. 

On the 11th, at daybreak, we left this douhar, and pro¬ 
ceeded over a smooth beautiful plain every where covered 
with fields of grain or grass and flowering shrubs, with 
numerous herds of cattle, camels, asses, and flocks of sheep 
and goats; while the road or rather foot-path (for such they 
all are in this country) was covered with loaded camels 
travelling each way to and from Darlbeda, and at about eight 
o’clock A. M. we reached that city. Darlbeda is a walled 
town of about two miles in circumference, situated at the 
bottom of a broad bay ; its port is tolerably good for land¬ 
ing cargoes, although the bay where vessels lie is very 
rocky, and can only be approached with safety in the 
summer months and in mild weather. Large quantities 
of wheat were formerly shipped at this port for Spain 
and Portugal. I peeped into it for a few minutes; it is 
much on the decay : the houses, which are built chiefly of 
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Slone and clay, as well as the walls, are falling down in 
every direction, and even the gateway is in a tottering 
condition: it is a very dirty place; tlic houses arc from one 
to tlnee stories high, and the streets vciy narrow; tliere still 
icjiiains aji open aqueduct, jhat used to convey water for 
several miles into this town; it is in good repair, being built of 
stone and lime; the water runs in it to within two hundred 
yards of the walls, where it has been cut oft' for the con¬ 
venience of roads : thus the destructive hands of the Moors 
are employed in marring and spoiling even their own town, 
which must soon become no better than a heap of ruins. 

We passed Darlbeda, and came to Afidallah, a town 
built by Sidi Mohammed: this town is inclosed by a tolerable 
mud and stone wall, and is situated about one mile from the 
sea. .The whole coast from Darlbeda, to far beyond 
Alidallah, is lined with huge heaps of beach sand, hove up 
by the almost constant trade-winds, blowing tlirect on 
shore. 

Alidallah stands on a beautiful plain: it was built for the 
purpose of receiving and storing the large quantities of 
wheat and barley that usually grew near its site; and its 
harbour, only one mile distant from it, is sheltered by a long 
and narrow island, within which vessels of a small size can 
anchor, and be tolerably safe. This is said, by Moham¬ 
med, one of our muleteers, and an old sailor, to be by far 
the safest open harbour in the empire during the winter 
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months; but the landing is bad, and can only be efFccted 
in ligiit winds and good weather. Large (|uantjties of 
wheat, barley, big acorns, fruit, &c. were shipped from 
Afidallah during the reign of Sidi Mohammed, and a part 
of the present reign, but Muley Soliman, the present Sultan, 
has of late become so bigoted, that he thinks, or pretends it 
is a sin for his subjects to trade with the Christians; he has, 
therefore, forbid the exportation of almost all the articles of 
commerce, and rendered, by this means, his people poor; 
ruined most of his towns, and involved himsell' in many 
broils with his subjects, while he is straining every nerve to 
take away the little remains of their property, in contribu¬ 
tions and presents extorted from them by rapacious officers 
appointed for the purpose. 'I'he goods for shipping were 
carried from Afidallah on camels, across the sand hills that 
shelter the town from the violent sea-gales. This place is 
about six hundred yards sipiare, flanked by four square 
forts joined to each corner, anti so constructed as to be able 
to rake the whole length of the wall on the outside with 
cannon and musketry. 

We passed on, and pitched our tent at night within the 
walls of an old town called Sebilah; there is no house stand'- 
ing in it, except a pait of a large mosque, and a tall well- 
built tower, though it was once a considerable place. Within 
these walls, in one corner, was a large garden, well stocked 
with vegetables, and about a hundred tents were pitched, 
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as if in the open field; so we pitched our tent near die waDfr 

of the mosque. There were several women here that wanted 

medicines, and though I had none to give them, yet my 

mere advice, which was thought important, procured milk 

and eggs sufficient for our suppers. Soon after sunset, all 

the docks and cattle belonging to the inhabitants were 

1 

driven within the walls, and disposed of as in the common 
douhars, when tlie stout gate was shut and strongly barred. . 
Many travellers arrived in the evening, and wished to enter, 
but found no admittance, and they took up their lodgings 
outside of the walls. 

January the 12Ua, at daylight, our soldier had tlie gate 
opened, and ive went forward: there were outside of the 
gate several large droves of camels with their owners, which 
had put up there in the night—they were principally loaded 
with sacks of salt or barley, and going towards Rabat. We 
rode on fast, and passed three considerable streams, which 
tlie Moors call rivers, and say they are not fordable in the 
rainy season ; but we got over without difficulty, being then 
only brooks; the country was level and well cultivated, and 
we passed innumeraldc droves of light and loaded camels, 
ipules, and asses. 

At about eight o’clock A. M. we saw a high tow'er cast of 
us, which stands at the head of the aqueduct that conveys 
water to Rabat; and at about three P. M. we came to the 
outer wall of tliat city, which .stands half a mile from the 
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main wall, and incloses a gi-eat number of fine gardens of 
fruit and vegetables, besides some wheat fields: it extends 
from the palace (which is spacious, and situated on the left 
upon the bank of the sea between the outer and main walls) 
round to the river eastward of the city: here the Jews 
were obliged to dismount before they could enter the town, 
and there 1 left them, and proceeded with my guard, followed 
. by my muleteer into the city. My friend, Mr. Willshire, had 
given me an introductory letter to Mr. Abouderhain, the 
Knglish Vice Consul at Rabat, and we proceeded dircctly to 
his house, whicth is situated in the principal town. On my 
arrival, I-Avas received by tliat gentleman with every mark 
oi’ politeness and respect 1 could wish: he funiishcd me 
with a room and every thing 1 needed for my comfort. The 
next day being the Jews’ Sabbath, I had lime to visit dif¬ 
ferent parts of the city, and the .lews’ town or Millah. 

Rabat is situated at the mouth of the river Beregreb —on 
its left bank, Avithin a mile of the sea, it is delcnded on the 
south by a double wall and some batteries of cahnon ; on 
the west, fatung the sea, by a very strong fortress, and along 
the river on the north, by very high and steep cliffs, a Avail, 
and a number of strong batteries. 1 should compute the 
circumference of the outer walls at six miles, but the inner 
one not more than three. 

The city is situated on uneven ground; is very well built 
for a Moorish town, though the streets are narrow, crooked 
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and dirty; yet the houses in general are in good repair, and 
two stories high, built of stone and lime inoitar, and flat 
roofeil, with an inner court; a few windows next the streets, 
which are only air-holes, and secured with wooilcn shutters 
and grates, without glass. , There are in this city ten 
mosques of different heights and shapes: it is the largest 
sea-porl town in the Moorish dominions, though at present 
the bar at the river’s mouth is so heaped sand, as 

only to admit of vessels drawing six 1‘eet water, and yet the 
tide rises within it about ten 1‘ect, and runs very rapidly. 
The Millah or Jew’s town is walled in separately., to prevent 
the Jews from mixing with and defiling the Moors, and tliat 
they may more easily be kept in subjection Avith the aid of 
the bastinado. This Millah has been built only about six 
years; has but on<^ gate, Avhich is guarded and kept by 
Moors; and there art' some very good houses in it. It is 
said to contain eight thousand Jews, who arc (for the most 
part) very poor, miserable, and depraved, and live in the 
most degraded condition: they worship in twdve rooms 
called synagogues, and 1 Avas told that nearly one half of 
the male inhabitants wci-e priests. 

Rabat is very well peopled: the whole number of its 
inhabitants is computed by Mr. Abouderham to exceed 
sixty thousand. Many of the Moors here are rich, and Ua’C 
in great luxury, keeping large seraghos of Avomen, and hav¬ 
ing beautiful gardens. Vast quantities of haicks, and other 
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woollen and cotton cloths, are here fabricated, and s^’cat 
quantities of sole and Morocco leather, and coarse earthen- 
waix*, such as pots, bowls, jars, &c. are also manufactured in 
tliis city. It carries on a brisk inland trade, and the 
Moorish inhabitants seem to .be more civilized than in 
any otlier town I passed through. Here is the principal 
navy-yard of the Emperor, where his ships are built; for the 
• Moors have none for commerce. Here was one new frigate 
1300 " by the walls, partl 3 ' fitted; she uppt'Sared to be about 
five hutjdretl tons burden ; was pierced for 32 guns, and 
the Moors, said she would be ready to go round to La- 
resch, where tluur ships ol’ war are fitted out in two or 
thret; months ; to get them over the bar at the mouth of the 
river, they are obliged to go out perfectly light; to buoy 
them uj> as nnudi as possible, and lay them sidewa 3 's on the 
bar, at high tide, and in nuld weather, where they arc 
steadied by means of cables and anchors, until the yielding 
sand is washed away, and they are forced over by the power 
of the ebb tide, which runs like a mill-race. 

llabat is supplied wath water by a considerable stream 
led into the city by means of an old fashioned a(jucduct 
from the south, that is four or five leagues in length: the 
aqueduct was either built or thoroughly repaired by the old 
and liberal Emperor, Sidi Mohammed. I wished to visit 
the town of Sallee, so famous in history for its piracies on 
the ocean, situated on the other side of the river, and 
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directly opposite Rabat, but I was dissuaded from making 
the attempt, by Mr. Aboudcrham and my guide, who said 
that the whole people of Sallee still retained their ancient 
pride, prejudices, and natural ferocity: that no Christian, 
or even a Barbary Jew in .a Christian dress, could enter 
their walls if he was ever so well guarded by imperial sol¬ 
diers, without being in imminent danger of losing his life. 
Mr. Abouderham said he had visited it twice; that it con¬ 
tained about forty thousand fierce and haughty Moors, and 
four thousand miserable Jews. 
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CHAFPER XXXIV. 

Description of a horrid show of two venomous serpents-—sets 
, out from Rabat—of Sallee, Mamora, Laresch—Spanish 
Missionaries—Moorish Navp—arrival at Tangier. 

On Sunday, the 14th January, 1816, being anxious to get 
forward on my journey, I wentijito the .Jews’ town to make 
the nect‘ssary [)repa rat ions: for I intendetl to proceed with¬ 
out my Jew’s company, Avliom 1 had found out to be deceit¬ 
ful and dishonest, having already manamvred me out of 
most of my money. I’he soldier and muleteer Avent along 
with me: this muleteer, as I belbre observed, had been a 
sailor; had visited Spain and Portugal, and spoke the 
Spanish language so that 1 could understand him > his name 
was Mohammed. Soon after our entrance into the Millah, 
we saw a concourse of people, consisting of Moors and 
Jews, croAvding about one of the single-storied houses, which 
stood alone. Going near it, 1 inquired the cause of this 
assemblage, and Avas informed tliat a couple of that kind of 
Moors, called Serpent Eaters, were about to amuse die 
Moors and Jcavs Avidi a sight of two of the most veHoinoug 
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serpents on earth; together with their manner of attacking 
the human spe(!ies: and that each one who chose to sec the 
exhibition through the windows (for it Avas to take place in 
that room) must pay half a dollar. Being desirous of 
having a look, 1 offered a dollar for a station at a window: 
but all the Avindows were already occupied, and the ])laces 

4 

paid for. My guard, observing my disap])ointmcnt, asked 
me if 1 Avished for a birth ? Avhich 1 answered by putting 
tAvo dollars in his hand; whereupon he called out to the 
Jews at one of the windoAvs to clear a place for cl Tihib del 
Sultan, (the Sultan’s doctor). Those, hoAvever, who had 
paid their money, not liking to lose their places, Avere 
unwilling to moA-e: upon Avhich my guard brushed tlrem 
away with his big cane without ceremony; giving me a 
whole AvindoAV to mysell', saying he would keep guard. I 
looked into the room Avithout interruption: it Avas about 
twenty feet long, and fifteen feet broad, paved with tiles, 
and plastered withui. These had also been securetl by an 
additional- grating made of Avire, in such a manner as to 
render it impossible for the serpents to escape from the 
room : it had but one door, and that had a hole cut tlirough 
it, six or eight inches square : this hole was also secured by 
a grating. In the room stood two men who appeared to be 
Arabs, with long bushy hair and beurds; and I was told 
they were a particular race of men that could chann 
serpents. A wooden lx)x, about four feet long and two feet 
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wide, was placed near the door, with a string fastened to a 
slide at one end of it: tliis.string ivcnt through a hole in the 
door. The two serpent-eaters were dressed in haicks only, 
and those very small ones. After they had gone through 
with their religious eerenionies most devoutly, they appeared 
to take an eternal farewell ol’ each other : this tloiK'., one of 
them retired from the room, and shut the door tight after 
.him. The Arab M;ithin secnuul lo be in dreadful distress—1 
could obseJTc his lu^ail throb and his bosom heave most 
violently; and he cried out vtaw loudly, “ Allah houakibar!” 
three times, which is, as 1 understand it, “ (Jod, have mercy 
on me!” -J'he Arab was at the farthest end of the room : at 
that instant the eagt', w as opened, and a serpent crept out 
slow ly ; he was about four feet long, and eight inches in 
circuml’erencc; his (*olours w ere the most beautiful in nature 
—being bright, anil variegated with a deep yellow, a purple, 
a cream colour, black and brown spotted, &e. As soon as 
he saw^ the Arab in the room, his eves, which were small, 
and green, kindled as with tire; he erected himself in a 
second, his head two fe(T. high, and, darling on the defence¬ 
less Arab, seized him lictween the folds of his haick, just 
above his right hip bone, hissing most horribly : the Arab 
gave a horrid shriek, when another serpimt came out of the 
cage. 'I’his last, was black, very shining, and appean^d to 
be seven or eight feet long, but not niorc than two inches in. 
diameter: as soon as he had cleared the cage, he cast his- 
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red fiery eyes on his intended victim, thmst out his forked 
tongue, threw himself into a round coil, erected his head, 
which was in the centre of the coil, three feet from the floor, 
flattening out the skin above his head and eyes in the form 
and nearly of the size of a human heart; and, springing like 
lightning on the Arab, struck its fangs into his neck, near 

I 

the jugular vein, while his tail and body flew round his neck 
and anns in two or three folds. The Arab set up the most 
hideous and piteous yelling, foamed and frothed at the 
mouth, grasping the folds of the serpent, which were round 
his anns, with his right hand, and seemed to. be in the 
greatest agony—striving to tear the reptile from m ound his 
neck, while with his left he seized hold of it near its head, 
but could not break its hold : by this time, the other had 
tAvined itself around his legs, and kept biting all around the 
other parts of his body, making apparently deep incisions: 
the blood issuing from every Avound, both in his neck and 
bodj"^, streamed all over his haick and skin. JVJy blood Avas 
chilled in my veins Avith horror at this sight, and it was with 
difficulty my legs Avoidd support iny frame. Notwithstand¬ 
ing the Arab's greatest exertions to tear uAvay the serpents 
with his hands, they tAvined themselves still tighter; stopped 
his breath, and he fell to the floor, Avhere he continued for a 
moment, as if in the most inconceivable agony, roiling over, 
and covering every part of his body with his own blood and 
froth, until he ceased to move, and appeared to have expired. 
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Ill his last struorglc, he had wounded the black serpent with 
his teeth, as it was striving, as it were, to force its head into 
his mouth; which wound seemed to increase its rage. At 
this instant, I licanl the shrill sound of a whistle; and look¬ 
ing towards the door, saw the other Arab applying a call to 
his mouth : the serpents listened to the music ; their fury 
seemc-tl to forsake* them by degrees; they disengaged thein- 
■sclyes leisurely from the aj)j)arently lifeless carcass ; and 
crt'cping towards the cage, they soon entered it, and were 
immediately fastened in. 'J’he iloor ol‘ the apartment was 
now opened, and he without, ran to assist his cojnpanion : 
lu“. had a phial of blackish liquor in one hand, and an iron 
chissel in the olluw : linding the teeth of his companion set, 
he thrust in the chissel, pried them open, and then poured a. 
little ol’ the ii(|uor into his mouth ; and holding the lips 
together, applied his mouth to the dead man’s nose, and 
filled his lungs with air : he next anointed his numerous 
wounds with a litth* of the same li(|uid; and yet no sign of life 
appeared. F thought he Avas dead in earnest; his'neck and 
veins were exceedingly sw ollen ; when his comrade, taking 
uj) the lifeless trunk in his arms, brought it out into the 
open air, and continued the ojieration of blowing for several 
minutes, before a sign of life appeared : at length he gasped, 
and after a time recovered so far as to be able to speak. 
The swellings on his neck, body, and legs, gradually sub¬ 
sided, as they continued ivashing the Avounds Avith clear 
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cold water, and a sponge, and applying the black liquor 
occasionally: a clean haick was wrapped about him, but 
his strength seemed so far exhausted, that he could not 
support himself standing ; so his comrade laid him on the 
ground by a wall, where he sunk into a sleep. This exhi¬ 
bition lasted for about a quarter of an hour from the time 
the serpents were let loose, until they were called off, and it 
was more than an hour from that time before he could 
speak. I thought that I could discover that the poisonous 
fangs had been pulled out of these formidable serpents" jaws, 
and mentioned that r.ireiunstan(;e to the shownian, who said 
that they had indeed been extracted ; and ivhen I wished to 
know how swellings on his neck and other parts could be 
assumed, he assured me, that though their deadly fangs 
were out, yet that the poisonous quality of their breath and 
spittle would cause the death of those they attack: that after 
a bite from either of these serpents, no man could exist 
longer than fifteen minutes, and that there was no remedy 
for any biit those who were endowed by the Almighty with 
power to charm and to manage them, ami that he and his 
associate were of that favoured number. The Moors and 
Arabs call the thick and beautiful serpent El Effah, and the 
long black and heart-headed one El Buschfah. I afterwards 
saw engravings of these two serpents in Jackson’s Morocco, 
which are very correct resemblances: they are said to be 
very numerous on and about the south foot of the Atlas 
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Diountains, and border of the Dt^sert, whore these were 
caught when young, and, where they often attack and 
destroy boUi men and beasts. Tlie EfFah’s bite is said to be 
incurable, and its jioisou so subtile as to cause a man’s 
death in fifteen minutes. AVhen 1 saw tlie Efiah, it brought 
to my mind the story of the fiery ser]ieuts that bit the children 
of Israel in the deserts of Arabia, near Mount Hor, as 
Recorded in the 21st Chapter of the Book of Numbers; 
merely because the Eft’ah resembled, in aj)pearance, a braijcn 
serpent: the two serpent-eaters said, they came from Egypt, 
about three years ago. ^ 

’J'his exhibition of serpents, (the first I was told of the 
kind that had ever taken place at Rabat,) and our jircpara- 
tions, detained us the whole day ; however I had made all 
the necessary arrangements, got the tent, provisions, &.c. in 
order to lx; leatly for a start the next morning, and on 
January the 15th, very early, 1 took my leave of Mr. Abou- 
derham, who though a Jt;w, was nevertheless a man of 
feeling, an<l much of a gentleman : he is a nativo of Leg¬ 
horn, had receivetl a good education, anti spoke the rrcnch 
language fluently. 

We crossed the river, which is here about half a mile 
wide, and proceeded towards the walls of Sallee: the river 
has entirely left tlie Sallee side, which is now filled up with 
sand and mud, leaving the town nearly a mile from the 
water: there were still to lie seen some remains 'of its 
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ancient docks, and wrcc:ks of vessels. I looked attentively 
at Sallee, in passing its walls, which arc high and strong, 
built of stone, and well cemented; they had been repaired 
lately, and are flanked by many circular and scpiare towers, 

on which about two hundred pieces of cannon arc still 

% 

mounted, of all calibers; and it app(!ared that it must have 

« 

fonncrly been mounted with several hundred pieces more. 
Near its walls, on the east, north, and sides, are beau-, 
tiful gardens that appear to be extremely feirtile, well laid 
out, and cultivated: great numbers of orange, lemon, and 
sweet lemon trees, were bending under their loads of rich 
yellow fruit: hundreds of fig, pomegranate, almond, and 
other fruit-trees, Avere now Icjifless, but budding forth, and 
thus promising abundance in their season. Many of the 
gardens are of great extent, and plantctl with the cotton-tree, 
Avhich is small, and produces cotton inferior to the Ame¬ 
rican, called Georgia Upland, and only iu small (juantities. 

As we proceeded on our road, Ave came to the acjucduct 
which supplies Sallee Avith fresh water: this aqueduct serves 
as an outer Avail to the city on the north; is nearly a mile 
from it, and about thirty feet high where we passed through 
it: here are three large arches resembling gateways, and 
marks are still to be seen, Avhere gates were once hung; the 
wall is eight or ten feet in thickness, and appears to be 
about four miles in length. The canal for conducting the 
water is near the top, but uncovered; this atiueduct is said 
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to have b{;eu built by the Romans; it is fomied of large 
hcAVH stones, and is extremely solid. 

We travelled on through a fine champaign country, every 
where cultivated, until two P. M. wlieu we saw on our left, 
and passed a lake of fresh water, about two miles in length, 
and hull a mile in bn^adth : this was the first lake, or indeed 
pond, 1 had ever seen in this country ; and soon afterwards 
we arrived on the bank of the river Mcdiah. On the left 

i 

bank of this river, near its mouth, stands, though mostly in 
ruins, the ancient J*ortuguc/c town and fortress of Manwra ; 
the fortress is situated on a hio-h hill that overlooks the sur- 

• o 

rounding country, commands the ruins of the town, and is 
now garrisoned by about three hundred black troops. I’he 
town was built close along the brink of the river, and its 
northern wall was washed by every tide; and though very 
old, has not yet sustained much injury. The river enters 
the sea over a bar in a N. W. direction : the lower wall has 
an excellent circular battery, built of large hewn-stom;, and 
was calculated for mounting thirty ht'avy guns for the defence 
of the harbour; though now dismantled. 'I’his town wall 
is about half a mile in length along the river, and the ruins 
two hundred yaixls in breadth, and the [)lace was onct; very 
strongly walled in on the land side, but this wall is now in 
ruins: not a soul inhabits this town at present. Here some 
of my former opinions were confirmed ; for it is certain that 
the sea has receded from this coast: the ev ident marks of the 
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water high on this wall, and on tlie point of land near wliiclv 
the town stands, that must froin appearances hav(; been 
worn in by the dashing of tlic s(^a, together witli the situa¬ 
tion of the present bar, prove to an observer, without any 
possibility of doubt, that the ocean has reccdetl since this 
place was built, for more than a mile distance, and that its 
perpendicular height has decreased at least fifteen feet since 
that period. I do not pretentl to account for this fact, but, 
leave it to be explained by philosophers. 

We were to cross this river in a good boat that took over 
fifleen camels with their loads at a trip ; but there were on 
the bank, waiting for their turns to cross, at l<*,ast.five hun¬ 
dred loaded camels, besides mules and asses, chiefly with 
burdens of wheat and barley going on to Tangier and 
I'etuan, where all kinds of bread slufi’s were said to be very 
scarce and dear. 1 told my soldier that it was necessary to 
inform the boatman that as I was the Emperor’s surgeon, 
and himself an Alcayd, that we could not wait, but must 
pass over, immediately, for the wind blew fresh from tlie 
S. W. and they had but one boat, which could not make 
above six trips in a day; and it w'ould not be our turn, from 
the then appearances, in less than a week: tliis, with an 
oft'er of two dollars to the boatman, had the tlesired effect, 
and we were ferried over Avith the second boat-load, though 
not without much opposition and dispute between my guard 
and tliose who were waiting before us, and winch was only 
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settled by the interference of the black garrison; for iny 
guide had the address to persuade them that he was indeed 
an Alcayd, and 1 the Sul Urn s doctor. After crossing the 
river, we mounted the sand hills, and at 10 P. M. pitched 
our tent in the midst of a douluir, where we got some milk 
and eggs for our money. 

Tuesday, the l6th, we started very early : it had rained 
'very hard with heavy squalls of wind most part of the pre¬ 
ceding night, but my tent being sound, kept off the storm: 
it was now clear and serene; nearly the whole face of the 
ground was covered Avith violet aiul pink coloured flowers, 
not more T-haii mi inch or two in height, Avhich seemed to 
have sprung up during the night, and as the sun exhaled the 
dews from around them, the fresh air ol‘ the morning ivas 
filled widi the most delightful fragrance. Th(i country on 
our right was a low morass, partly covered with Avatcr, 
which soon grew into a lake of considerable breadth. W e 
travelled, during the whole day, along its left margin: its 
surface was spotted over with innumerable wild ducks and 
other aquatic birds, which some of the inhabitants were 
shooting at. In lieu of boats they use a kind of catamaran^ 
which is made by lashing three small palm tree logs together 
by means of cords made of the bark of this useful tree; they 
have a crotched stick set up near one end of their float for a 
rest to their guns, and instead of oars, use long poles to force 
it along ; when the gunner gets on his raft, he leaves his 
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luiick lichind him for fear of wetting it, and shoves ovrt 
entirely naked : their guns are very long and clumsy, with 
Moorish locks; so that that inod(? of fowling supplies them 
with but little game, though the lake is muirly covered with it. 
The sight of this catamaran brought to my mind those made 
use of in the Atlantic ocean along the coast of Brazil, and 
in some other parts of the Avorld : the fishermen on those 
coasts form a raft by laying three rough logs alongside of 
one another, thirty feet in length, and pinning them together 
with wooden Irec-nails, they then j)lace two more logs [)arlly 
on the upper side of the exterior logs, and pin them on fast; 
sharpen the two ends of all the logs, and the float is finished. 
To make it manageable, they raise a four-legged Ixmch in 
it, near the centre, which serves to steady a mast, on which 
they hoist a shouldei-of-mutton sail, and go out to sea. 1 
hai'e seen them twenty leagues from laml. These; boats arc 
jjerfcctly safe, for they can neither leak, upset, nor founder, 
and sail remarkably fast, and arc steered with a stout oar. 

There are several islands in this lake, on one of which 
there is a very spacious sanctuary, many fruit-trees, and 
several apparently good gardens. Since leaving Darlbcda, 
we had seen no high laml, only moderate acclivities, no 
more than to make it agreeable to the cultivator. This after¬ 
noon we discovered the ridge of mountains which lie behind 
Fez and Mequinez, stretching from the Atlas to the Straits 
of Gibraltar, and forming one of the far-famed pillars of 
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Ilercules. At first they were scarcely visible in the <listant 
horizon, and appeared liktJ the tops of high islands, when 
approaching them on the ocean: not a tree or bush of ajjy 
niagnitude had we seen for sev eral days, except the fig, palm, 
or other fruil-trecs, wl)ich were.generally planted in clusters 
or in gardens near the towns: at night we pitched our tent 
at a douhar near the bordc^r of the lake. 

. AVednesday, January 17th, we started early, and went 
down liie bank near the sea, to pass round the former outlet 
of this lake, which was now dammed with sea-sand very 
high; and on the sides of the bank which formed the outlet, 
stood four saint-houses, nearly covered up with sand-drifts. 
Continuing our jouniey until about noon, we began to come 
among trees of considerable size; they looked like a species 
oi’oak with a tliick shaggy bark, but are an cver-green ; this 
wood is very brittle, and the trees produce a kind ol‘ acorn 
of a very large size, which the Spaniards andiPortugueze 
used to carry away in large <|uantities from this country:— 
they vv'cre as highly esteemed as the chesnut, Jind used for 
food by the people of those nations: they also fed their 
swine on them. 

Passing through a large forest, wc came to a small lake on 
our right, and, at sunset, approached the walls of Laresch. 
Having heard that some Spanish friars resided here, I in- 
(juiretl for them, and was soon conducted to their dwelling, a 
very good house, of European c'onstruction. J’he piincipal 
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friar came out to meet me; and, after I had given a short 
account of myself in Spanish, said he would lodge me for 
charity’s sake ; and tlien conducted me into a tt)lerably well 
furnished room: and, as he had lived in Mogatlore, asked 
me many (juestions concerning that city, and his old ac¬ 
quaintances tliere, some of whom 1 ha])j)encd to know. He 
treated me with some wine, which ht; said was of Jiis owyi 
manufacture; it was none of the best, however : and, at 10 • 
o’clock at night, an exc-ellent supper of fowls and sallads, 
dressed in the Spanish style, was served up. This Padre, 
whose name is Juan Tinaones, told me that he had lived in 
Barbary for ten years, four of which he had-spent at Moga- 
dore, three at Rabat, and three lu'.re, secludetl from the 
civilized worhl; that the court of Sjiain allow’ed a large pre¬ 
mium to those Padres, or Fathers, of good character, to be 
approved of by tht^ Archbishop, who are willing to spend ten 
years in Barbary as missiouari(^s, and a stipend of three 
thousand dollars a year for the remainder of their lives. I 
asked him of what use he could be in ]iarbary to the cause 
of Christianity, since he dare not even attempt to convert a 
Moor or an Arab, or mention the name of the Saviour as 
one of the Godhead to either, or even to a Jew ? “ None at 

all,” said he, “ but still we bear the name of missionaries at 
home, to convert the heathen; our allowance of money is 
ample: we live well, as you see, (he was indeed lat and in 
fine order,) laugh at the folly of our countrymen, and enjoy 
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the present as well as Yve can.” (The circumstance of there 
being tYvo young and pretty Jinvesses in the Iiouse, and 
plenty of good cheer, did not tend, in any great degree, to dis¬ 
credit his representation.) “ When this ten years expire,” 
continued this pious l^adre, “ wc get leave to return to our 
country, where wc arc received as patterns of piety, that 
have rendered vast services to the Christian world: every 
‘ respectable house is open to receive us—our company is 
much sought after—our yearly salary of three thousand dol¬ 
lars affords us many gratifications—and, ibr these ten years 
spent in such privations and severe Gospel labours, Yve arc 
allowed absolution for the remainder of our lives, which, you 
Yvill readily believe, wc try to make as comfortable as possi¬ 
ble.” Padre (i. v.. father) 'I'inaones wanted to know if I Yvas 
a Catholic ? To this I answered in the negative. He said 
it was a pity ; and that, unless 1 came Yvithin the pale of the 
Church, he feared my precious soul would be for ever mise¬ 
rable. Our conversation next turned upon the Jcyvs: hc 
said—“ There Yvere about two hundred nnserable families of 
them in Larcsch, yvIio, though they are, in a manner, slaves 
to the Mohammedans, will not believe in our holy religion: 
there were two Jeivs who applied to me, and said they were 
com'^erted to the true Catholic faith, and believed Jesus Christ 
to be the Son of God, and the Saviour of mankind :—they 
were accordingly baptized as Christians; yet, as soon as they 
had obtained a loan of four hmidred dollars from me, in small 
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sums, and found they could get no more, they turned baek 
to Judaism again, and left me no means of redress: which 
fully convinced me that their pretended conversion to Chris¬ 
tianity Avas nothing more than a premeditated scheme to rob 
me of my money; and that,, whenever a Jew professes to 
become a Christian, it is but a false pretence, and he is 
actuated entirely b 3 ' mercenary motives. The Jews," added 
he, “ hold Christ and his followers in the greatest possible 
contempt, and pretend to believe that all men, who are not 
Israelites, will be doomed, at the day of judgment, to eter¬ 
nal punishment." This night was principally spent in con¬ 
versation with the Padre, on various subjects. 

Thursday, January 18th, I made ready to go on early, but 
the tide fan so rapidly at that time, that it was impossible to 
pass the river without the risk of being driven into the sea; 
so I had time to make observations. 

Laresch is handsomely situated on the left bank of the 
river Saboo, near its entrance into the sea: the town lies 
idong the river’s bank, and is half a mile in length, but very 
naiTOW ; it is strongly walled in all around, and has two 
gates, one on the east, and the other on the south side:— 
the fortress is on a hill south of the town, from which it is 
only separated by a wall; it is strongly built, and Hanked 
by eight towers; has about one hundred pieces of cannon, 
mounted on its battlements, and stands too high to be 
battered down by the shipping, even if they could get into 
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the river: this toAvn is said to have been built by the Portu¬ 
guese originally, and onTy occupies the same space it did 
formerly, that if to say, about one mile in circumference: 
it contains about eighteen thousand inhabitants, i. c. sixteen 
thousand IVtoors, and two thousand Jews, who are all very 
poor, as no trade ifi carried on here by sea or by land : they 
are obliged to Avork hard in the ad jacent gardens, and till 
•the impoverished fields in order to gain a scanty subsistence. 
This is the only safe port tlic Pmj)eror of Morocco has for 
fitting out his large cruisers, from Avhence they can get to 
sea Avith their .armament: the river here is very narrow, runs 
close along the tvalls of Laresch, and is very deep opposite 
tile toAvn; there is said to be on the bar at its mouth eighteen 
feet Avater at high spring tides. The river within the town is 
both broad and det‘p; the tides run very rapidly both at 
flood and ebb, st) much so, that aa-^c Avere obliged to Avait 
until it was nearly spent, before it was deemed safe to cross: 
directly in the ferrying-place, an old brig lay sunk, Avhich 
had been captured under the Russian flag, and the crcAV 
kept as slaves or prisoners for about a year. The Emperor’s 
navy Avas noAV lying alongside of the bank, consisting of one 
frigate-built ship, coppered to the bends, of about 700 tons 
burden, and mounting 32 guns, apparently 18 pounders, on 
the main deck ; and a brig, called the SAvearali, also cop¬ 
pered ; a beautiful vessel, mounting 18 guns, said to sail, 
and from her appearance, would sail, very fast: she was 
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built in England, and there fitted in the best possible 
manner, and presented to the Eihpcror by a Jew of Moga- 
dore, named Macnin, a most notorious character, but called 
a very rich mertdiant: this Jew has a brother in London, 
who, it is said, hits heretofore managed to get goods on 
credit to very large amounts, and he then sends them to 
Mogiidore, where his brother loads back the ships with less, 
generally, than half the value of the outward cargo, and 
tJuis continues to gull the English merchants in the true. 
Barbary style: the principal in Ijondon fails—his creditors 
compound with him : he begins anew; obtains, from sonu*. 
quarter or another, all the credit he wishes ; sends out the 
goods to Barbary ; gets no returns; fails again, and again 
compromises, and commences the old business. 'I’lic 
Emperor, some time ago, attempted to give this worthy 
merchant a gentle squeeze, and seized his goods, houses, 
cash, and every thing valuable that his officers could lay 
tlieir hands on; upon which Macnin, to conciliate his 
majesty, and to get a part of his ill-gotten property back 
again, made him a present of this fine, brig, which could 
not have cost him much, for “ los Inglesis lo pagan" (the 
English pay for it) is his motto. These two vessels and the 
new frigate at Rabat, now constitute the whole of the 
Emperor’s naval force: his maxim is to be at war with every 
nation who has not made a treaty with him, or which has 
not a Consul General residing at Tangier to make him the 
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customary presents on his annual holidays, or pay him 
tribute agreeably to the tenns of his treaties. Aiicording to 
this system, he sends out his cruisers from time to time, 
who, if they find a vessel bearing a fiag, m Iiosc nation has 
not made a treaty of peace \yith him, they (■a})ture her, 
bring lier in as a good prize, and retain the crew as 
slaves or jirisoners. About eighteen months ago, this bi'ig 
• Mogadore, then qu a cruise, captured the Russian brig 
betbre nunitioncd, and carried her into liaresch: now tlie 
Emperor of R ussia had not stijmlamd for a peace with his 
Moorish majesty, and had no Consul residing at Tangier, so 
the vessel’s cargo was soon disposed of as a prize, and her 
ofiiceis and crew (ten in number) were thrown into prison, 
and fre(|uently com])eIled to work on board the vessels of 
war. After about a year’s captivity in this manner, finding 
no Christian power claimed the men, and having no use for 
them, the Em]>eror ordered them to be removed to the 
prison at 1’angier. Padre Tinaoncs told me these facts, and 
said he had done all he could for the Christians Arhile they 
Avere in Laresch jnison, and that their brig had sunk in the 
fcrrying-j)lace I’or Avant of care. 

l^roceeding on our journey, Ave soon mounted the high 
lulls on the right bank of this river, where avc found many 
huts constructed of stones and mud AviUi sleep roofs thatched 
with straw after the manner of tlic Scotch and Irish hovels; 
these were the first buildings of the kind I hail seen in 
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Africa, and contrary to the Moorisli cnslom, they aycfc 
quite dcl’enceless. Continuing our journey through a long 
wood, and over a hilly, sandy soil, all this day as fast as 
jwssible, we pitched our tent at night in a deep valley, near 
a small douhar, where we obtained some nnlk for our supper. 
It (commenced raining in the evening, and continued to pour 

f 

without intermission, attended with' strong gales and squalls, 
until daylight, but as our tent Avas light jyid strong, I expe¬ 
rienced from it no material inconvenience. 

Friday, the 19th, soon after, daylight, it ceased to rain, 
and Ave proceeded on our journey. After passing many 
douhars and some huts of the construction .mentioned near 
Laresch, Ave entered a deep Aallcy, the breadth of Avhich 
Avas about six miles: the rain had soaked the soil so much 
as to render it almost impassable, so tliat the mules sunk 
into the mud nearly up to their bellies, and we Avere obliged 
to dismount and AA'ade through it on foot. 'J’his valley 
contains two small rivers, Avhich arc not fordable at high 
tides: tlic little toAvn of Azila stands at their mouth, at about 
ten miles to our left: the quantity of rain that had fallen the 
preceding night had rendered them quite deep even at low 
water, so that in attempting to ford one of them on my mule, 
he Avas carried away by the current, and I was forced to 
SAvim; hoAvever, I held the mule by the bridle, and landed 
safely. My soldier and muleteer seeing I had got safe 
across, at length ventured in different places, and also 
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succeeded in getting over. Our way now became very 
mountainous and woody,‘and the deep valleys, through 
which a nmnber of brooks ran winding along in very serpen¬ 
tine courses, rendered our path muddy and slippery. 

At 3 P. M. we gained the summit of a mountain, wlien I 
saw diptiuctly the bay of 'J'angier, part of the Straits of 
Gihrallar, and, to my great joy, the coast of Spain; it was 
♦the hospitable andjcivilized shore of Europe! The crowd of 
sensations that rushed upon my mind at this grateful sight, 
can be more easily conceived than described. It brought to 
my recollection the trials and distresses I had mulcrgone 
since leaving it,-as well as my great deliverances: all these 
sensations together so overcame my I'aculties, and agitiiteii 
me in such a manner, that I had not power to keep my self 
steady, and 1 actually fell from my mule no. less than three 
times in travelling from thenc:e to I’angier; a distiince of 
live or six miles. As 1 had not bclbre fallen from my mule 
during my wiiole jounicy from Mogadore, tlie soldier who 
guarded me, thought it very extraordinary, nor* could I 
persuade him that I was not too ill to ride: he, therefore, 
after helping me on again the third time, gave his horse to 
the muleteer, and walked by my side, holding me on lor 
some time: my head however became so dizzy from the 
suite of my feelings, that I Avas obliged to alight and Avalk 
Avith his assistance for about a mile until we came near the 
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■walls of Tangier, when he again, at my request, placed me 
on my mule. 

It was in die dusk of the evening when we arrived at the 
gate, and the soldier having announced mo to the guards, J 
was conducted directly into tjie city, and before the Govenioi’, 
who ordered me to be escorted to the American Cionsul’s 
house, where I soon arrived, and was received most luispitaJily 
by James Simpson, Esquire, the American Consid General, 
who immediately introduced me to his amiable lady and 
family, and requested me to consider his house my home. 
I accordingly took up my day-quarters with him, and rt;- 
mained under his truly hospitable roof during my stay at 
Tangier. Having made a present to my guard and mule¬ 
teer for their attention and fidelity to me on the journey, and 
made up a packt;t for my friend Willshire, 1 dispatched 
them with his mule, &c. on tlie 22d of January, 1816, back 
for Mogadore. 
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CIIAFrEll XXXV. 

Moorish captives—Of Tangier and Christian Consuls—passage 
to Gibraltar, reception there—emharhs for America — 

. observations on Gibraltar—passage in Hie ship liapid — 
ari'ival at New York — v^isits his family—goes to Washington 
City, the seat of government, and concludes with brief 
remarks on slavery. 

Duu.n o my slay at Tangier, 1 was made acejuainted witli 
Air. Green, the English Consul Genend, a gentleman of 
talents, high respeelability, and Avorth ; and with Alr.Agrill, 
the Swedish Consul General, Avho had lately arrived there 
from Sweden. On his arrival, he found tlie crew of the 
before-mentioned llussian brig in Tangier })rison, and finding 
there uas no one to rlaim or redeem them, and that they 
Avere natives of what onee A\ as SAvedish Pomerania, he pur- 
f'hased them from the Sultan ibr about two thousand dollars, 
Avhieh he paid out of his oAvn private funds, and set them at 
liberty. I saAV ami conversed A\dth the master and most of 
ihe creAV ol' that vessel, avIio told me they had been im¬ 
prisoned at Larcseh about a 3 'ear; had been robbed of most 
of their clothing, and then brought to 'rtmgier, Avherc Air. 
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Agrill had the c;harity to redeem them, though they were 
captured under the Russian flag, and did not owe allegiance 
to the Swedish government. Mr. Agrill kept them in his 
OAvn house, waiting for a Swedish vessel of war, m hich Avas 
daily expected, and by Avhich he meant to send them to 
their country. The captain mentioned to me that his vessel 
Avas in fact English property covered by the Russian flag, in 
order to avoid capture by the American cruisers. I had 
before knoAvn Mr. Agrill in St. Petersburg, Russia—^then in 
a public character—he is a man of much real Avorth. 

Tangier bay is said to be the best harbour in the Moorish 
dominions; its bottom is clear, and it might contain at one 
time one thousand sail of large vessels, which Avould ride in 
safety, being sheltered from all but the northerly Avinds, 
which have only the iakc dl’ tlic breadth of the strait, and 
the holtling ground is excellent: the best anchorage is in 
scA’cn and a half fathoms Avater; Avhere the Portugueze flag¬ 
staff (Avhich is the westernmost and near the Avater) is on a 
line with the American flag-staff, Avhich latter is high, and 
can alAva3^s be known by having its flag hoisted Avhen an 
American vessel approaches the bay. The city^ of Tangier 
is built on the Avest side and near the mouth of the bay, on 
the declivity of a hill, tAVO miles cast of Cape Spartcl, rising 
like an amphitheatre; the houses are built of stone, and 
whiteAvashed, and the toAvn, Avhen seen from the bay or 
strait, has a very handsome appearance; but it is badly 
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built; the houses being generally small, and but one story 
high, with flat terraced roorfs: the streets are narrow, crooked, 
badly paved, and commonly very dirty. There are, hoM-^- 
evei-, some handsome buildings in Tangier; among which 
arc the Spanish, Swedish, D.utch, French, Danish, and 
Portugueze consular houses: the old English consular house 
has been lately abandoned on account of its bad construc- 
• tipn, but tliey are «iOw building a very elegant one, that is 
said to have already cost the British government ten thousand 
j)oiuids stal ling, and AyiH cost nearly as much more by the 
time it is fiujished, and furnished. The American govern¬ 
ment has no consular house at Tangier; the consul general 
resides in a house that was formerly attached to that of the 
Swedish consulate: it was purchased by Mr. Simpson, on 
his own private account for Jiis own use, and for an oflicc 
for the use of the United States, in order to save the expense 
of house-rent, and the dwelling part is so small and incon¬ 
venient, that when his oavu children visit him from abroad, 
he is forced to hire lodgings for them in Jews’ or other 
houses. I believe every government having a consul residing 
at J’augier, except that of my own country, has either built 
or purchased a mansion for the accommodation of tlxat 
officer. Mr. Simpson’s eldest son with his lady were now 
on a visit to their parents; and the consul had to liire apart¬ 
ments in a Jew’s house for a few days to accommodate 
them: he w'as also under the necessity of procuring lodgings 
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for me in a Jew’s house during a few nights of my stay 
there. 

Tangier is an irregularly built walled town of about one 
mile in circuit, including the foitress which overlooks and 
commands it: it is well supplied with water by a covered 
aqueduct, and generally well furnished with j^rovisions: the 
several batteries arc lined with many pieces of ordnance, 
among which are two pieces of long brass cannon of four¬ 
teen inches caliber; they arc mounted on carriages, and 
stand in a battery near the landing.without the city gate: 
these two enormous brass pieces were made by the Voitu- 
gueze, and arc (judging by die eye) about eighteen feet in 
length. 

Tangier was taken from the Moors in the year 1441, by 
tlie Portugueze, who gave it to King Charles 11. of Eng¬ 
land, in a dowry for Catharine of Portugal, his queen. Tho 
English kept possession of it for about twenty years; but, 
finding it subject to continual attacks of the ferocious 
Moors, from whom it was .with great difiieully defended, 
they blew up its fine mole or basin, (which had before 
rendered it a safe harbour for small vessels,) to low-water¬ 
mark, together with some of the Ibrtificalions, and aban¬ 
doned the place; the mole has not since been rebuilt. I 
w alked over it at low Avalcr : a great (juantity of the large 
blocks of hew^n stone are now to be seen lying <jn the solid 
foundations, Avhich still remain almost entire. On the cast 
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side of, and near the bottom of the bay, are to be seen the 
ruins of an old town, which is said to have been built by the 
Romans. It must formerly have been very extensive, from 
tlie present appearance of its fuins, and was watered by a 
small river that runs into the bay near its site. There arc 
several forts and |)atterics on the eastern shore of the bay, 
and on Cape Malibat, but they are so badly garrisoned as 
■ not to be formidable to their enemies, if any should chance 
to take shelter in the bay difring bad weather: they,have 
only to keep out of the reach of the shot from Tangier. All 
the Christian consuls near the Emperor of Morocco reside 
at Tangier, where their persons arc protected by order Of 
the Sultan. 'I’hosc at Tangier are—for the United States of 
America, James Smi]>son, Esq.; Great Britain, IVIr. Green; 
France, Mr. .Sourdian; Sweden, Mr. Agrill; Spain, Don 
Ornc, Vice-Consul; Denmark, Mr. Scornboe; Holland, Mr. 
Nijsoin; and Portugal, Mr. Coloso. The consuls at Tangier 
keep tip a sort of etiquette, in celebrating the memorable 
epochs in the history of their respective countries’, and tlieir 
particular national holidays, which custom is peculiar to 
Tmigier. They also keep up the long established custom of 
giving consular dinners all in turn round on the arrival of 
any new consul, or when an old one is recalled, &c. These 
customs are extremely expensive, but have now become 
absolutely necessary in order to impress the minds of the 
Moors with respect for the dignity of the respective nations 
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wliich those consuls represent. The Christian consuls 
general, ncai* the Emperor of Morocco, arc, generally 
speaking, men eminent on account of character, talents, and 
learning, and have a large salary; for, like foreign minister 
plenipotentiary, they arc not allowed to derive any emolu¬ 
ment whatever from commerce. By accepting of this ap¬ 
pointment, they exclude themselves from the society and 
comforts of the civilixed world, and live besides m exile, 
and in continual jeopardy, being always in the power of 
real barbarians. They arc under the necessity of sending to 
Europe for all their clothing, liquors, stores, furniture, &c. 
except a feiv articles of provisions, and those who have 
families are obliged to send their children to other countries 
for their education, though at a very heavy expense, Mr. 
Simpson left a lucrative commercial establishment at Gib¬ 
raltar, in 3798, and went to Tangier, merely to sen^e our 
government, at a time when war was intended by the 
Moorish Sultan against our commerce, lie succeeded in 
averting the threatened blow, and in esbiblishing our present 
treaty with that sovereign. He is a gentleman of un¬ 
blemished character, and pleasing manners, and has ex¬ 
pended a handsome fortune in the service of the United 
States, over and above his consular salary. He has passed 
the best ()f his days in the service of his adopted comitry, 
and, in my opinion, deserves a handsome maintenance from 
government during the remainder of his life, free from the 
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cares, vexations, and anxieties that are always attached to a 
consulate in such barbardus countries. Mr. Simpson is a 
native of Scotland, but a finn American in principle, and 
an enthusiastic admirer of our excellent institutions. 

The whole sea force of the JEmperor of Morocco, as I 
before observed, consists of two frigates of 32 guns each, 
and the brig Mogadore of 18 guns : the only port he has 
•whi<*h can shelter .and secure them from the reach of an 
enemy, is Laresch, which they can neither enter nor sail 
from when eciuipped, except at high waiter spring-tides. 
There are uo ^orsairs or small vessels belonging to individuals 
as formerly, nor is there even a merchant-vessel belonging 
to the Moors. In order to show how much value the [are- 
sent Sultan sets on his ships of war, I must relate in what 
manner he sometimes disposes of them. About two years 
since,, the Dey of‘ I’ripoli sent as a present to the Emperor 
of Morocco, a beautiful Circassian girl: she was a virgin, 
and possessed charms with which the old Sultan was so 
enraptured, that he asked the ambassador who cscrorted her 
from Trijjoli, what he could send to his friend, the Bashaw, 
in return for this Jewel ?—1 have nothing but wheat, said he, 
of which the Dey, your master, can always have as much as 
he pleases. The Dey, my master, said the ambassador, is 
always in want of wheat. But, returned the Emperor, I 
would return him something more valuable ; he has made 
me a most superb present, and 1 wish to return the coin- 
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p\imcut in a handsome manner. Your majesty has frigates, 
said the ambassador:—So I have, indeed, answered the 
Sultiin, and that gives me much })l<!asure; go to Laresch, 
and make choice of one from among my navy ; I will have 
her fitted out in the best manner, and sent round to the Dey 
directly. The ambassador did not wait a second bidding, 
but went in haste to Laresch, for fear the sovereign might 
change his mind ; chose a fine new frigsite of 32 guns tliat 
had but a short time previous been cop})cred to the bends, 
which Avas immediately fitted according to promise, and 
sent to I’ripoli, Avith the ambassador on board, and Avhere 
she arrived in safety, being cscoited by an English Acssel of 
Avar. Both Mr. Simpson and Mr. Green assured me, that 
this slateraent Avas correct. The emperor’s stjuadron might 
be blockaded, at all times, by a very small force—his large 
ships ai’c, thcrelbre, not at all to be dreaded by any maritime 
power Avho has timely notice of liis hostile intentions, as 
they are badly equipped and manned, having now no mari¬ 
time commerce, and consecpiently no nursery for seamen. 
The only port, from Avhich he could do any mischief of im- 
portiince to Christian commerce is 'I’angicr. Should this, or 
any future Sultan, think proper to declare Avar against any 
maritime state, he has only to send money over to Cadi/, 
Algeciras, or Gibraltar, ami purchase fast sailing latteen 
rigged boats; fit ami man them in Tangier immediately* 
and send them to {•ruisc in the mouth of the straits: thus 
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they might seize on the unsuspecting and unarmed merchant 
ships, as they pass along—rconduct them into I’angicr bay, 
or to any place along the coast, where they would soon 
unload and run the at.sscIs on shore, keeping their crews as 
slaves. In this light alone can the Eni]>cror of IVlorocco be 
reckoned formidable to commercial states, and this game 
could only be played for a sliort time, until the nation thus 
.attacked co\dd send a force sufficient to destroy tiie 
marauders. It woukl be good policy, however, to kee[) at. 
peace with the Moorish sovereign, as his rovers, lying at the 
door of the Mediterranean, might tlo much mischief; and 
to be a .slave to the Moors, is, indeed, dreadful to a 
Christian. 

Tangier has but little ctmimerce w ith Europe, and this is 
chiefly carrii;d on by the Jews; but the English government 
get their supplies of cattle and other fresh provisions for the 
garrison of (Jibraltar, liom that place and 'J’etuan : this and 
tlui other tiifling trade is carried on in Gibraltar boats and 
Spanish small craft. Thej c is a considerable Coral Fishery 
along the Moorish coast, about Cape Spartcl, and while I 
remained at Tangier, two Spanish boats came into the port 
with what coral they had been able to procure for the last 
six months: it was of a beautiful colom-, and of an excellent 
tpiality; I was informed by one of the boatmen, that in 
order to get the coral, they anchor in deep water, amongst 
the rocks, and let down their nets, which soon become en- 
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laijgled amongst the coral, and they then draw it on board : 
this man said, that they came <ivcr from TarifFa, and ob¬ 
tained leave from the Alcayd of Tangier to fish on the coast, 
by agi’ceing to give him one-third of the coral they should 
obtain; tliat he put two Moors on board their boats (one 
each) to assist them in procuring provisions, water, &c. and 
serve as safeguards: he said, the whole of the coral they 

then had was to be divided the next day, when they should 

» 

sell their share by public sale to the highest bidder, and I 
afterwards understood from Mr. Simpson, that the French 
Consul purchased it for twelve hundred dollars, and there 
w'ere twelve fishermen to share the money. 

On the 29th of Januar}^ I8I6, a small schooner being 
ready to sail for Gibraltar, I took my leave of Mr. Simpson 
and family, and proceeded on to tlie mole, in order to em¬ 
bark. This vessel had been hired by a certain Jew, nanieti 
Torrel, to carry his family across to (jibraltar, which, with 
two or three other families of European Jews, who would 
not conform to the dress in which all Jews in Moorish Bar¬ 
bary had been ordered to appear, nor pay the tribute lately 
levied on them by the Sultan, were ordered to depart forth¬ 
with from his dominions. These families came out of the 
gates of the city, in order to embark together, and proceeded 
with their baggage to the ruins of the old mole, to go off in 
the boat, it being low water: they were accompanied by a 
considerable number of Jews and Jewesses. A few of the 
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latter, very decently dressed, wished to escort them to the 
boat, and there to tiikc tjficir leave, &c.—but the Moorish 
captains of the port, Avithout ceremony, began to brush them 
back Avitli big staffs they carried for the purpose: these 
staffs were about five feel in length, and one inch in diame¬ 
ter, and they apjilied them so unmercifully, and with sucti 
singular dexterity,* peculiar to the Moors, as to lay many 
deceul-looking Jewish females, as Avell as males, prostrate 
upon the beach; Avhen they renewed their blows, in ortler 
to raise ihem on their feet again, and drive them into the 
city-gate, like so many of the brute ci eation. 

At about 8 o’clock A. M. I got on board this vessel in 
company Avith Mr. John Simpson and his lady, Avho were on 
a return from a visit to their parents, and after Availing nearly 
three hours for a letter Avhich the Governor wished to send 
to Gibraltar, avc set sail anti left the bay Avith a fair but light 
breeze. The scene of inhumanity and oppression I had just 
witnessed, prompted me to thank my God again that I Avas 
not a Jew, and that I was once more free from _a country 
inhabited by the Avorst of barbarians. 

Passing up the Strait, Avhich in one place is only eight 
miles broad, Avearrived safe in Gibraltar bay in the evening; 
but as Ave did not get up before the lOAvn until the gates of 
the garrison Avere closed, Ave Averc obliged to remain (forty in 
number) on board the vessel during the night. On the 30th 
we were visited very early by a boat from the health'oftice, 
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and permitted to land. 1 went on shore immediately, and 
was received by my friend Sprague with demonstrations of 
unfeigned joy, and heartily welcomed to that portion of the 
civihijcd wt)rld, and treated Avith all the attention that flows 
Ifoni the warmest friendship, and the tcnde,r<’:st commisera¬ 
tion. The American Consul Av^as iJso attentive to me, and 
he had also paid attention to the Avants of my companions 
in distress, who had arrived there from Mogadore by sea a 
fcAv days before me. An acejuaintance told me that Mr. 
Sprague hatl received Mr. Willshire’s letter, informing him 
of juy captiAuty, on one Monday morning at the moment of 
his return from Algeciras, a famous Spanish town on the 
opposite side of the bay, about ten miles from Gibraltar, 
where he generally spent the Sabbath ; that he opened the 
letter in the presence of, and read its contents to Mr. Henry, 
United States Consul, a Mr. Kennedy of Baltimore, and 
some other American gentlemen: that Mr. Henry suggested 
that a subscription shouhl be opened and sent up to all the 
Consuls in the Mediterraneiin, in older to raise money as 
soon as possible, and transmit it to Mogadore to release us; 
that ISTr. Sprague made no answer whatever to this proposi¬ 
tion, but sent his trusty young man (Mr. Leach) out Avith 
orders to purchase two double-barrelled guns, AAhile he has¬ 
tily Avrote a tew lines to Mr. Willshire and myself, as Ixjfore 
mentioned : that there Avas but one double-barrelled fowling- 
piece to be procured in the garrison: this Avas bought at the 
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price of eighty dollars^ and taking it, together with his own, 
which was a very highly ^finished and favourite piece, he 
mounted his liorsc and proceeded as fast as possible to Al- 
geciras, carrj'ing the guns along with him; from whence he 
immediately dispatched a courier to Tarifla Avith the guns 
and his letters, ordering them to be sent by an express-boat 
to Tangier, and to the care of Mr. Simpson, to be again for- 
' Avarded by express to Mogadorc. Such disinterested good¬ 
ness, and such prompt and animatfxl exertions to relieve a 
fcllow-cicature in distress, have seldom been recorded, and 
arc aboA’^c sUl praise: they are examples of pure benevolence, 
that do honour.to human nature; and ever honoured and 
beloved shall he be, avIio has the heart and the spirit to 
imitate them. 

JVlr, Sprague had already jiaid the bills I had drawn on 
him in Mogadorc for my rdiisom, &c. and he now furnished 
me Avith provisions and stores, for my voyage home, I having 
determined to go by the first vessel for the United Suites.— 
The ship Rapid of Kew-York, Captain Robert*Wilhams, 
being in readuiess to sail for that port, I embarked in her, 
accompanied by Mr. Savage and Horace; Clark and Bums 
having been previously accommodated on board the ship 
Roila, Captain BroAvn, of Newbury-port, that was to pro¬ 
ceed to the United States by Avay of Cadiz. AVe set sail 
for our native country on the 2d of February, 1816, witli a 
fair breeze, and on tlie 3d were safe without the Straits. 
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As Gibraltar has been so frequently mentioned in my 
narrative, a few descriptive obserVations respecting it may 
not be uninteresting to some of my readers. Gibraltar is 
situated at the entrance of the Mediterranean Sea, and is 
attached to the continent of Europe by a low and narrow 
neck of sandy land, which, as it lies neither in Spain nor 
Gibraltar, is called the neutral ground. The rock appears 
to me to have been originally an island, and the beach, or 
neutral ground, to have been formed by the heaving up of 
sand and gravel from the Mediterranean Sea on the one 
side, and from the bay of Gibraltar on the other. The rock 
is about two miles in length fiom north to south, and one 
mile in bretidth from east to west. It rises from the south 
point in abrupt cliffs, one above another, for about half a 
mile, when it comes to its extreme height, which is said by 
some to measure fourteen hundred feet, and by otliers, 
seventeen hundred feet from the surface of the water: the 
top extends, in uneven craggy points, for about one mile to 
the northward, when it breaks off in one sudden cliff, which 
is nearly perpendicular to the neutral ground, forming a face 
nearly as wide as the rock itself, and completely inaccessible. 
This rock forms probably the strongest fortress in Europe: 
it has been long in the hands of the English; and is sur¬ 
mounted with batteries of heavy cannon in every direction, 
and is strongly walled in at every accessible point, so as to 
be considered impregnable. The western side of the rock, 
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near its base, is more flatted and less inaccessible; here the 
town is built, which consifjjts of about two thousand stone 
houses, and is said now to contain thirty thousand inha¬ 
bitants, who may be said to compose a very heterogeneous 
mass : for, as it is a free port, where the vessels and subjects 
of all nations who arc at peace with England, enter with 
their goods, traffic and depart at pleasure, and are wholly 
free from governmental duties and impositions, people of 
all nations, tongues, and kindred, are there to be found. 
The bay is very spacious, and is capable of containing a 
\ast number of shipping, which may ride in safety, except 
in heavy galt*.s from thti cRst or south. This fortress is held 
by the English government as a key, or rather a lock and 
key to tlic iMcditerrancan Sea, the door of which the Moors 
and Spaniiu*ds consider as their jnoperty. Its garrison is 
<-()inposcd of native English troops, which, in time of war, 
<>ught to be seven thousand strong: it is commanded by a 
military governor, and is always under maitial law. I'he 
British, with indefatigable industry and immense labour, 
have formed roads up its steep western side, and constructed 
liatteries, which arc mounted w ith heavy artillery, on its very 
summit. Its eastern side is steep and inaccessible. In its 
northcni side, next the neutral ground, but some hundred 
feet abt)vc it, excavations have been fonned in the massy 
rock, in which heavj^ artillery is placed, and pointed through 
port-holes penetrating the solid front: these batteries com- 
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jiletely command the land side, and arc of course bomb 
proof—^they are called the upper and lower galleries, and 
are of great extent. Among its natural curiosities, St. 
Michael's cave is the most remarkable:—^this commences 
near the top of the rock, and no bottom to it has ever yet 
been found by the EngUsh, tliough it has been explored 
(such is the popular story) for many miles, and the Moors 
have a notion that it forms a passage under the strait to the 
coast of Morocco. Thousands of monkeys also inhabit the 
summit and recesses of this barren rock, but which in time 
of war is the emporium of the Mediterranean trade. 

After beating about for several days, nenr Cape St. Vincent, 
with heavy gales of wind from the westward, we steered to 
the southward into the latitude of Madeira, and 1 found that 
the reckonings of the ofiicers on board were up fifty miles 
before we saw that island, though they had good opportu¬ 
nities to get meridian and other altitudes, which fuither con¬ 
firmed me in the opinions I had already formed respecting 
the Gulf-stream. After passing Madeira, we made the best 
of our way into the latitude of the constant trade-winds, 
say from 25 to 28°, and ran down as far as about the 
longitude of 70°: then steered northward, and arrived in 
New-York on the 20th of March, 1816, where I was re¬ 
ceived by my friends and fellow-citizens with demonstrations 
of joy and commiseration. 1 hastened to Middletown, 
Connecticut, to visit my family, whom I found in good 
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health. Our meeting was one of those that language is 
inadequate to describe. 1 spent only a week with them, 
our hearts beating in unison, and swelling with gratitude to 
God for his mercies; when what I owed to my friend 
Sprague, and the remainder of my fellow-sutt’crers, called 
me to the seat of government. On my arrival at Washing- 
ton, I was introduced by tlie Hon. Samuel W. Dana, 

• Senator in Congrqss, to the Hon. James Monroe, Secretary 
of State, who received me in the most kind and feeling 
manner. The Administration paid from the Treasury my 
own and my crew’s ransom, thus far, amounting to one 
tiwumnd -eight hundred and Jifty-two dollars and forty-Jivc 
cents, and assured me that provision should be immediately 
made to meet the amount that might be demanded for the 
remainder of the crew, should they ever be foimd alive. 
The Secretary, togetiier witli many distinguished members 
of both houses of Congress, advised me to publish a 
Narrative of my late disasters, which 1 have faithfiilly 
performed, and shall now close my labours with a few brief 
remarks. 

I have spent my days, thus far, amidst die bustle and 
anxieties incident to the life of a seaman and a merchant, 
and being now fully persuaded that the real wants of human 
nature arc very few, and easily satisfied, I shall henceforth 
remain, if it is God's will, in my native country. I have 
been taught in the school of adversity to be contented with 
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iny lot, whatever future adversities J may have to encounter, 
and shall endeavour to cultivate'the virtues of charity and 
universal benevolence. I have drunk deep of the bitter 
cup of sufferings and woe; have been dragged down to the 
lowest depths of human degradation and wretchedness; my 
naked frame exposed without shelter to the scorching skies 
and chilling night winds of the Desert, enduring the most 
excruciating torments, and groaning, a wretched slave, under 
the stripes inflicted by the hands of barbarous monsters, 
bearing indexed the human form, but unfeeling, merciless, 
and malignant as demons : yet when near expiring with my 
various and inexpressible sufferings; when black despair 
had seized on my departing soul, amid the agonies of the 
most cruel of all deaths, 1 cried to the Omnipotent for 
meix y, and the outstretched hand of Providence snatched 
me from the jaws of destruction. Unerring Wisdom and 
Goodness has since restored me to the comforts of ciA’ilized 
life, to the bosom of my family, and to the blessings of my 
native land, whose political and moral institutions arc in 
themselves the very best of any that prevail in the civilized 
portions of the globe, and ensure to her citizens the greatest 
share of personal liberty, protection, and happiness; and 
yet, strange as it must appear to the philanthropist, my 
proud-spirited and free countrymen still hold a million of 
the human species in the most cruel bonds of slavery, who 
arc kept at hard labour and smaiting under the savage lash 
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of inhuman, mercenary drivers, and in many instances en» 
during besides the iniscrieli of hunger, thirst, imprisonment, 
cold, nakedness, and even tortures. This is no picture of 
the imagination : for the honour of human nature I wish its 
likeness were indeed no where to be found; but 1 mysell* 
have witnessed such scenes in difl’erent jiarts of my own 
country, and the bai'c recollection now chills my blood with 
• horror. Adversity has taught me some noble lessons: 1 
have now learned to look with compassion on my enslaved 
and opj)rcssed fellow creatures, and my future life shall be 
devoted to their cause:—I Avill exert all my remaining 
faculties to redeem the enslaved, and to shiver in pieces the 
rod of oppression; and 1 trust 1 shall be aided in that holy 
work by every good and every pious, free, and high-minded 
citizen in the community, and by the friends of mankind 
throuschout the civilized world. 

'J’he present situation of the slaves in our country ought 
to attract an uncommon degree ol’ commiseration, and 
might be essentially ameliorated without endangering the 
public safely, or even causing the least iniury to indi^'idual 
interest. I am lUr from being of opinion that they should 
all be emancipated immediately, and at once. 1 am aware 
that such a im^asurc would not only prove ruinous to great 
numbers of my fellow citizens, who are at present slave 
holders, and to M'hom this species of property descended as 
an inheritance; but that it would also turn loose upon the 
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face of a free and happy country, a race of men incapable 
of exercising die necessary occujiations of civilized life, in 
such a manner as to ensure to themselves an honest and 
comfortable subsistence; yet it is my earnest desire that 
such a plan should be devised, founded on the finn basis 
and the eternal principles of justice and humanity, and 
developed and enforced by the general government, as will 
gradually, but not less effectually, wither and extirpate the 
accursed tree of slavery, that has been suffered to take such 
deep root in our otherwise highly-favoured soil; while, at 
the same time, it shall put it out of the power of either the 
bond or the released slaves, or their posterity, ever to en¬ 
danger our present or future domestic peace or political 
tranquillity. 


END OF THE NARRATIVE. 
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Observations on the winds, currents, ^c. in some parts of the 
Atlantic Ocean, developing the causes of so many shipwrecks on 
the Western Coast of Africa:—a mode pointed out for visiting 
. the famous city of Tombuctoo, on the river Niger, together with 
some original and official letters, <§’c. (^r. 

Being safely at sea on board a good ship, and on my way to join 
my family, tny mind was more tranquillized than it had before been 
since my redemption, and I turned my thoughts to the natural 
causes which had produced my late disaster. Upon taking a full 
view of the subject according to the best of my capacity, I felt con¬ 
vinced that not only my own vessel was djiven on shore by a 
common current, but that most of the others that arc known to 
have been wrecked I'roin time to time on the same coast, have been 
opersited upon by the same natural causes. In order briefly to 
illustrate my position, I shall begin by stating, that to men who are 
conversant with maritime affairs, and particularly practical navi¬ 
gators, who have for a number of years traversed 4;he Atlantic 
ocean to Madeira and the Canary Islands, the West Indies, or Cape 
de Verds; who have sailed along the African coast—from thence 
South-eastward towards the negro or guinea settlements, and to 
those who have been accustomed to navigate towards the continent 
of South America, sailing along the coast of Brazil, and between 
that coast and the West coast of Africa, and north of the Cape of 
Good Hope to the Equator, it is well known that when sailing 
Southwardly from Europe near the coast of Africa, and in fact 
nearly across the Northern Atlantic ocean, the trade-winds, as they 
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are called, set in and pfcncrally prevail, blowing from North to N. 
E. or East from alxiut latitude 32. on the African coast:—that 
farther westward, they only begin in the latitudes from 30. to 26. 
—in the last mentioned latitude near the coast of America, they 
generally blow from the N. E. to the parallel of 23. of North lati¬ 
tude, when they turn more to the Eastwartl as you gain the offing 
fi om the African continent. The coast of Africa from Cape Spartel 
in latitude 34. 40, to Cape Blanco, in about latitude S3, trends about 
S. W. thence about S. S. W. to Santa Cruz de Berberia, or Agader 
—the Southern and Westernmost port in the Empire of Morocco, 
in about the latitude 30. N. and loucitude 10. W\ from London—it 

O 

then turns abruptly off to the W. S. Westward to Cape Nun, and 
continues nearly the same course, about W. S. W. with little varia¬ 
tion to Cape Bojador, about latitude 26. N. longitude 16 W.— 
The whole length of this coast the wind blows eitb.cr diagonally, 
or directly on shore perpetually—the reason of this 1 take to be 
that the Empire of Morocco west of the Atlas ridge of mountains 
is very tlry and very hot, having few rivers, and those very small, 
during the greatest part of the year. There are no lakes of conse¬ 
quence, except one near Larescb, to cool the atmosphere, nor any 
showers of rain, except in winter, to refresh this thirsty earth. 
From Santa Cruz west through what was Ibrmerly the kingdom of 
Suse, it blows right on shore, from the same causes operating in a 
stronger degree, together with a variation in the trending of the 
coast and thence to Bojador, and along the coast of the Great 
Desert to the latitude of 17- North, and the trade-wind continues 
to haul round, and actually near tlie land blows Eastward into the 
Gulph of Guinea. This Desert is scorched for about one half of 
the year by the rays of a vertical sun—here nature denies the re¬ 
freshing rains that fall in other regions; the smooth even surface 
strongly reflecting the rapid sun's beams, while there are no trees 
or other objects to intercept the rays and prevent the most powerful 
accumulation of solar heat, which consequently becomes so exces¬ 
sive during the day-time that it scorches like fire, and the air you 
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breathe seems like the dry and suffocating vapour from glowing 
embers; here the wind ceases iifthe day-time, being literally con¬ 
sumed by the sun; the whole surface thus becomes heated and 
baked in the day-time, and when the sun di.sappears from al)ove the 
horizon, the cooling wind rushes on to the Desert from the ocean 
to restore the e<juilibrium of the atmosphere. *' 

The sea-breeze begins about six. o’clock in the evening, and 
continues to increase gradually all along this coast until four 
o’clock in the morning, at which period it has risen to a strong 
gale, so that vessels navigating near the land arc frequently forced 
to take in all their light .sails by midnight, and to reef down snug 
before morning, when it begins to lull a little, and about mid-day 
becomes very moderate and sometimes quite calm. Every practical 
man knows that the winds drive a current before them on the 
bosom of the' ocean as well as along its shores, that beconies more 
or less strong in proportion as the gale is light or heav 3 % and of 
long or short duration. On this coast the current sets before the 
wind against the shore—it there meets with unconquerable resist¬ 
ance, and is turned southward: it is alw'ays felt from about Cape 
Blanco, (lat. 33 .) southward, and grows stronger and stronger 
until it passes Cape Bojador, because it is more and more com- 
]»ressed—thence it strikes oftj one part to the S. W. towards the 
Cape de Verd Islands, and the remainder keeps along the coast to 
Cape- tic Verd, whence it spreads itself towards the Equator, and 
some part follows tlic windings of the coast round the t Julph of 
Guinea, 

The S. E. trade-winds which blow almost continually from the 
latitiulc of 30. S. in the Atlantic Ocean to the Equator, and often 
to the 5th degree of northern latitude—these S. E. trades assist 
those from the N. E. in heaping up the water in the ecjuatorial 
region, when both the N. E. and S. E. winds uniting, blow from 
the eastward, bearing the whole mass of water on this surface 
towards the American continent: it strikes that continent to the 
northward of Cape /a Roque, between the parallels of 6 degrees 
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south latitude and the Equator, on the coast of Brazil, where the 
coast turns to the westward;—bting much compressed, it runs 
strongly along this coast to the mouth of the mighty river Amazon, 
witli Avhose current it is united and borne down along the coast of 
Cayenne, Surinam, and Guyana, receiving in its way all the waters 
brought against tho|c coasts by the constant tradc-wimls from the 
East and N. E. and all the great rivers which ilow in from the 
southward, among u'hich is the Oronoko, one of the longest on 
the continent of South America, and that rolls, in the rainy season, 
an immense body of water to the ocean: I have ascended that 
river five huntlred miles. The current runs so strong at times to- 
U’ards the west along this whole line of coast, (wliich is niostlj' 
low laud, and has principally been made on the sea-bord by the 
alluvial qualities of the waters in the rivers brought down by 
freshes, which are then thick with mud, like those of the Missi- 
sippi,) as to render it impossible for any vessel .to get lo the wind¬ 
ward or eastward by beating against the wind. Its velocity has 
been known to exceed three miles an hour. This great eurrent is 
driven westward along the coast between it and the AV est India 
Islands, a great part of it entering the Gulph ot Paria, south of 
the Island of Trinidad, where it receives ami is strengthened by 
the waters of the western branch of the Oronoko River;—here 
the high land, that evidently joined this island to the continent 
formerly, has been burst asunder, perhaps indeed assisted by an 
earthquake or some other convulsion of nature: there are here 
several passages for the current, I think four, (for I write entirely 
from memory,) through the same mountain, which is of an e(iual 
height on the islands and on the continent, anil the fragments of 
rocks which have been torn out and rolled away by this tremendous 
shock or current, leave no doubt in the mind of the beholder of 
tlic reality of such an event. The widest passage is not more than 
two miles over, the narrowest not more than oiic-fourth of a mile : 
these passagt's are called by the Spaniards, who lirst explored and 
settled that part of the country, (as well as the Island of Tri- 
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nidad, i. e. Trinity,) Las Bocas del Dragon, or The Dragon’s 
Mouths. This body of water rushes through these passages with 
such force, that it is next to impossible at times for a fast-sailing 
vessel to enter against the current, with a strong trade-wind in her 
favour, and I have known many vessels bound to Trinidad, obliged 
to l>ear up and try for the Leeward Islands, and scarcely able to 
fetch Hispaniola or Jamaica. This, .with what passes northward of 
Trinidad, is pent in and tbreed against the Spanish coast of Terra 
Firma, following its windings round the Bay of Honduras to Cape 
Catochc: by the constant trade-winds which blow from the N. E. 
to East, they are then* driven through between that ('ape and Cape 
St. Antonio, or the western part of the Island of Cuba into the 
Gulf of Mexico. From the similarity in the appearance of Cape 
Catochc and Cape St. Antonio, the. lowness of the land on both 
sides, the strait that divides them being only about sixty miles 
wide, and the fact'of soundings being found nearly or quite across 
the channel, it has been thought, and with every probability of 
truth in its favour, that the. Island of Cuba was once attacheil to 
this point of the continent, and the waters heaped up by the fore¬ 
going causes in that great bay south of Cuba, at some remote 
j)eriod broke over the low sandy land, tore it down, and formed for 
themselves a free passage into the great Gulf of Mexico. 

The circumstance of the Island of Cuba stretching nearly cast 
and west about seven lumtlrcd miles in length, and in many places 
veiy' high, with the well-known fact of the powerful currents 
already mentioned setting in upon the coast south and west of it, 
and the constant easterly winds that jnevail on its southern sitle, 
leaves very little room to doubt that these strong trade-winds, 
opposing the passage of the current up the south side of that once 
vast peninsula, have raised tlicm to such a pitch that they have 
formed a channel tor themselves. This immense mass of water, 
thus tbreed into the Bay of Mexico, runs to the N. W. to its 
northern border, and strikes that shore a few leagues west of the 
Missisippi river’s mouth—thence taking a circular direction’round 
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south towards Vera Cruz and along the south coast of the gulf, 
seems to lose itself near where if entered at Cape Catoche. In 
sailing in the Gulf of Mexico, you meet with whirlpools and very 
strong currents in every part of it, sometimes setting one way, and 
sometimes another: the gulf being of a circular form, there is no 
certainty in the currents. During the summer months it is visited 
by the most dreadful squalls.of thunder and lightning, and by 
water-spouts that have often destroyed vessels. Storms or hurri¬ 
canes arc also very frequent, and calms of a month or two often 
occur: here that astonishing body of water is joined by that of all 
the rivers that empty into the gulf, particularly those borne down 
by that father of rivers, the Missisippi;—thus accumulated and 
become much higher in the Bay of Mexico than in any other part 
of the Atlantic Ocean, it forces its way eastward between Cape 
Florida and the northern side of the Island of ('uba, until meeting 
the great bank of Bahama in its fVont, with its numerous kc}’s and 
rocks, it is turned northwardly along the coast of Florida. Its 
velocity there in the narrowest part, where it is only about forty 
miles’ wide, has been ascertained (and, indeed, I have known it 
myself) to exceed live miles an hour at some particular seasons. 
After leaving this narrow pa.ssagc, it keeps its course northwardly, 
.spreading a little as it proceeds, until it strikes .soundings ofl' Savan¬ 
nah and Charleston--the coast then narrows in its western cilgc 
again until it approaches Cape Ilatteras, where the stream is not 
more than fifty miles broad, and frequently runs with almo.st as 
great rapidity as between the Bahama Bank and Florida shore. 
From Cape Ilatteras its course is N. E. to the .shoals oft' Nantucket 
Island and George’s Bank, where its velocity is about two miles an 
hour; these obstructions give it a more easterly direction, until it 
strikes the Great Bank of Newfoundland in the latitude of 42. N. 
or thereabouts: here it meets with the resistance of the bank, and 
is turned by it to the E. S. E. There is in this part of the ocean a 
current which perpetually sets from the northward, south-east- 
wardly along the east coast of Newfoundland; it is this current 
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wliicli brings from tlic coast of Labrador and Hudson’s Straits the 
i.slands of ice that are so often met with by ships on and about the 
Graml Newfoundland Bank in the first part of the summer, and 
which have ])rovetl fatal to so many ships and their crews: the ap¬ 
pearance of these islands proves beyond a jmssibility of doubt the ex¬ 
istence of that current, which pressing upon, is joined to that of tlie 
Gulf Stream, and the whole sets away together towards the Azores, 
or Western Islands, j^t the rate of from one to tw'o and a half miles 
an hour:-^this current is felt by all vessels bound from the United 
. States to the Western Islamis and Madeira, or the Canaries, that 
srtil in the parallels of the Azores, which all those vessels bound to 
Madeira, the Canaries, or the coast of Spain and Portugal, and the 
]\Ieditcrrancan Sea, generally do. Those vessels that make the 
Western Islands Avheu bound to Europe generally feel it until they 
lose sight ol‘those Islands; when in standing away for the northern 
or central ports of Eurojjc they feel it no more, and it has there- 
ibre generally been thought to lose itself near the Azores in the 
ocean. I’his is a mistake—for it continues its course for the coast 
of Africa, making no account of the island of Madeira, though the 
most of it passes northward of that island in a .south-easterly direc¬ 
tion, .and strikes the African continent Irom Cape Blanco to the 
latitude of 29° North. AV'hen it comes near this coast, it is again 
contracted as it feels the cftects of the trade-winds near the coast, 
and rushes forward at times with great velocity against the coast 
between Cape Blanco and the island of Lanzarote, the northern 
and easternmost of the Canary Islands, being attracted, as it were, 
by the vacuum occasioned by the trade-winds and currents which 
have been before noticed, and which have in a measure ilrained the 
waters from the coast, and die continuation of the Gulf Stream 
increasing in velocity, restores the waters nearly to their foi mer 
level, which still are kept rolling along before the wind, against 
and along the coast towards the Ecjuator, and arc again driven by 
the same causes to the coast of America into the Gidf of Mexico, 
and back again, in what is usually termed the Gulf Stream to tiie 
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coasts of West and South Barbary, making their continual round. 
Ships bound from Europe, say England, France, Holland, &c. to 
the West Indies, the Cape de Verd Islands, the coast of Guinea, 
Brazil, or India voyages, or to the west coast of America, generally 
steer southward along the coast of Portugal, until they cross the 
mouth of the straits of Gibraltar, where, if they meet with southerly 
winds, they are drawn towards- the coast of Africa by a small in¬ 
draught setting towards the strait, where a cunent always runs in; 
for the waters of the rivers which empty into the Mediterranean 
Sea are not sufficient to supply the loss from evaporations rendered 
necessary in order to moisten, in some measure, the parched earth 
and sand on its southern border, and to cool the heated atmosphere, 
and support by dews the scanty vegetation on the coast, during the 
greater part of the year, where no rain falls except a little in win¬ 
ter; so that the surface of the Mediterranean Sea is' always lower 
than that of the adjoining Atlantic. The same causes, \ iz. great 
evaporations, tend also to reduce the quantity of water in the open 
ocean near the west coast of Africa, and jjarticularly that part bor¬ 
dering on the Desert, Avhere very little or no rain ever falls, and tlic 
smooth surface of which, baked alnajst as hard as stone by the heat 
of a vertical sun, is during the night in some degree refreshed by 
the strong winds and vapours whicli come from the sea, as iM-fore 
noticed. These reasons, together with the facts Avhich I have 
before stateil, demonstrate to my understanding, satisfactorily, that 
in the offing all along this coast, the water must incline towards it, 
contrary to any general principle of currents; and this is prove<l, if 
any doubt did exist, by the vast number of vessels that have from 
time to time been wrecked on these wild and inhospitable shores, 
generally near Caj)e Nun, and from thence to Cape ISojador, and as 
far south as Cape de Verd. Ships from Europe bound round tlie 
southern Capes of Africa and America, generally stop at Madeira 
or Teneriffie for refreshments, and are not unfrequently obliged to 
run for Madeira after they get in its latitude, and their reckoning 
by account is up one, and sometimes two degrees westward before 
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they find that i»>land; when, had they kept on the courses which 
they would naturally have steered to reach Tencriftc, they would 
have been sucked or drawn in hy the currents lictwcen Lanzarotc 
and Cape Cantin, and driven ashore near Cape Nun before they 
could suspect they had reached the latitude of that island, and in 
the firm belief that they weie near the longitude of Tcneriffc, and 
consefjucntly tw’o hundred and fifty miles from the coast where 
they in fact arc, and where no human effort can save them from 
either perishing in the sea, or becoming slaves to the Bereberies, 
Moors, or Arabs, who inhabit this countiy. Most merchant vessels 
steer courses tliat ought to carry them wdthin sight of the Canary 
Islands Avhen bound to the Southward, or from the Strait of 
Cihraltar; they generally experience a southerly current after 
passing the latitude of ('ape Blanco, and have a fair wdnd when 
near the co’asf, w'ith thick hazy weather, so that they cannot get 
an altitude of the sun: this is a sure sign they arc in the S. K. cur¬ 
rent, over w'hich hangs a vapour similar to that observed over the 
tiulf Sheam near the American Continent, and when these por¬ 
tending signs occur they should stand directly off W. N. W. or 
N. W'. until they reach the longitude of Madeira, and never pass 
the latitude of Teneritfe or Palma, w'ithout seeing one of them. 
Near these Islands the atmospheie is more clear, anti they can be 
seen from sixty to one hundred miles tlislant in clear weather. I 
am particular in advising those shi])-masters who arc bound that 
way, by all means to make the Island of Madeira: it* takes them 
but little out of their route, and fiom thence they will be sure of 
making Teneritfe or Palma, in steering the regular courses, when 
by due precaution against indraughts southward of those islands, 
they avoid the dangers of this terrible coast, and the dreadful suf¬ 
ferings or deaths w'hich aw’ait all that arc so unfortunate as to be 
wrecked on them: I have learned from a long experience in trailing 
and navigating from Europe as w'cll as America, to the Madeira 
and Canary Islands, to the coast of Brazil and South America in 
general, thence northward across the southern Atlantic, all along 
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the Coast of Guyana and Terra Firma, from the river Amazon 
to tlie Bay of Honduras, through the passages between Trinidad 
and the Main, Cape Catoche and the Island of Cuba—in the Gulf of 
Mexico, and in the Missisippi River, to Cuba;—through the Gult 
Stream backwards and forwards—along the coasts of Florida to and 
from different jiorts in the United States, thence to aiul from all the 
West India Islands, and to and from almost every part of Europe, 
and I can assert, without fear of contradiction from any practical 
man, that the particular currents I have here mentioned do in reality 
exist in all those parts of the ocean. I have endeavoured to find out 
their causes, and now give the reader those I judge to be the correct 
ones—I presume no man ever took more pains to examine and 
asccrtaiti the facts on Avhich this theory is founded; having tried the 
currents whenever I bail an opportunity, in different parts of the 
Atlantic, and very few men have had better opportunities: how far 
I have succeeded, must hereafter be determined. 

When 1 took my departure from Cape Spartel bound to the Cape 
de Verd Islands on iny last voj'agc, 1 steered W. N. W. by com¬ 
pass, until that Cape bore E. S. li. distant ten or twelve leagues, to 
give the eoast a good birtli; then I shaped my course W. S. W. 
and took care to have the vessel always steered a little westward of 
her course—she was a very fast sailer, and steered extremely easy, 
and what little she did vary from her course was to the westward: 
we had a constant fair wind, and generally a good breeze, and 
W'ere only three days northward of the Canary Islands. I had 
frequently tried the compasses on the outward bound passage, and 
found them to be correct, their variation being no more than is 
generally calculated, i. c. nearly two points about the straits of 
Gibraltar; I therefore made all the allowance I could suppose 
necessary, and my courses steered ought to have carried my vessel 
to the westward of Teneriffc; but I was near the coast, and the in¬ 
draught so strong, setting at the rate of at least two miles an hour 
E. S. E. or two and a half S. E. that my vessel was carried by it 
out of her course in three days nearly two hundred miles directly 
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cast broad-side towards Africa, and she must have entered the pas¬ 
sage between Lanzarote and Fu«rtaventura (the easternmost of the 
Canaries) and the coast of Africa, and so far from the Islands, that 
we could not discover them, though the Island of Fuertaventura is 
very high. The current here ran more to the south, sweeping my 
vessel along with great rapidity towards Cape Nun and the coast— 
but my course being so far westward, I was carrictl by the help of 
the current, which is turned by the coast to S. W. near to the pitch 
of Cape Bojador, before I could suppose it was possible that we 
were near if. 

• Of the great number of vessels wrecked on this part of the coast, 
very few get as far down; almo.st all go on shore near Cape Nun, 
and before they believe themselves in the latitude of Lanzarote, 
being drawn in by this fatal current and indraught, when they 
think they arc, far to the westward, anil are many times on the 
look-out for Teneriffe. I'hc weather is always extremely thick 
and foggy along this coast within the vortex of this current. If 
the crews of vessels, even in the day-time, <liscover land to leeward, 
w'cstward of Santa Cruz dc Berberia, as it trends in some places 
nearly east and west, having always a strong wind, swell, and 
current, right on shore, and a trcmeiidons sea rolling on, it is next 
to imjrossiblc for the fastest sailer to escape total destruction by 
running on shore, where the crew must cither miserably perish in 
the sea, starve to death after laniling, be massacred by, or become 
slaves to the ferocious inhabitaut.s, the most savage racp of men, 
perhaps, to be found in the universe. These barbarians know anti 
obey no law but their own will; their avarice alone sometimes 
prompts them to save the lives of their fellow mortals when in the 
deepest distress, in the hope of gaining by the sale, the labour, or 
the future ransom of their captives, whom they say God has placed 
in their hands as a reward for some of their virtues or good actions; 
and it is a sacred tluty they owe to themselves, as well as to the 
Supreme Being, to make the most they can by them. Not less than 
six American vessels are known to have been lost on this part of 

4 n 
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the coast since the year 1800, besides numbers of English, French, 
Spanisli, Portugueze, &c. which are also known to have been 
wrecked there, and no doubt many other vessels that never have 
been heard from—hut it is only Americans and Englishmen that 
are ever heard from after the first news of the shipwreck. The 
French, Spanish, J^ortugueze, and Italian governments, it is said, 
seldom ransom their unfortunate shipwrecked subjects, and they arc 
thus doomed to perpetual slavery and misery—^no friendly hand is 
ever stretched forth to relieve their distresses and to heal their 
bleeding wounds, nor any voice of humanity to .soothe' their bitter 
pangs, till worn out with sufferings not to be described by mortal 
man, they resign their souls to the God who gave them, and launch 
into the eternal w’orltl with pleasure, as ilcath is the only relief 
from their sufferings. 

I cannot omit to inform my readers, that on the. 1st of January, 
1816, when in Mogadore, I went in company wdth ]\Ir. Willshirc, to 
pay a complimentary visit to Don Estevan Leonardi, an old man, a 
Genoese by birth, who had lived a long time in IMogadorc—he has, 
I was informed, exercised the functions of I'rcnch Vice-Gonsul 
there for a number of years—he received us with the compliments 
of the season ; congratulated me coldly on my redemption from 
slavery; inquired some particulars, &c. &c. after which, and when 
we had refreshed ourselves with a glass of wine, he told me, that 
“ about the years 1810, 11, he received a long letter from Suse, 
brought to him by an Arab, written by a Frenchman: this stated 
that the writer and another Frenchman, whom he named, had 
escaped from a prison in Teneriffe a few weeks previously, where 
they had been long confined as jn isoners of war; that they stole an 
open boat in the night, and set sail in the hope of escaping from 
the Spaniards, who had treated them with great harshness and 
cruelty; that they steered to the eastward, expecting to land on the 
coast of Aiorocco, where they trusted they might regain their 
liberty, and get home through the aid of the French Consuls; that 
they made the coast of Suse, and landed a few leagues below Santa 
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Cruz or Agader, after great sijflerjngs and hanlslups, where they 
were seized on as slaves, and stripped naked; and the letter con- 
cludetl by begging of him to ransom them, and thus save the lives of 
two unfortunate men, who mu.st otherwise soon perish, See. &o.— 
but, said Leonardi, I had no orders from the Consul-General to 
expend money on account of his government, and accordingly 
persuaded the Arab who brought the letter to stop Avith me a few 
days—his price was 4zvo hundred dollars for the two, and he w'as 
their sole proprietor. In the mean time 1 sent off a Courier express 
4:o Tangier, I'or orders from the Consul-General, who returned at 
the end of thirty-five days, Avith leave to pay one hundretl dollars a 
man for them, but no other expenses. The Arab stayed fifteen 
days Avith me, ami tlien n^tiinied home in disgust; he could not 
believe I Avo.uld ransom them, as I tlid not <lo it immediately, but 
Avhen my t;xprcss returned from Tangier, giving me lca\'c to buy 
them, 1 sent a Jew doAvn Avith the money to pay their ransom, but 
Avhen he came to their master, he Avould not sell them at his former 
]»riec, for he said he had found them to be mechanics, and demanded 
three hundred dollars for the two, or one hundred and fifty dollars 
each. The Jcav said, he saAV the men; they av ere naked, hard at 
Avork,* and appeared to be much exhausted, very miserable, and 
dejected:—he might huA'c bought one for one hundreil and fifty 
dollar^, but AVould not, as he had no orders to do so. ^V’hen the 
Jcav was about to return, their master told him if he Aveut away 
Avithout the men, and the Consul Avanted them, he must pay four 
hundred ilollars for them:—now on the Jew's arrival at JMogadore 
Avith this ncAV-s, (continued Leonardi,) I sent off another express to 
Tangier, Avho brought back leave to pay the four hundred dollars, at 
the same time cautioning me not to make any further expenses on 
their account. I sent down the four hundred dollars to Susc again, 
and orrlered the messenger to buy one, if he could not get both; 
but their master said, he had been played Avith and deceived until 
that time; that if I Avantetl them, I must pay hundred dollars, 
and that he Avould then escort them uj> to Swearah, and be ansAver- 
, 4 11 2 
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able for their safety until they arriycd there, but he would not take 
the four hundred dollars, nor would he separate them; and so the 
messenger returned without them. The negotiation had already 
taken up nearly a year. I have expended (said he) about two 
hundred dollars that I shall never get again, and 1 suppose the men 
are dead, as I have not heard from them since.” Tliis, if not in the 
precise words, was the substance of wliat he said, and I could 
scarcely suppress the indignation I felt at .this recital, nor avoid 
contrasting the behaviour of this man with that of my noble friend 
Willshire. This old man is veiy rich; has np family but himself,, 
and is one of the most zealous Christians, in profession at least, in 
Barbary; but a sordid wretch, whenever knew the pleasure arising 
from the consciousness of having done a good deed. 

While 1 remained at Mogadore, a schooner arrived there, as I 
have before observed, from Gibraltar: she was a Genoese vessel, 
but sailed under English colours, as the King of Sardinia was at 
war with all the Barbary powers, or at least they W'erc at war with 
him:—the captain, officers, and crew, were Genoese and Spaniards. 
She had been more than twenty days on her passage from Gibraltar, 
having been carried by the current down the coast below Santa 
Cruz or Agadcr. The captain told me, he must inevitably have 
gone ashore near Cape Nun, had not God in his mercy favoured 
him with a south wind, out of the usual course of nature, on that 
coast, when he wras close to the land: he had been beating for three 
days against the trade-wind, nearing the coast every day, and could 
not fetch off either w'ay, though his vessel was a fast sailer, and 
only in ballast trim. He arrived at Mogadore about the 1st of 
December, after the wind had been blowing strong, with some rain 
from the south, for four days: it is only in December and January 
that these winds occur, and always bring a storm with them, either 
of wind or rain: this schooner was the vessel in which my second 
mate ami three men went round from Mogadore to Gibraltar. 

As the geography of that part of Africa lying in the equatorial 
regions eastward of that extensive ridge of mountains which borders 
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its western coast from the latitude 18 . N. to the Congo River, and 
westward of the mountains of the Moon in which the Nile has it? 
sources, has excited much speculation and interest in the learned 
world, (though it does not come strictly within my province,) I 
will, nevertheless, make a few brief observations on the practicability 
of exploring those hitherto unknown countries, in the hope that 
they may hereafter be useful. Ami first, it is my decided opinion 
that no European or t;ivilized armed force, however large or well 
appointed, ■ can ever penetrate far into the interior of these wiki 
•aiid dismal recesses by land, either from the shores of the Atlantic 
ocean, or the Mediterranean Sea; because an army on such an 
expedition would not only have to encounter powerful hosts of 
savage enemies at every turn, and undergo the severest privations, 
fatigues, and hardships, but would besides have to encounter the 
raging heat of this scorching climate, surpa.ssing any thing they 
may ever have experienced, and the pestilential ilisorders incident 
thereto:—these circumstances taken together, coukl scarcely fail 
to produce its total annihilation in a short period, and thus frustrate 
the boldest and best planned military attempt.—Individual bravery, 
enterprise, skill and prudence, in the ordinary way, by travelling 
unprotected, are also, in my opinion, entirely unequal to the task, 
ami such enterprises must, I think, always prove abortive. Some- 
thiiig might, perhaps, be done by black travellers, natives of that 
country, tutored expressly for that purpose, and sent, off singly 
from different stations and on different routes; but owing to their 
confined education and particular train of i<leas, nothing very 
valuable could be e.xpcctcd from their researches. Steam-boats 
strongly built, and of a suitable construction, well armed and 
appointed, might ascend the river Congo, (which I am induced 
from many considerations to believe is the outlet of the river Niger,) 
and traffic up that river, making important discoveries; but the 
whole of their officers, as well as all the men employed on board 
them, should first be enured to such climates, and be persons ac- 
<‘ustomed to fatigues, privations, hardships, and sufferings; and, 
J 
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above all, should be guided by the greatest degree of human 
prudence. A plain and very simple method for visiting Tombuctoo 
in safety and returning again, might be pointed out by either the 
American or English Consuls residing at Tangier, Algiers, Tunis, 
or Tripoli:—to accomplish this journey, tljc traveller, after being 
duly qualified, has only to become a slave by his owji consent, and 
a secret understanding with his hired master; being bargained 
away by the Consul to one of the principal‘•merchants trading to 
that city in the yearly caravans, and who might be inducied to enter 
into the project for an ample remuneration. 

I have been induced to publish the following letters, because they 
relate to, and throw some light on the subject of my late disaster, 
&c. and contain some information respecting that part of my crew 
who were left in slavery on the Great Desert, ^yilliam Porter was 
redeemed by my invaluable friend, Mr. Willshire, and arrived in 
Mogadore, October 18th, 1816:—he landed in Boston on the 1 Itli 
of December following, from the brig Adriano of Duxljury, Captain 
R. Motley, direct from Mogadore, and is now with me in New York. 

These are private and friendly letters, and were never intended 
for publication by their respective writers. I must rel}', therefore, 
on their good-will and friendship to excuse me for the liberty I 
take in giving them to the public. 


Mogadore, March 10, 1816. 

My DEAR SIR AND UROTHER, 

The perusal of your several favours of the SZist and 23d of 
January, from Tangier, and 1st and 2d February, from Ciibraltar, 
afforded, and will continue to produce as long as the siin enlightens 
my days, a serenity of mind, an inexpressible something that I 
have never before felt; a kind of thrilling pleasure unrai.xed with 
the usual bitter draught generally attendant on the occurrences of 
mortals in this world. In rescuing you from the hands of the 
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Arabs, I have raised up a fViend, and I am more than doubly repaid 
for my exertions (a common act due from one fellow Christian to 
another) by the kind and overwhelming expressions of gratitude 
contained in your letters, and the prayers of a good man for my 
future welfare; a reward above all price. Your letters will always 
he dear to me, as written by the friend of my heart, and j)rescrved 
among my family letters. 

Our friend, Mr. Simpson, informs me you sailed on the 2d iilt. 
in the shi[) Rapid, f»r New York—may the Ruler of the wave.s 
befriend her, and give her a safe and quick voyage, and grant to 
.you a happy meeting,with your family and friends. 

On the doth .January I received news of an English vessel being 
w recked-on f'ape Nun; the crew and passengers consist of twenty- 
one. In conse<pience of the orders of Mr. Green, aird the merchants 
being callctl.up to Morocco with their annual presents, I went on 
the part oj’ the Christians, and tor the purpose of making an 
application to his Imperial Majesty. I succeeded in obtaining his 
IMajcsty’s letter to the governor of Tarudant, with orders to 
purchase them ; it unfortunately happens, that between him and 
Sitli ishem, (the Moor who has eighteen of them in his possession,) 
there exists a mortal hatred, and I am now fearful that Sidi Ishem, 
sooner than sell the Christians at any price, will destroy them, or 
immediately march them into the Desert; or at least three or four 
months will elapse before they are redeemed; when had I orders 
to pay the ransom money, (say three thousand five hundred dollars,) 
I could bring them all up in eight or ten days. 

I am obliged to close this without adding .several subjects I 
wished to dilate upon, in consetiucncc of Mr. O'Sullivan's being 
rcatly to go on board, and intends to sail this afternoon. 

I remain with sentiments of the greatest esteem, &c. 

WILLIAM WILLSHIRE. 

P. S. On re-perusing what I have written, I discover I have 
omitted to mention any thing respecting the remainder of your 
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crew—I have not heard from Sidi Hamet since you left this place, 
nor have I received the least information respecting them : I trust in 
God soon to hear of them, when I will give you the earliest infor¬ 
mation of the same,—Rais bel Cossim, Nahory, Bel Mooden, &c. 
all beg their remembrances. Yours, &c. 

W. W. 


Mogadere, April 14, 1816. 

My DEAll SIH, 

I had the satisfaction on the 10th ult. by a vessel bound to New- 
York, to write you a few lines, covering a Vocabulary of the 
Arabic language, and under the charge of Mr, O’Sullivaw. I for¬ 
warded the feathers given to you by Sidi Hamet, to which I took 
the liberty of adding six others, and which I hope will arrive safe, 
and meet you in the midst of your family, enjoying health, liberty, 
and content. 

Knowing the very great interest you have to hear of the release, 
or a probability of the redemption of your remaining friends and 
companions in distress, it is to me a source of the truest pleasure 
to be able now to inform you, that four of your crew are now 
supposed to be near Widnoon. Two days ago I received scrap 
of paper, signed IVilUam Porter, dated from the same place ; but 
as he can scarcely write his name, I obtained no information from 
him; nor does he inform me of any but himself being there :—it 
is through the medium of travellers from those parts, that I learn 
three persons calling themselves Americans are in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Widnoon. I have forwartled orders down to purchase 
them if possible at one hundred dollars per man, or a few dollars 
more; the only step I could pursue, as no sum is mentioned. I shall 
obtain an answer in twelve or fifteen days, when I shall be able to 
form an opinion of the probable cost, and when it is likely they 
will obtain their liberty. I wrote a consolatory letter to Porter, 
assuring him of my best exertions being used in his behalf. 
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The afl'air of the British brig Surprise, which I informed you of 
ill my last, that is, as it respects the redemption of the crew, is 
now involved in a mass of difficulties; the amount demanded for 
eighteen persons being upwards of seven thousand dollars. This 
sum the Governor of Tarutlant is not inclined to pay for them, 
until he receives the instructions from his Imperial Majesty, wdio I 
am certain wdll not agree to pay so exorbitant a price; and the 
effect will be, his Majesty wdll countermand the orders given, and 
they must eventually be redeemed by British funds. Ilis Exccl- 
|.ency the Governor a^knowletlges it is not in his power to obtain 
them by force, as they are not within the jurisdiction of the Empe¬ 
ror. Tht;Jirst cost to their present owner was four thousand seven 
hundred dollars; on which amount he demands fifty per cent, profit, 
'rhey might now have been on their way to England, if the busi¬ 
ness hail not been taken out of my hands by his Majesty and the 
orders of tlie Cons'ul-Gcneral, as the owner of them offered them 
to me at the first cost, say four thousand five hundred dollars, and 
would have been contented to receive for his trouble a double-bar¬ 
relled gun, and a little tea and sugar. The business being in the 
hands of the Mugizene, (merchants,) natives of Suse, is fontcy bezef 
(bad enough.) It is now impossible to deteiniine wliat length of 
time the captivity of those unfortunate men may be extciuleil to. 
These circumstances will, 1 hope, be suflicient to demonstrate the 
truth of my opinion, so often expressed on this subject. 

I shall feel greatly obliged by your communications on the suc¬ 
cess of your application to your government on the subject of your 
own captivity, and of the future footing on wbich the redemption 
of American citizens in slavery in this country is to be established. 

1 am eagerly and anxiously expecting to hear, I trust, of your safe 
arrival amongst your iViends and countrymen, as the interest I feel 
for your future welfare and prosperity w'ill alwaj's be near my 
heart. I cannot enjoy the smiles of fortune (if they are ever so 
kind as to attend me in my passage through this life) withput I 
know my friend is blessed with them also. 

4 I 
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I beg to inform you, in the hope you may feel an inducement to 
visit this country, not only as a probable source of profit, but from 
a wish of again inhaling the breezes where you first found yourself 
at lilrcrty, both in body and mind, that our market is again im- 
pioving, &c. 

With best respects to your friends and acquaintances, and in 
particular to Air. Savage, I subscribe myself, with sincercst regard 
and friendship, , 

Your very obedient servant, 

WILLIAM WILLSHIRL. 

• 4 

Captain James Riley. 


Tangier, 9,71h April, 1816. 

C ' ' 

blU, 

I have not earlier acknowledged the receipt of your fa\'our. 
dated Gibraltar, 1st February, desirous of being able to give)on 
some. satisfactory intelligence regarding the men whom cireuin- 
stances compelled you to separate from on the Desert. Until 
yesterday, not any tidings of them had reached me.—Mr. W'ill.shirc, 
in liis letter of the 13th this mouth, advises me he had received 
from Widnoon a note written by M'illiam Porter, but such as did 
not alford any information rcspec:ting his fellow suflerers, as the 
poor man seems to be but an indilferent scribe. Air. AVillshire 
adds,—“ it however aftbrds me the sincercst plea.sure to acquaint 
you, that by intelligence from Moorish accjuaintances, 1 have 
received news that there arc three others in that neighbourhood.” 

Mr. A\*illshirc had already taken the necessary measures lor the 
rcilemption of the four—harl he known the names of the three he 
would have mentioned them. In a few days I may expect to 
receive further intelligence, at the return of an express 1 sent to 
that gentleman on the 3d instant. I must, in the mean time, tell 
you, that I ver)' much dread we shall have difficulties to encounter, 
in regard to the rate of redemption, because of the unguarded 
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(though, it must be admitted, very natural) conduct of the passen¬ 
gers who Avere on board the Glasgow brig, in making great pro- 
misesj^u the view of accelerating their emancipation. These, and 
five seamen, had already unfortunately fallen into the hands of Sidi 
Ishem ; he was endeavouring to obtain possession of the remainder, 
and had demanded of the Governor of Tarudant better than seven 
thousand dollars for tlie seventecfi persons. Should he not be 
authorized by the Kiwperor to pay this sum, I am persua«led the 
owners of the brig will do it, rather than allow their relations to 
continue in the deploijablc situation you so Avell know. It matters 
not from what source this A’illanous demand may be satisfied; the 
event wil4a>perate for a time against the liberation of ('hristians in 
similar situations at the usual rates. It grieves me to think that 
Ave run the* risk of being ma<le early partakers of that more than 
probable eonsc(]ucnce, so much to be deplored. 

My family are thankful for your remembrances, and encharge 
me to assure you of their good Avislies. 

I am, with regard, Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, 

JAMES SIMPSON. 

Captain James Riley. 


Mogadore, May 1816 . 


Mv DEAR Sir, 

I had the ])leasure on the 14th ult. of informing you of four men 
ot the crew of the late brig Commerce being near Widnoou. I 
have since received a letter from William Porter, who acquainted 
me of Archibald Robbins being one of them; the names of the 
others he does not allude to, nor that they are in the vicinity—if is 
vejy unfortunate that he scarcely knows how to write, and I can 
hardly make out his letters. 

I am sincerely sorry to observe, that Porter mentions two men 
to have unfortunately died, and who have gone to “ that bourne 
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from whence no traveller returns^;” but whom, when, and ’where. 
he docs not state. I am still inclined to believe, that the four I 
first mentioned, are in the neighbourhood of Widnoon, as I have 
received several letters from those parts, in all of which four Ame¬ 
ricans arc stated to be in that vicinity. As the above circum¬ 
stances, if made public, will only be the cause of regret to the 
friends in general of those unfortunate men, I consider it advisable 
not to make the same known at present, nnfil I can transmit the 
names of those two unfortunate men, who have been released from 
the troubles and miseries of this world, I trust for a better state of 
existence. I expect shortly to hear from my friend in Su'se, 
respecting the sum demanded for the ransom of Porter an^ llobbins. 
and the other two, if they arc still living. I assure you that in all 
my communications respecting the English crew in captivity, 1 
always call the attention of my friends to their liberation, and 
I trust shortly to hear something favourable hi regard to their 
release. 

This letter I have the pleasure to forward you, per the ship 
Wanderer, of Middletown, Captain Daniel llul)l)ard, from whom, 
being your townsman, I have received the sincercst satisfaction, by 
hearing mention made of my friend, in terms the most flattering, 
and grateful to my heart; and this has been a further cause of con¬ 
gratulation to myself; and I am thankful that under the care of an 
all-ruling Providence, I was the means of rescuing fi om the hands 
of barbarians, a fellow-Christian and a friend. The English crew 
have been upwards of four months in captivity. 1 have used every 
exertion for their redemption in my power, but they have proved 
unavailing, from the want of that prompt and decisive assistance 
which 1 should have afforded, had not the funds in my possession 
been under the restriction of first making on their behalf an appli¬ 
cation to his Imperial Majesty of Morocco. The Governor of 
Tarudant i-efuses to pay their ransom, say 6 to 7000 dollars, and he 
appears to tlirow obstacles in my way, not being willing to pay the 
money, or allow me to do it. 
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I beg, my dear friend, to reiterate my good wishes foryour future 
welfare, under the blessing of Divine Providence, and remain 
unalterably, my dear Sir, 

Your very obedient servant, 
WILLIAM WILLSIIIRE. 

Captain James Riley. 


Tangier, May 27, 1816'. 


Dear Sir, 

• # 

• ThiSjday month I had the satisfaction of writing to you in 
duplic^, by way of Gibraltar and Cadiz. 

• Yesterday I received a letter from Mr. Willshire, dated 12th of 
this month, informing me he hatl received a second note from 
Porter, buf without any further intelligence of his former compa-’ 
nions, save the unluippy circumstance of two of them having j)aid 
the debt of nature—unfortunately he does not mention when, 
where, or even their names. 

Mr. Williihirc has received a confirmation of there being four, 
including Porter, of the crew of the Commerce, in the district of 
Widnoon; which, as he states, are in fact all that remain. 

It docs not appear whether it be your former master that has 
/brought the men to Widnoon, or not, but I should suppose it is, 

■ arid that he docs not fulfil his promise to you, as Mr. Willshire ac¬ 
quainted me, one hundred and fifty dollars ransom was demanded 
for each. This I have instantly determined to pay, and set the 
unfortunate men at liberty, persuaded government will approve of 
my not writing for instructions, at the imminent risk of the 
people's lives. 

The crew of the Glasgow brig were still with Sidi ishem. 
After many delays .started on the part of the Governor of 7arudant, 
Mr. Willshire, on the pressing invitation of the Messrs. Placks, has 
taken upon himself to pay the ransom, and had sent down five 
thousand dollars in part, in full confidence the people would be 
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sent him. I am persuaded their random and expenses will exceed 
your’s in proportion to numbers. 

Consul Green’s application to the Emperor has occasioned them 
fidl three months prolongation of their misery. I have for many 
years experienced the uncertainty of that mode. However pure 
his Majesty’s intentions, his servants’ tlread of expending monies 
of the Treasury, hut for ostensible purposes, will thwart them. 

I am, dear Sir, , 

Your most obedient Servant,. 

JAMES SIMPSON. 

Captain James Riley. .* 

P. S. Mr. Willshire mentions that Archibald Robbins is one of 
the three he has heard of, besides Porter. 


Mogadore, Wth June, 1816. 

Mv DEAR AND ESTEEMED FRIEND, 

These few lines I forward by the schooner Rebecca, David 
Eaton master, bound for Boston, on which I have loaded 220 bales 
goat skins. 

I am expecting the four men, formerly part of your crew, up 
from Widnoon, in alx)ut twenty days. I am not acquainted with 
their names, except those of William Porter and Archibald Robbins. 
On the 8th inst. I had the pleasure to effect the release of the cap¬ 
tain, passengers, and crew, seventeen in number, of the British 
brig Surprise, ivrecked on the coast of Suse, the 28 th December 
last, when bound from Glasgow to Jamaica. The ransom money 
paid was Jive thousand dollars, and with expenses of prcscnt.s, 
&c. &c. 1 calculate will amount ultimately to more than seven 
thousand dulUrs. 

I am anxiously expecting to hear of your safe arrival, as that 
will afford me the greatest satisfaction. 
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I remain, in great haste, but witli, the greatest esteem, my dear 
friend. 


Your very obedient servant, 

WILLIAM WILLSHIRE. 


Captain James Rilei/. 


Department of State, June, 1816. 

Deau Sir, 

lave just received a letter from Mr. Simpson, Consul at 
Tangier^lated 10th of May, in which he says Mr. Willshirc had 
w.rkten to him on tlie l.'lth of April, that he had received a note 
from “ VViH i:tnx. Portcr.” one of your crew, written at Widnoon,' 
ami information J&om a Moor that three others of your crew had 
got to tlic same place. Mr. Willshire knew not how they had been 
enabled to get there, or whether they had or had not changed 
master.s. He ha«l taken measures to convey information to Wid¬ 
noon that he would ransom tliese men. It i.s therefore to be hoped 
that they will be ultimately restored to their country and their 
families; moie particularly, as instructions have been sent to 
Mr. Simpson, authorizing him to pay what may be necessary to 
Accomplish that object. As J have supposed that this information 
would be satisfactoiy to you and the friends of th& persons to 
whom it relates, I have hastened to communicate it to you. 

With great respect, 

I am, dear Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, 

JOHN GRAHAM. 

Captain James Riley. 

Note—Mr. John Graham, the writer of the above, is Chief 
Clerk in the Department of State, Washington City. * ' , 
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Tangier, 24/A July, 1816. 


Dear Sir, 

Yesterday I received by way of Gibraltar and TarifFa your 
favour of the 28th of April.—Since my last to you ol’ the 27 th of 
May, forwarded in duplicate under care of Messrs. Hall and Co. o£ 
Cadiz, I have not received any further certain intelligence of your 
people, save that Mr. Willshire says in his last, of the 27th of June, 
Porter’s master had not answered a letter, in wjiich he invited him 
to bring the man to Mogadore. 

I availed myself of the earliest opportunity o^’ sending Mr. Will- 
shire eight hundred dollars, and authorized him to pay in the counti^ 
the sum of one hundred and fifty dollars each, for the rai^ni of 
Porter, and the three others he had heard of. He has acknow- 
le/lged the receipt of this money, and I am persuaded yogi will be¬ 
lieve he will have lost no time in employing it for ijdod purpose 
it was intended. ' • 

On the ] 1 th iust. 1 received the authority which the Honourable 
the Secretary of State informed you woidd be handed to me, re¬ 
specting the redemption of citizens of the United States, from the 
cruel bondage that Christians experience whilst in the power of 
the Arabs. It is extremely satisfactory to me, that I had in a great 
degree anticipated those orders in the directions given Mr. Will- 
shire : however, I have sent an express with further instructions,-^ 
in order to expedite the good work the most in my power. 

I am infinitely obliged by 3 ’our kind offers of service, and will 
certainly avail myself thereof, but being pressed foi time to-da\', 
and anxious to send this by return of the boat, must beg 3 ’our in¬ 
dulgence for further particulars until my next. 

His Imperial Majesty, Muley Solimau, arrived here on Monday; 
hitherto we do not know w'hat stay he may make. 

1 remain, with great regard. 

Dear Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, 


JAMES SIMPSON. 


Captain James Riley. 
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Mogadore, October 29#A, 1816. 

My very dear friend, 

I have had the extreme pleasure to receive your esteemed letter 
of the 27th of April, (the others you allude to have never come to 
hand,) and the interesting account of your meeting with your 
family and friends, produced in ray breast sensations of the most 
pleasing nature, such as words cannot fully describe. The interest 
I take in your welfare makes every circumstance of importance ; 
let me request, of you not to allow an opportunity to pass without 
writing to me. I cannot find words to express the sensations I feel 
when 1 come totthat passage of your letter where you inform me 
^^u\ youngest son, by the general request of Mrs. Riley, your 
f^jly and friends, has been named William Willshire—the com- 
^pHlnent thus paid to my family I shall always consider as one of 
'sthe most honourable circumstances I can ever experience in* my 
life. I trrTw not what to say. May your son grow up into nuhte 
hood, adornem^ith every virtue, and may the choicest blessings of 
an all ruling Providence be particularly extended to him in this 
life, and continued through a never ending eternity. 

I have now to acc|uaint you that I redeemed William Porter on 
the 27th ultimo,) redemption money, one hundred and sixty-three 
dollars,) and yesterday 1 agreed for the ransom of Archibald 
Robbins. If nothijig extraordinary intervenes, I expect he will 
arrive here in about sixteen days from this time. I have also 
news of two men who’I think must be a part of your crew, being 
in the vicinity of WiduOon—their names I do not know, but I 
have sent a courier to.‘them to bring up information, and if pos¬ 
sible, to obtain their hand-writing. I have also heard of another 
man being a considerable way dawn on the Desert, and I have 
ordered my agent in Suse to send a Moor to purchase him if pos¬ 
sible. I have the greatest pleasure to acquaint you, that at last I 
am not tied <lown to a few dollars, more or less, as Mr. Simpson 
has limiteil me only to the average price which was paid for your¬ 
self and companions. 

4 K 
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I beg you V/’ill excuse my not writing more fully by this occa¬ 
sion, which is that of the brig*Adri^o, Captmn Richard Motley, 
bound (o Boston. William Porter takes his passage in the vessel. 
This letter will be forwarded on to New-York, and also a Moorish 
bridle, as you requested. 1 do trust you will not hesitate to com¬ 
mand me at all times without reserve, in these parts, as it will 
aflbrd me the greatest pleasure to execute your wishes, and I ex¬ 
pect it from the friendship existing* between us. I intend shortly 
to write you a long letter on the manners and customs of this 
country, with a more'particular account of the station's for the 
caravans in crossing the Desert of Sahara to Tombuctoo, than is at 
present extant. ‘ 

I remain, Avith eveiy good wish and prayers for your prospv'rity, 
most unfeignedly and truly. 

My dearest Friend, 

Your well wisher, 

WILLIAM WiLLSHIRE. 

Captain Janies Riley. 

I have no time to re-peruse what I have written.—Adieu. 


riKiB. 









